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THE WHITE ROBE; 
OR, ZOLA IN A NUTSHELL. 





BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


I. 


At Paris, on the Champs Elys¢es, 
I sat and read Potl-Bouille through, 
Then felt like one whose lips are greasy 
After some sorry kitchen-stew ; 
Then, putting Zola in my pocket, 
I watched Napoleon’s arc of fame— 
Its open arch, like Death’s eye-socket, 
Flush’d with flame. 


Beyond, the sun was sinking downward, 
And from the race-course, past the gate, 
Thousands were driving swiftly townward— 

Some merry, some disconsolate ; 
While on the footpath gay crowds lingered 
Watching the bright cortége flow by, 
Lucifer pointed, fiery-fingered, 
From the sky. 


Herodias, by her lord attended, 
Faustine alone, in landau blue, 
La Gloria, with trappings splendid, 
And Piutus in her retinue ; 
In their hired carriage, Mai and Mimi, 
Light-coated lovers at their side ; 
Camille, consumption-mark’d and dreamy, 
Holiow-eyed. 





Then, all the glorious wedded ladies ! 
Prudish or bold, Isaw them pass ; 
How like the rest whose busiest trade is 
Done in the night beneath the gas! 
Leaders of folly or of fashion, 
With splendor roved, with roses crowned, 
With eyes of prurience or of passion 
Smiling round ! 


There, oiled and scented, white-waistcoated, 
The jolly bourgeois, coarse and fat, 
Lolied by his lady, purple-throated, 
In velvet robes and feathered hat, 
I stayed, with Zola in my pocket, 
And watched till th2y had come and gone, 
Napoleon’s arch, like Death’s eye-socket, 
Glaring on! 


And all the foulness and obscenencss 
Of dress and form, of face and look, 
Answer’d the sadness and uncleanness 
That I had gathered from the book, 
My inmost soul was sick with Zola. 
I thought of sins without a name, 
I loathed the world, and thought the whole a 
Bink of shame! 


IL. 


Just as I rose, with sorrow laden, 

Eager to leave the shameless sight, 
I saw close by a little maiden 

Bareheaded in the sunset-light. 
In muslin robe of snowy whiteness, 

And one white lily in ber hair, 
She paused, her pale check flush’d to bright- 

ness, 
Smiling there ! 


Her mother, who had brought her thither, 
An ouvrieuse with travail bowed, 

Stood waiting to wend homeward with her 
Through the gay groups, the chattering 

crowd ; 

Watched by that mother sad and tender, 
On the glad picture gazed tbe child; 

Then, glanéing at her own white splendor, 

Proudly smiled. 


Presently, with a sigh of gladness, 
Turning, toward my seat she came, 
fio feeble and slow, I saw with sadness 
She bore a crutch and she was lame ; 
She came still nearer with her mother, 

And leaning on her crutch she stood ; 
One slender limb was sound, the other 
Made of wood! 








And on the sound foot, small and pretty, 
One stocking white, one satin shoe! 
My soul grew full of pain and pity, 
My eyes were dim with tenderest dew ; 
But ah! her face was bright with pleasure, 
Nor pained or peevish, sad or cross ; 
Her heart too full that day to measure 
All her loss. 


*T was her first day of confirmation ; 

And many a month before that day 
The child, with eager expectation, 

Had longed to wear that white array ; 
Then, that sweet morning, in the city, 

She had wakened long before;the light, 
And stolen from bed, to seek her pretty 

Robe of white, 


And she had stood with many others— 

Poor little lambs of the same fold, 
Watched fondly by their sad-eyed mothers— 
*Ncath the great Church’s dome of gold; 

And while the holy light caressed them, 
And solemn music went aud came, 
The Bishop had approved and blessed them, 
In Christ’s name ! 


While the pale mother sat beside me, 
We talked together of the child, 
Who, listening proudly, stood and eyed me 
With soul astir and cheeks that smiled ; 
Bright as a flower that blooms in Eden, 
Fed with sweet dews and heavenly air, 
Was that poor lily of a maiden, 
Pure and fair. 


And as I looked in loving wonder 

The whole world brighten’d to my view, 
The dark, sad sod was cleft asunder 

To let the flowers of light slip through! 
And lilies bright and roses blowing 

Dazzled my sense, while on mine ear 
Came sounds of winds and waters flowing 

Crystal clear. 


Iil. 
Down to the glad green Bois I wandered. 
The sun shone dim on sward and tree ; 
Around me, as I walked and pondered, 
The children shouted merrily ; 
The lake was sparkling full of gladness, 
The song of birds trilled clear and gay, 
I listened, and the cloud of sadness 
Stole away. 


Then out I took, with fingers sbrinking, 
My Zola, poisonous like the snake, 

And held him where the light was blinking 
O’er leaves of lilies on the lake. 

* Zola, my prophet of obsceneness,” 

1 murmured, “this at least is clear ; 

Who seeks, may ever find, uncleanness, 

Even bere, 


| “And yet God made the world, and in it 


Caused buds of love and joy to bloom; 
Voices of innocence each minute 
Scatter the ravens of the tomb ; 
E’en from the dreariest dust of sorrow 
Lilies of light may spring and shine, 
And from the Heaven above them borrow 
Hues divine, 


“ The glad, deep music of creation, 

Abiding still though men depart, 

Transcends the song of tribulation 
Raised in your lazar-house of Art. 

He who would hear it must, upleaping, 
Face the full suntide of his time, 

Nor, on the muddy bottom creeping, 

Search the slime! 


* One lily, wheresoever blowing, 
Can shame your sunless kitchen-weeds ; 
One fiower of joy, though feebly growing, 
Still justifies diviner creeds. 
There may be Heil, with mischief laden, 
There still is Heaven (look up and try !). 
So that poor lily of # maiden 
Proves—yon lie !” 


I held him sunward for a minute, 
Then loosening fingers set him free : 

The water splashed ; he vanished in it. 

‘Down to the muddy depths went he. 
\ 





The waters sparkled where he fell, 
**Zola,” I said, * enfant terrible, 
Fare-thee-well |” 
Panis, JUNE, 1883, 


WELCOME AND FAREWELL. 
1884. 











BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 


Waen the New Year came, we said, 
Half with hope and half with dread: 
‘* Welcome child, new-born to be 

Last of Time’s great family. 

All thy brethren bent and gray, 

Aged and worn, have passed away 

To the place where dead years go— 

Place which mortals cannot know. 

Thou art fairest of them all, 

Ivory-limbed and strong and tall, 

Gold hair blown back, and deep eyes 

Full of happy prophecies ; 

Rose-bloom on thy youthful cheek, 
Welcome child!” And all the while 

The sweet New Year did not speak, 
Though we thought we saw him smile, 


When the Old Year went, we said, 

Looking at his grim gray head, 

At the shoulders burden-bowed, 

And the sad eyes dark with cloud : 
‘* Was he ever young and fair? 

Did we praise his sunny hair 

And glad eyes, with promise lit? 

e We can scarce remember it, 
Treacheronsly he smiled, nor spoke, 
Hiding ‘neath his rainbow cloak 
Store of grievous things to strew 
On the way that we must go; 

Vain to chide him ; old and weak 
He is dying ; let him die,” 
And the Old Year did not speak ; 
But we thought we heard him sigh. 





AT THE STROKE OF MIDNIGHT. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR, 


My soul, watching and musing saw this sight; 
Two mighty angels, swift and full of power, 
Meet and clasp hands, yet stay not in their 

flight, 
Cleaving the zenith at the midnight hour— 
Clasp and unclasp, swift as a thought may be ; 
One upward, and the other downward bent ; 
One with a countenance serenely free— 
The other, thoughtful, as on service sent. 


But sure and swift as holy prayers arise, 
The angel of the Past Year sought God's face ; 
He knew the constellations, and with eyes 
And heart uplifted passed the starry space ; 
And swift and bright as sunshine from the skies 
Came the strong angel of the Earth’s New 
Year ; 
And while he stood with calm and watchful eyes 
The last sharp stroke of midnight smote my 
ear, 
New Yous Orrr. 


HAWTHORNE AND MARGARET 
FULLER, 


BY JAMES FREEMAN OLARKE, D.D, 


Is Julian Hawthorne’s interesting life of 
his father and mother are some extracts 
from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s note-books, 
which have surprised and grieved the 
friends of Hawthorne no less than those of 
the woman whom he criticises. And as 
there are always those who enjoy such 
cynical remarks, and are pleased to see any 
great reputation diminished, these censures 
of Margaret Fuller have been already wide- 
ly copied, and will probably have a still 
larger circulation. It seems, therefore, 
only due to thé memory of a noble woman 
that her friends should show how untrue 





and unworthy these charges are. As one | 


of those friends, knowing perfectly that her 








splendid intellect was less admirable than ' 













to truth, and her aspiration toward every- 
thing greatly good, I feel bound to declare 
the comments false in themselves, and un- 
worthy of the writer. I know that, while Mar- 
garet was in thiscountry, she was esteemed ~~ 
ahd loved both by Hawthorne and his wife. 
And now it appears that, being in Rome, 
many years after Margaret’s death, Mr. ~ 
Hawthorne wrote in his note-book that 
she had not much integrity or purity, and 
that she was a great humbug. He was 
told by Mr. Mozier that her husband was 
scarcely able to read, half an idiot, and 
with no pretension to be a gentleman. 

The Hawthorne note-book also reports 
Mr. Mozier as saying that ‘the Ossoli 
family, though technically noble, is really of 
no rank whatever, the elder brother, with 
the title of marquis, being at this very time 
a working bricklayer,” etc. 

Margaret, writing to her mother in 1849, 
says that Ossoli had then three brothers, 
‘*all provided for in the Papal service, one 
as Secretary of the Papal Camera, and the 
other twoin the Pope’s guard, the Guards 
Nobile.” Mr. and Mrs. William W. Story 
were well acquainted with Ossoli, and liked 
him. Mrs. Story says: ‘‘We soomw became 
acquainted with the young Marquis Ossoli, 
and met him frequently at Margaret's 
rooms. He appeared to be of a reserved 
and gentle nature, with quite gentleman- 
like manners.” If Mr. Hawthorne had 
gone to Mf. and Mrs. William W, Story, in- 
stead of to Mr. Mozier (who, though of 
kindly disposition, was full of the gossip of 
the studios), he would have received a very 
different impression -of Ossoli. 

Mr. Mozier told Hawthorne that one of 
Ossoli’s brothers was a bricklayer, and to 
the best of his belief, Ossoli himself was 
some one’s servant. ‘This is what Mrs. 
Story says of the family: 

‘The estate he (the old Marquis Ossoli) left 
was undivided, and the two brothers, attached 
to the Papal household, were to be executors, 
The patrimony was not large; but, when fairly 
divided, would bring to each a little property, an 
income sufficient, with economy, for life in 
Rome.” 

She adds: 

“During many years the Ossoli family had 
been high in favor and office in Rome, and the 
same vista opened for his own future, had he 
chosen to follow their lead.” 

This account was written just after Os. 
soli’s death. Mozier’s story was told to 
Hawthorne eight years later. 

Mr. William H. Hurlbert, who saw much 
of Ossoli and his wife in Florence during 
the last year of their lives, speaks thus of 
the husband: 


“ He related to me once, with a most reverent 












red-corded coat of the Guardia Civica. : 
This is, perhaps, ¢ to say in reply 
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made by Hawthorne himself against Madam 
Ossoli. 

We are informed that Hawthorne “al- 
ways disliked and distrusted her.” Did he 
so? Tam permitted to publish here a letter 
now in the possession of the Fuller family, 
and which was written to Margaret Fuller 
by Mrs. Hawthorne, then Sophia Peabody, 
just before the marriage of herself and Mr. 
Hawthorne: 


“* Dear, Most Noble Margaret: 

“T have now something to tell which I know 
will give you great pleasure. The decision was 
not made till last evening ;{and‘I feel that you are 
entitled, through our love and profound regard 
for you, to be told directly. Mr. Hawthorne—in 
plainer words, the splendor of the world—and I 
are going to dwell in Concord, at Dr. Ripley's 
old manse. We shall be married in June, 
the month of roses and of perfect bloom. 

‘*Mr. Hawthorne, last evening, in the midst 
of his emotions, so deep and absorbing, after de- 
ciding, said that Margaret can now, when she 
visits Mr, Emerson, spend part of the time with 
We 2 eo 

‘Your very true and loving friend, 

**Sopnia.” 


If Mr. Hawthorne always disliked and 
distrusted her, would he, as soon as his 
marriage was decided, and the home where 
he was to live fixed upon, have suggested 
Margaret Fuller’s coming and spending part 
of her time with them. He knew her well 
then from having secn much of her at Brook 
Farm. 

Hawthorne is quoted by his son as say- 
ing that Margaret Fuller ‘* had a strong and 
coarse nature, which she had done her ut- 
most to refine, with infinite pains, but, of 
course, it could only be superficially 
changed.” He adds that ‘‘she has not left 
in the hearts and minds of those who knew 
her any very deep witness of her integrity 
and purity.” 

This is a question of fact, not of opinion. 
What is the testimony of those who knew 
her? 

What says Mr. Emerson, whose intimacy 
with Margaret Fuller extended through 
many years? 

“The day was never long enough to exhaust 
her opulent memory; and I, who knew her in- 
timately for ten yeara—from July, 1836, till Aug- 
gust, 1846, when she sailed for Europe—never 
saw her without surprise at her rare powers. 

‘Her talents were 89 various, and her conver- 

sation so rich and entertaining, that one might 
talk with her many times by the parlor fire be- 
fore he discovered the strength which served as 
a foundation to so much accomplishment and 
eloquence. But concealed under flowers and 
music was the broadest good sense. . . . She 
could always rally on this in every company, and 
find herself ona firm footing of equality with 
any party whatever, and make herself useful, 
ard, if need be, formidable. 
Many and many conversations were held 
{in Mr. Emerson's library] whose details would 
justify all encomiums. They interested me in 
every manner --talent, memory, wit, stern intro- 
spection, poetic play, religion, the finest person- 
al feeling, the aspect of the future, left me en- 
riched and astonished at the gifts of my guest. 

“After I had settled it once for all that she 
wanted this or that perception, at our next in- 
terview she would say, with emphasis, the very 
word. 

** Of personal influence she had, 1 think, more 
than any person I ever knew, An interview with 
her was a joyful event. Worthy men and wo- 
men who had conversed with her could not for- 
get her, but worked bravely on in the remem- 
brance that this heroic approver had recognized 
their aims.” 


Mr: Emerson quotes from many intelli- 
gent and excellent women who speak with 
reverence of the character of Margaret, 
and who had an unshaken trust in her rec- 
titude. He calls her a brave and heroic 
woman, who shrunk from no duty; and he 
gives instances of her loyalty, and her 
self-denial, and adds: 


**Margaret crowned all her talents and vir- 
tues, with a love of truth, and the power to speak 
it. She gave the unspeakable comfort which 
flows from plain dealing.” 


He quotes a friend, who says: 


“Thave known her, by the severity of her 
truth, mow down a crep of evil, like the angel of 
retribution itself, and could not sufficiently ad- 
mire her courage.” 

“Margaret,” continues Mr. Emerson, ‘‘suffered 
no vice to insult her presence, but called the 
offender to instant account when the law of 
right or beauty was violated. . . . Others 
might abet acrime by silence, if they pleased ; 
she chose to clear herself of all complicity, by 
calling the act by its name. 


‘“*But Margaret’s courage was thoroughly 





sweet in its temper. The friends whom her 
strength of mind drew to her, her good heart 
held fast.” 


As far as Mr. Emerson is concerned, 
then, it is not true to say that Margaret 
did not leave on his mind ‘any deep wit- 
ness of her integrity and purity.” 

Another friend of Margaret’s, a man 
eminent for depth of intellect aud sweep 
of culture, Mr. Fred. H. Hedge, thus speaks: 


“What I especially admired in her was her 
intellectual sincerity. Her judgments took no 
bribe from her sex or sphere, from custom, 
tradition or caprice, She valued truth supreme- 
ly both for herself and others. The question 
with her was not what should be believed, nor 
what ought to be true, but what is true. Her 
yes andno were never conventional; and she 
often amazed people by a cool and unexpected 
dissent from the commonplaces of popular ac- 
ceptation.” 


These witnesses are scholars. Let us 
listen to a practical man, full of business 
energy, Horace Greeley. Let us see what 
he thinks of her integrity and purity. 
After speaking of the want of sympathy 
which kept them apart, at first, while she 
was living under his roof, he thus goes on: 


‘*As time wore on, and I became better ac- 
quainted with her, I found myself drawn, almost 
irresistibly, into the general current. I found 
her faults and weaknesses all superficial. They 
dwindled on a fuller knowledge, or rather took 
on new and brighter aspects in the light of her 
radiant and lofty soul. I learned to know her 
asa most fearless and unselfish champion of 
truth and human good at all hazards. . . . With 
a limited income and liberal wants, she was yet 
generous beyond the bounds of reason. 

‘One characteristic of her writings I feel 
bound to commend—their absolute truthfulness. 
She never asked how this would sound, or 
whether that would do, nor what would be the 
effect of saying anything, but simply ‘Is it the 
truth?’ Perfect conscientiousness was an un- 
failing characteristic of her literary efforts. 
She pre-eminently recognized the 
brotherhood of all human kind.” 


essential 


She seems, then, to have left on the mind 
of Horace Greeley, also, the same sense of 
integrity and truth which impressed so 
strongly Mr. Emerson and Dr. Hedge. 

I suppose no one will say that Carlyle was 
aman to be easily humbugged. He calls 
her ** an excellent soul,” says that some of 
her writings are ‘‘ the undeniable utterances 
of a true heroic mind”; and adds that ‘‘ her 
courage is high and clear, her chivalrous 
nobleness great, her veracity, in its deepest 
sense, @ toute épreuve.” 

It would be easy to quote similar testi- 
monies from Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
Marcus Spring and his wife, Alcott, Madam 
Arconati, C. P. Cranch. Many of the 
wisest and best women in Boston, England, 
and Italy were her warm frinds. Three 
biographies have been written, each filled 
wit: testimonies which show these charges 
by Mr. Hawthorne to be singularly inappro- 
priate and unjust. How, then, are they to 
be accounted for? How explain the fact 
that a man of so much insight and genius 
should have made such statements? 

One of his most intimate friends has sug- 
gested to me this solution. Hawthorne 
wrote in his note-books all sorts of hints 
and suggestions, as they occurred to him, 
as the ground for future imaginative charac- 
ters. These notes were not his final judg- 
ments On persons, and were the last things 
he himself would ever have thought of 
printing. Hawthorne is unfortunate, as 
other writers before him have been unfor- 
tunate, in the publication, after death, by 
injudicious friends, of what is an injury to 
their reputation. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass, 


THE NEW FRENCH DIVORCELAW. 


BY EX-PRES. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, LL.D. 








On the 20th of September, 1792, soon 
after the opening.of the French Convention, 
a divorce law was passed, which was as 
opposite to the ecclesiastical laws touching 
marriage and divorce as well could be. To 
this new law new provisions were added in 
1793 and 1794; but a reaction took place in 
1795, and some of the most obnoxious por- 
tions of the existing laws were suspended. 
The main features, however, continued un- 
changed, until the Code Civile came into 
operation. The law of divorce, forming 
the sixth title of that code (Articles 229— 
311), and enacted March 21st, 1803,\con- 
tinued in force until after the restoration of 
the Bourbons. By a law of May 8th, 1816, 





divorce was abolished, and separation de 
corps alone was allowed in France. 

Things continued thus until July 27th, 
1884; but repeated attempts to bring the 
law of divorce into more conformity with 
that of the Code Civile, or otherwise to 
alter it, were made in 1831, 1832, 1848 and 
1876. In the endeavor todo thisM. Nagnet 
has been especially prominent. One of his 
projects of a law of divorce may be found 
in the appendix to the second edition of a 
work published by the writer of this 
article, and entitled ‘‘ Divorce and Divorce 
Legislation, especially in the United States,” 
(Ed. 2, 1882) where, also, a brief account is 
given of the changes in the French divorce 
laws between 1792 and 1316. 

The new law of July 17th, 1884, has for 
its basis the law in the Code Civile, Title 
VI (articles 229—811). Some articles, how- 
ever, have been omitted, and others re- 
tained, not without considerable changes, 
while others still, few in number, are 
wholly new. As the law stands in the first 
publication of it, there is some trouble in 
finding out what is new and what is de- 
rived from the code, as well as what 
changes have been made in the parts bor- 
rowed from thecode. In laterpublications 
of the law all such difficulties will, without 
doubt, be removed. In the account which 
we propose to give of this new law we aim 
at noticing only its leading features, such 
as the causes of divorce, and some of its 
leading effects, without speaking of the 
procedure before the courts, which would 
be of little interest to most persons, and not 
always easily intelligible without comment. 

The causes for which divorce may be 
demanded are (1), on the husband’s part, 
the wife’s adultery; and on the wife’s part, 
the husband’s. Here there is a great im- 
provement over the law of the Code Civile, 
which allowed the wife to demand divorce 
for the husband’s adultery only when he 
had kept his concubine in the common 
dwelling. M. Nagnet, in 1876, introduced 
the same equality of the married pair in his 
project of a law submitted to the French 
Chamber. 

2. Either husband or wife can demand 
divorce for outrages, cruelties, or grave in- 
juries inflicted by the other consort (‘‘ezcés, 
sevice, ou injures graves”). 

8. So, also, the condemnation of either 
party toa corporal and ignominious punish- 
ment (‘‘ peine afflictive et infamante”) will 
furnish cause to the other to demand di- 
vorce. 

4. Mutual consent of husband and wife, 
steadily adhered to, and’expressed in the 
manner prescribed by law, and proving 
sufficiently that a common life is insupport- 
able to them, was in the Code Civile a per- 
emptory cause of divorce. We mention 
this cause for divorce as one which be- 
longed to the code, but has been shut out 
from the recent law. The abandonment of 
this ground for divorce seems to have been 
caused by discovering, after long experi- 
ence under the code, that its tendency was 
to multiply divorces, when they could be 
vbtained without much, if any, loss of 
character or evidence of criminal con- 
duct. 

5. The law of the present year follows 
the code in allowing the married pair to 
bring an action for separation (separation 


de corps), which is to be tried and judged +4 


like any other action. When such separa- 
tion shall have continued for three years, 
the judgment may be changed into a decree 
of divorce on a demand made by either of 
the married partners. This seems to have 
adouble object; one is the possibility of 
reconciliation, and the scruples of many, 
especially Catholics, against bringing a 
suit for divorce, who had no scruple against 
separation. 

6. Some other provisions deserve notice. 
One (in Art. 295) is that the divorced man 
and wife can never again reunite one with 
the other in marriage, if either party, after 
being divorced, shall have contracted a 
second marriage with a third person, fol- 
lowed by a second divorce. Another pro- 
vision of the law is worthy of mention, that 
if, after divorce, a husband and wife agree 
to unite together again in marriage, a hew 
celebration of the nuptials is necessary. 
After such reunion of a divorced pair, no 
suit for divorce shall be received from 
either of them, unless it be brought for con- 
demnation to a corporal and infamous pen- 








alty, to which one of th 
demned since their reunion. 

7. When divorce is granted on account 
of adultery, the guilty husband or wife is 
rendered incapable of contracting marriage 
with his or her accomplice—a most im- 
portant and righteous law, which is quite 
unlike the permission of the English law 
which allows the guilty party to marry his 
or her paramour, unless the injured party 
is determined to prevent it by not suing 
for a divorce. 

8. The husband or wife, against whom 
the divorce shall have been pronounced, 
shall lose all the advantages received from 
the other party, whether in a marriage set- 
tlement or after marriage. (Art. 299.) Sep- 
aration must always bring with it separa- 
tion of property. 

Such are some of the matters most worthy 
of mention in this new divorce law. No 
doubt experience under two laws founded 
on very different principles, such as those 
which have been spoken of in this article, 
may have contributed to give a better shape 
to the laws to some extent, and to bring 
about desirable .alterations. But we can 
expect no great change in the crimes and 
wrongs of married life until some decidedly 
religious feeling shall prevail in regard to 
the sanctity of marriage. 

NEw Haven, Conn. 
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THE OPENING OF THE WORLD’S 
FAIR AT NEW ORLEANS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Tne civilization of the world dates from 
the opening of the World’s Fair in London 
by Prince Albert. I know you may catch 
your breath at this a little. But stop and 
think a bit, and you will concede that the 
earth has blossomed in the ways of art and 
peace since that date as it never did through 
all the centuries before. The world owes 
much to that wise Prince. I said this—all 
this and more—to the Princess Louise, last 
year, of her father, as I sat at her table in 
Quebec; and now that she has gone away 
from our country, and I am down here in 
the land of Summer-Winter and may never 
see her any more, I venture to repeat it; 
for it isa simple truth. These fairs are 
wondrous civilizers; and each one seems 
better, bigger, and cast ona higher plane 
than the one preceding it. 

This side of the Republic, whatever it 
may have been in former days, or may still 
consider itself, is not either the biggest side 
of it, or the brightest side of it; but it is 
the sunniest, the warmest, the kindliest, 
and in very many respects the very best 
side of it; and from its very old ciziliza- 
tion and its long experience in the grand 
annual Madi-Gras festival, we expected a 
great Fair. 

Expectation stood on tiptoe days before 
the opening. The city began to fill up fast ; 
the streets became jammed. And the 
streets are broad here. They will not bear 
much packing and jamming, however, be- 
cause the sewers are on top of the ground 
in this city, as are all the graves, the wells, 
the cellars, and so on. It results that, with 
a deep and dirty sewer at every crossing 
and at every street, there cannot be much 
crowding with safety. Nor can any one 
get unsteady on his feet with any im- 
punity. He will surely land in this deep, 
dismal, and ever-present gutter if he forgets 
himself in his cups. I should say that the 
phrase ‘‘in the gutter” came from this city 
and situation. 

The evening before the opening of the 
Fair the streets and shops, and all places 
possible for man to bestow himself, were 
like New York the evening before Christ- 
mas. I went down through the old French 
quarter, near the celebrated market, to call 
on Julia Ward Howe, who had just arrived 
to take charge of the Ladies’ Department 
of the great Fair, and found the streets so 
terribly jammed on my way that I left 
them entirely and went over by the broad 
wharfs on the bank of the Mississippi River, 
and made my way by that route. I ought 
to mention that, in the French and Spanish 
quarters, the wide streets referred to at the 
opening of this sketch do not prevail. You 
find them much like the streets in old Moor- 
ish towns of Spain, or in provincial France. 

The rains crowded loud and heavy upon 
the heels of the great event—the greatest 
event of the South since the War—and it 
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looked as if we were going to have a wet 
opening. There had been some complaint 
on the part of a few bilious exhibitors about 
the great Cincinnati roof, which covers the 
thirty-three acre building, andI went out 
to the grounds in one of the heaviest tropi- 
cal rains you ever saw, to satisfy myself if 
their complaints were well founded or no. 
I found one very bad leak, and many small 
ones; but they have all been repaired, and 
the roof is a good one now. You see, 
there are a good many jealousies and some 
bad blood engendered; always unavoidable 
in such colossal enterprises. Some local 
firm wanted to furnish the great roof, which, 
counting the inclines, makes a surface of 
full fifty acres, and it has not forgiven the 
management for letting the very profitable 
contract to Northerners. Andso I might 
go On over much of the work, which has 
been wisely, and I believe justly dis- 
tributed all over the Republic. 

I find even some who complain of bring- 
ing a Massachusetts lady here to manage 
the ladies of Louisiana. But the wisdom 
of it, to say nothing of Julia Ward Howe's 
peculiar fitness for the great work, ought 
to be easily apparent. It is a case of 
Massachusetts appointing George Washing- 
ton of Virginia to the command of the 
Continental Army. Mrs. Howe is vastly 
pleased with this flower-land, these gar- 
dens, these thousands of gardens, red and 
redolent of roses in midwinter, and is 
made most welcome by all. 

The night before the opening—last night 
—was a weird one in the great exhibition 
building. I think the lobby of the urand 
Opera House in Paris, with all its splendid 
show of electric lights, was never more bril- 
liant than was this whole vast edifice 
with its thousands of carloads of beautiful 
and wonderful things spread out over 
these thirty-three acres. But the beauti- 
ful and wonderful. things were all under 
cover; all under ghostly white sheets. 
Here stood a pyramid of wheat in the 
sheaf, the leaves peeping through in a fugi- 
tive fashion now and then; and, just be- 
yond this, the Goddess of Liberty lighting 
the world lifted a white arm of statuary 
up toward the glass roof, in a grimly im- 
pressive manner. She was a big thing in 
her night-clothes, but not beautiful. In 
fact, she looked as if she had just risen 
from the grave, torn and mussed her 
clothes, didn’t like things where she was, 
and kept lifting her stretched arm in that 
impressive manner, to indicate that she was 
going to make a hole in that glass roof, and 
go up higher. 

There was a roar and a rumble all about 
us. Wheelbarrows, by thousands, went 
trundling up and down with huge loads of 
all conceivable sorts of things that must be 
in place before the grand unveiling in the 
morning. A band of sixty Mexicans, in 
gorgeous uniforms of silver and gold, broke 
in on the uncouth scene with tender melo- 
dy now and then as they practiced and re- 
hearsed their parts for the morrow. 

‘It may not be out of place to say here that 
these Mexicans are ahead of us in music. 
Permit me to set it down bravely and firmly 
as a fact which no informed person will 
undertake to disprove, that this city of New 
Orleans is the musical city of America. I 
find no one here not familiar with all the 
French operas. Notably is this musical 
knowledge and culture a feature among 
the creoles. The cheap and tawdry dramas 
of the Jack Shepard order, like ‘‘The 
Lights of London,” ‘*‘ Rominie Rye,” and so 
on, have only the creole’s contempt; he 
never thinks of going to see such things; 
but he is wild over the opera. He is a 
born musician, and a musician by culture 
as well as by nature. This city that gave 
us Gottschalk will yet give us a composer 
who may stop the importation of doubtful 
French composition of melody. And yet, 
with all their taste and culture in this most 
civilizing and refining of arts, they take off 
their hats before this band of sixty Mexi- 
cans, and concede them the palm and post 
of honor here to-day. 

And now, without moving any person, 
and only a few of the states, let me call at- 
tention to one or two conspicuous facts be- 
fore proceeding to tell you of the simple in- 
augural ceremonies. In the first place, 
there are few, very few, pieces of artillery, 
or old swords, or any similar signs of man’s 
former folly or brutality; but there are 





acres and acres of plows and reaping ma- 
chines. 

If anybody cares in this connection 
to reflect a second, he can see that it was 
the Avery plow of Louisville, and the Mc- 
Cormick reaper of Chicago, which beat the 
South in the late great battles; not the can- 
non at all. A man with theimproved plow 
and the reaper of the North could do 
twenty men’s labor in the field; the other 
nineteen could go to the war. But the 
Southerner’s plow or reaper was a slave; 
and when he went to war—nineteen to 
fight one reaper—his slave or reaper stood 
still. Don’t forget this fact, you who love 
your land and cherish the integrity and the 
position of the Union. It was not Grant at 
Vicksburg, nor Hancock at Gettysburg; 
it was the reaper and the plow that fought 
and won the battles in the end. 

The state which has the richest and the 
prettiest things here is Massachusetts. 

The state with the largest space and ex- 
hibit is Texas. But to my mind—and I 
hasten to set it down with a smiling heart— 
the state that has the best, the most useful 
and earnest exhibit here is California. No; 
she has no gold to speak of now to exhibit. 
Her gold is in her grain, her grapes, her 
fruit, wood, and sweet nuts. Think of all 
the Italian chestnuts and all the almonds 
coming from California. Well; they will; 
and right soon, too. 

Maryland is here, with little Delaware in 
her lap, holding a can of preserved peaches; 
and both are gorgeous and beautiful in 
banners and yellow bunting. In fact, this 
whole scene here is splendid with banners. 
The center of the Government building has 
afieid of about ten acres overhead devoted 
entirely to the American flag. This may 
seem in bad taste. But not so. These fer- 
vid blue skies and this warm midwinter, 
with all the gardens, and all the walls, even 
the ditches, dashed with all kinds of gay 
color, red roses, white roses, and now and 
then an early magnolia opening out like a 
white flag in the light green tree-top—why, 
you see, man is only following Nature, 
ufar off, too, even with the gayest colors he 
can mass together. 

I am living in the home of Geo. W. 
Cable, the creole novelist, while he is de- 
livering a course of readings in the North 
along with Mark Twain; and every morn- 
ing my table is made beautiful by my black 
servant with flowers of all kinds and colors 
gathered from the open garden. The red 
roses do not fear to be too red or too 
abundant under these. blue skies down by 
the mouth of the great river; and the white 
roses have the same sweet confidence in the 
fitness of things as God fashioned them. I 
can at this moment step out on my porch, 
and pull from among the friendly green 
orange boughs a bushel of golden oranges 
of the sweetest kind; and the orange blos- 
soms are bursting and breathing their 
fragrance all over my porch from these 
same boughs that are borne down with 
the golden apples of Hesperides. And so, 
with all this color to begin with, you may 
eusily see that, when this city became one 
sea of star-spangled banners on the open- 
ing morning, we had a gay scene, indeed. 
Along with many governors of Southern 
states and some eminent men of the North, 
among whom I may mention Dr. Talmage, 
we were taken up the river, on a great 
steamer, to the Fair grounds. The Mexican 
band played grandly and gayly as we 
steamed up the great river between a line 
of many thousand sea craft of all kinds, 
and all as richly decorated with flags as 
possible. Some ships of war from other 
countries fired salutes; all paid great re- 
spect to the passing ship, with its decks 
jammed with beautiful ladies and able men. 

Ten miles up the river, and we drew in 
before the great Exposition Buildings, their 
banners making a brilliant dash of color 
above the gray old Druid oaks made fa- 
mous by travelers long ago. 

About twenty-five thousand people, 
headed by Major Burke, the Director- 
Geueral, and the soul of the great work, 
received us at the wharf. The cannon 
pealed, soldiers deployed, many bands 
played; hundreds of horsemen galloped 
about the grounds before us, and we 
marched across, under the great mossy 
oaks, to the main building. And there, 
seated on a lofty platform, ten thousand 
people to the right and to the left, and 





perhaps forty thousand people before us, 
the tired ceremonies which always attend 
the opening of great enterprises were gone 
through with, as per program, and the 
President of the United States declared 
opened the greatest World Fair that has 
ever been. 

The work was done, and we sauntered 
wearily away over the vast place to try 
and see and say exactly if it was as nearly 
ready for inspection as had been promised. 

The truth is it is not ready, but is in an 
assured state of splendid promise. Enough 
is to be seen not only to keep one busy till 
Spring, but to permit me, a disinterested 
stranger, on his travels of ebservation, to 
say that it will be by far the grandest 
World’s Fair that has ever yet been seen. 
The poem, by Mr. Townsend, of this city, 
was able and earnest and good. I have 
space for but a few stanzas: 

“The rolling drum, the trumpets’ noisy blare, 

The colors yonder, tangled with the air, 

The pomp of nations and their pageantries— 

The splendors that with splendors here compare ; 


Not these the symbols of man’s power—not 
these | 


“The sobbing engines set their psalms to him— 
The metals, mastered by his lightest whim, 
He with a single finger can control ; 
Till cold machines, waked from their slumbers 
grim, 
So human seem, they only lack a soul. 


“The depths of earth his eager feet have pressed; 
The loftiest hights his daring arm caressed ; 
No sphinx so frowning but his lips have kissed, 
And coaxed her secret from her stony breast, 
To sit a hooded talcon on his wrist. 


“The subtle force he gathers from the skies 
And buckles to his strengthful energies ; 
The mighty giants that his genius throws 
And fetters to his daring enterprise— 
These, with their chaplets bind his godlike 
brows. 


“My gaze I lift above these palaced plains, 
Where Peace her proudest victory maiutains, 
Remembering those we never may forget; 
And as the eye the empyrean gains 
De soto smiles and Joliet and Marquette ; 


“ And brave La Salle, and Iberville are there, 
This consummation of their dream to share; 
They, with Bienville greet us from on high, 
To all the triumphs of this day co-heir. 
Such names, such deeds, such heroes never die,” 
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Ir is now seven years since Tholuck 
passed from the Church militant to the 
Church triumphant; but his memory is 
still fresh and green among the readers of 
his works, and especially among those nu- 
merous pupils who were led by his teach- 
ing and example to the service of Christ. 
No German professor was better known 
in America; none took so much interest 
in American students. After he settled 
as professor of theology in Halle, when 
Robinson and Hodge studied there, he kept 
up a familiar intercourse with Americans 
who, in an unbroken line of succession, vis- 
ited that university to prosecute their 
studies under his direction. His familiarity 
with the English tongue, the versatility and 
elasticity of his mind, his hospitality and 
his unfailing love for young men of all 
nationalities and creeds, formed irresistible 
attractions. Many of our most distin- 
guished divines of the past and present 
generation, Robinson, Hodge, J. A. Alex- 
ander, Sears, H. B. Smith, Park, Prentiss, 
Fisher, etc., enjoyed the benefit of his lec- 
tures and person«l intercourse. He often 
spoke to me of Hodge, Smith and Prentiss 
as his ‘ American pets.” The memorial 
volumes of Hudge and Smith contain inter- 
esting reminiscences of their friendship 
with the great teacher of Halle, whose life- 
work was to lead students to Christ as the 
only Master. 

The memory of this remarkable man is 
now secured against oblivion by an excel- 
lent biography, of which the first volume 
has just made its appearance—Das Leben 
D. Friedrich August Gotttreu Tholuck’s, 
dargestelit von Professor Leopold Witte, Su- 
perintendent und geistl. Inspektor der ké- 
nigt. Landesschule Pforta. Erster Band 
1799—1826. Bielefeld wnd Leipeig, 1884. 

Professor Witte is in. every way quali- 
fied for the task. Tholuck, bimself, would 
probably have selected: him. When, in 
1869, I invited Tholugk, in the name of the 
American Branch of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, to attend the General Conference, 
which was to be held in New York, in 1870, 
he promised to come, remarking, in his hu- 





morous way: ‘‘I am afraid of your mobs, 
your hot cakes for breakfast, and your 
kindness; but I shall venture it?’ The 


‘postponement of the Conference to 1878, on 


account of the Franco-German war, pre- 
vented his visit. He was invited again; but 
felt too old and feeble to cross the ocean, 
and recommended in his place his younz 
pupil and friend, Professor Witte, who 
brought with him a chapter of Tholuck’s 
autobiography, and supplemented it with a 
faithful account of his services to evangeli- 
cal religion in Germany. Witte isa son of 
the celebrated Dante scholar and translator. 
who died,a few years ago,in Halle. He 
has performed his task with great fidelity 
and thoroughness. 

The first volume comes down only to the 
arrival of Tholuck as ordinary professor of 
Theology in Halle, in the year 1826. It 
makes large use of the diary which he kept 
in his youth, in half a dozen or more lan- 
guages. For he was, next to Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, of Rome, the greatest linguistic 
prodigy of the nineteenth century. He ac- 
quired ‘the knowledge of foreign tongues 
with ease, and spoke two or three dozen of 
them with fluency. He was born at Bres- 
Jau, Silesia, March 80th, 1799, and had a 
very hard youth. His father was a gold- 
smith, in moderate circumstances, and 
with alarge family. His mother died when 
he was seven years old, and his stepmother 
neglected him for her own children. He 
was often tempted to commit suicide. But 
he had an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and, as he proved entirely unfit for the pro- 
fession of his father, or for any other me- 
chanical business he was allowed to go 
through the gymnasium. He devoured 
novels, books of travel, and foreign lan- 
guages, especially those of the Orient. By 
excessive study he injured his eye-sight 
and undermined his health, He was a 
stranger to faith; his father read the daily 
prayers, and went to church on Sunday 
morning; but that was the whole of his re- 
ligion. Young Tholuck was especially fond 
of Arabic, the language of the ‘‘ Thousand 
and Onc Nights,” and of most of the heroes 
of his childish dreams. When he left the 
gymnasium for the University, he delivered 
a public address, in which he associated 
Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, and placed 
all three below the Indian Manu, the Per- 
sian Zoroaster, and the Chinese Confucius. 
He intended, at that time, to visit the 
Orient, and to prove by new discoveries 
how far the heathen and Mohammedan wis- 
dom surpassed the Christian religion. (See 
p- 46.) 

But Providence led him to the University 
of Berlin. Here he was converted, espe- 
cially through the instrumentality of Nean- 
der, the Churgh historian, and Baron von 
Kottwitz, a Moravian (1757-1848) who de- 
voted his life to works of charity, and who 
figures in Tholuck’s ‘‘ True Consecration of 
the Skeptic ” as the venerable patriarch and 
as his spiritual father. I made his personal 
acquaintance in 1840, with a letter of intro- 
duction from Tholuck, and I never saw a 
more Chrisilike disciple. He was a true 
nobleman by nature and divine grace, and 
an evangelical saint of the type of John, 
who leaned on the Mastcr’s bosom. It was 
impossible to come near him without breath- 
ing the air of moral purity and elevation, of 
heavenly love and peace. Never shall I for- 
get his venerable form, his serene counte- 
vance, his benignant smile, his gracious 
words. Such love and humility were seldom 
more beautifuliy blended. Tholuck’s con- 
version was not asudden act. He had to pass 
through many a struggle, and often came to 
the very brink of despair. He descended 
to the depths of sin before he mounted the 
hights of grace, and found the pearl of peace 
with God and with himself. He has bim- 
self best described his spiritual experience 
in his youthful and most interesting and 
useful book on ‘‘ Sin and the Redeemer; 
or, the True Consecration of the Skeptic.” 


After completing his academic studies 
from 1816 to 1820, he applied to the theo- 
logical faculty of Berlin, then consisting of 
Schleiermacher, Marheiheke and “Neander 
—the Old Testament chair had been vacated 
by DeWette’s dismissal—for admission to 
the degree of Licentiat of Theology and 
permission to lecture on Oriental languages. 
Schleiermacher threw difficulties in the way 


and appears to disadvantage in the negotia-- 


tions; but Neander proved his true friend 
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as he had always been. He recommended 
Tholuck most heartily as being ‘‘ known to 
him from long personal intercourse as a 
man of excellent abilities, most lively zeal 
for science, rare attainments, and of an 
earnest Christian character.” ‘‘I believe,” 
he added, with prophetic foresight, *‘ that 
he will make his mark and accomplish a 
great and good work.” Itis acurious fact that 
none of the ordinary professors were willing 
to examine young Tholuck in the Oriental 
languages, which were bis forie. Neander 
propossed to get a testimony from Pro- 
fessor Wilken, of the philosophical faculty, 
or to call in Dr. Bellermann, an eztraordi- 
nary professor of Hebrew Oriental litera- 
ture, as examiner. Tholuck passed safely 
through the fiery ordeal, took his degree 
and began to lecture a3 Privatdocent, 
with a good prospect of being advanced to 
the professorship vacated by DeWette. 
Among the thirteen Latia theses which he 
defended at his ‘ habilitation,” (the triul- 
disputation of an academic lecturer) the 
following characterize his theological anti- 
rationalistic standpoint and foreshadow 
his future usefulness. 

1. No valid argument against the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch can be drawn from 
its language and style. 

2. It is a perverse opinion to see nothing 
better in the Old Testament prophets than 
poets or political leaders of the Hebrew 
people. 

8. The heroes of the Hebrew people sur- 
pass in moral and religious worth the great 
and famous men of learned Greece and 
warlike Rome. 

5. The idea of an eternal divine revealer 
is found among all Orientals; but this fact, 
far trom conflicting with the doctrine of 
our Saviour, confirms it. 

6. The fact that the schools of the Cab. 
alists teach a certain kind of trinity, is no 
argument against, but for the dogmas of 
the Christians. 

7. To deny the doctrine of hereditary de- 
pravity is fatal to the Christian system. 

8. The prophecy of Isaiah liii is Mes- 
sianic. 

9. The argument of Paul, in the ninth 
chapter of Romans, is not aimed at the de- 
nial of free will. Nevertheless, it is an error 
to suppose that the doctrine of divine de- 
crees is inconsistent with holiness of life. 

At first he had very few hearers; but he 
soon gathered around him a band of 
students, and began to exercise that person- 
al magnetism which made him so eminently 
useful at Halle. He gathered them to his 
study on Thursday and Sunday evenings 
for devotional meetings, which resembled 
the collegia pietatis of Franke and Spener 
and of the holy club of the young Wesleys 
and other students of Oxford. In 1823 he 
made, with the aid of the ministry of public 
worship, a literary journey to Holland and 
England to copy Arabic, Persian and other 
rare Oriental manuscripts for the elucida- 
tion of the history of Oriental religions. In 
London he made an imprudent public speech 
ata missionary meeting, in which he ex- 
posed, in unqualified terms, the rationalism 
of German universities, especially of Halle, 
which created great indignation among the 
professors of Halle, and nearly defeated his 
call, Soon after his return he received an 
appointment to fill the chair of dogmatics, 
vacated by the death of the venerable Dr. 
Knapp, in Halle. He accepted and arrived 
April 1st, 1826. 

Here the first volume closes. We eagerly 
look for the second, which will describe 
his public usefulness as professor, preacher, 
author, friend, and guide of youth during 


a full half-century of incessant activity. 
New Yor City, 


ANNO DOMINI. 


BY JOHN HALL, D.D. 











Ir was not until more than five centuries 
after the Messiah's advent that this form of 
camputing time was suggested. Its first 
proposal is ascribed to a Scythian monk, 
Dionysius Exiguus, and its first actual 
adoption to the more notable English monk 
and historian, Bede, the Venerable. Charles 
Ill, of Germany, was the first monarch who 
added the sacred date to that of his own 
reign, and now it is well nigh universal in 
Christian kingdoms and republics, 

But the title itself is older than either of 
the monks. In the Latin versions of the 
Bible ‘Annum Domini” and “Annum Dom- 





ino” are the translations of ‘‘ the accept- 
able year of the Lord,” in the Hebrew of 
Isaiah Ixi, 2, and the Greek of Luke iv, 
19. The scriptural name may well have 
struck the minds of the pious chronologers 
as more suitable for Christian use than 
those taken from cycles of astronomy, or 
the periods of heathen games or human 
potentates. It may have become a mere 
matter of convenient figures, its significa- 
tion seldom remembered. But who does not 
rejoice that our years, as they come and 
go, are calculated from the incarnation of 
the Divine Word; that we call each one 
“the year of our Lord,” as if all years are 
his, as if our own life took its chief im- 
portance from that of the Son of God—the 
supreme event of time—‘' Anno Domini” 
superseding ‘‘ Anno Mundi,” as marking 
the greatest era of all time? This day we 
hail the opening of a new CurisTIAN year. 
The Jews say 5644 from the Creation; the 
Mohammedans 1301 from the Hegira. It is 
only Christians who say 1885, the year of 
the Lord—of our Lord. 


This fact of itself is enough to make the 
new year ‘‘acceptable.” But that epithet 
becomes more congruous when we notice 
that ‘“‘the Spirit of the Lord God” 
anointed the prophet to proclaim it seven 
centuries before the event became the 
utterance of the Lord Christ. Jesus,‘ being 
full of the Holy Ghost,” returning ‘in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee,” took 
up the sacred roll in the synagogue, 
‘*found the place where it [the prediction] 
was written,” and stopping at the line ‘‘to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord,” 
closed the volume ‘‘and began to say unto 
them, This day is the Scripture fulfilled in 
your ears”; in their ears, because they 
heard the preaching of the Anno Domini, 
so long waited for on the credit of Isaiah. 
Now if the birth of Jesus is a proper event 
to give date to the new era in the world’s 
history, the opening of the Gospel by his 
preaching—then ‘‘this day” on which began 
the fulfillment of the purpose of his coming 
—would seem to be even more significant. 
At the Bethlehem stable it was the body pre- 
pared to do the will of God—brought forth. 
At the Nazareth synagogue it was the same 
body brought wp, mature in wisdom and 
stature, doing the will and declaring the 
mission. Before this the Messiah’s life was 
prospective as to its mediatorial objects; 
but when he unfolded the parchment at 
the reader’s desk, it was to announce as 
present the acceptable year «*° the Lord. 
The Anno Domini of the birth was fulfilled, 
merged into the Anno Domini of the work 
-~-the end for which he was born, The 
mortal birth-year was the twelve months 
infancy ; but the year opened for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the poor, the broken- 
hearted, the captives, the blind, the bruised, 
was no calendar measurement. It was the 
opening of an era that should roll on with the 
millenniums of time, and then fall into the 
everlasting. The Anno Domini of God has 
no figures; it is eternity; for with him the 
acceptable—as the Vulgate translates it the 
‘*placable’—year is perennial. The gra- 
cious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth on that particular hour of his minis- 
try on earth, are in the perpetual course of 
accomplishment, through their written rec- 
ord, and wheresoever the Gospel is taught 
according to that record, in all languages, 
and by whatever instrumentalities. 

Worthy, then, is this opening of the New 
Year to be welcomed as acceptable. It 
brings with it a reappearance of the favora- 
ble prepossessions of God toward our race, 
and addresses itself directly to the sinful, 
the poor, the suffering, the enslaved, the 
blind, all the mourning and the fearful, 
better as to the condition of body, soul, or 
mind. It is the jubilee of salvation, liberty, 
blessing for all the calamities that the years 
of mortal existence bring in their course. 
When the New Testament beseeches us not 
to receive the grace of God in vain, it quotes 
from the Old Testament prophet. ‘*Thus 
saith the Lord, in an acceptable time have 
I heard thee, and in a day of salvation have 
I helped thee,” adding, ‘‘ behold, now is the 
accepted time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.” It is the greeting of a Happy 
New Year! And if itis so on the part of the 
Merciful and Good Fathgr and Sovereign, 
it must be a propitious time for all who 
are in ashes, mourning, and heaviness, 
for which none but an omnipotent hand can 





give them beauty, joy, and praise. The 
Father remembers it is Anno Domini—the 
year of our Lord, his Son—his and our 
Christ. To make us acceptable was the 
very purpose of laying help on one mighty 
tosave. Then it is obvious that ‘‘ Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners” 
is ‘‘a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation.” There was atime when cere- 
monial sacrifices called to the remembrance 
of sins ‘ every year”—a sad anniversary of 
association with sin, and a atill future offer- 
ing of real efficacy; but the Anno Domini 
is the commemoration of the one sacrifice 
for sins, after which the Son “forever sat 
down on the right hand of God.” How ac- 
ceptable, then, should the revolutions of 
time be which add a figure to the current 
century as anew year of the Lord, prov- 
ing the accomplishment of what was once 
un annual day of atonement! 

The very name—the A. D. 1885—thrust 
before our eyes daily in every newspaper, 
every bill and check, every letter and docu- 
ment, every calculation of chronology, 
should be a remembrance of a year accept- 
able for infinitely more valuable purposes 
than any other dates or amounts could 
represent. What a good practice of mre- 
monics it would be tomake the four figures, 
whenever we form or see or speak them, a 
turnivog of memory to what they represent! 
What a bold criminal must he be who can 
date his frauds or forgeries or false entries 
from the year of our Lord! What a blessed 
resolution for each of our readers to make 
this an acceptable year of the Lord by ac- 
cepting his grace and living accordingly! 

TRENTON, N. J. 
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Some one prophesied that it would be ‘‘a 
cold day for Washington when the statue 
in honor of Admiral Dupont is unveiled”; 
and it was cold, gray, and stormy. <A wind 
that had sharpened its edges upon icebergs 
and snowfields swept around the place 
and made the faces of the distinguished 
people who were present look very grim 
and set, while the uniforms of officers that 
should have added a gay feature to the 
scene were observed under heavy over- 
coats. Senator Bayard stood with un- 
covered head while he was delivering his 
oration, and other snows than those of 
time fell upon it; fortunately he has a great 
deal of hair, and it, perhaps, served him in 
good stead. But to stand thus uncovered 
had a suicidal look, and made one feel that 
the coming Secretary of the Treasury would 
be in his grave before the place could be 
offered him. Mr. Bayard is from Delaware, 
the native state of Dupont, and it was, 
therefore, appropriate that he should make 
the address, 

The statue of bronze, by Mr. Launt 
Thompson, represents the Admiral as 
standing, in full uniform, without his hat, 
and with a marine glass just lowered from 
his eyes, as if some object of interest had 
been discovered on the horizon, the face 
still animated with the look. The position 
of the figure is easy and yet distinctly 
sailor-like. A man who treads the deck of 
a vessel for years acquires a peculiar walk 
and a peculiar way of standing. The artist 
has caught this little characteristic well; 
one would know it was a sailor if he knew 
nothing else of the figure. The Admiral 
was born in 1803, and was boy and youth 
through the years of 1812 aud 1815, when 
America showed England that she had a 
Navy and taught her that she could meet 
her and beat her on her own ground—I 
mean waters. 

In 1861, when war began with the South, 
he was sent as commander of the naval 
part of the expedition against Port Royal. 
Many Army officers of that expedition will 
still remember with vivid interest watching 
that battle, as they on the transports lay off, 
spectators of the scene, until the Navy 
should have silenced the forts on shore. 
Admiral Dupont’s vessel, the ‘‘ Wabash,” 
led off in the fiery ring of vessels which 
sailed slowly up, firing es they came abreast 
of the forts on the sand hills, and then 
swinging round to come up and pour in an- 
other broadside. It was handsomely done; 
and that fight was the first in the series of 
which Mobile Bay and New Orleans were 
the others, showing that vessels could hold 








their own and overcome forts heavily 
armed and with stout walls. The Adimirdl 
was a very handsome, stattly inan, with 
all the courtesy of manner which dis- 
tinguishes naval officers, and a high 
breeding of his own besides. His 
name stood forth in the service by the side 
of Farragut and Porter and Foote at the 
beginning of the War; and it can be easily 
believed that the desk of the naval secre- 
tary at Washington was piled high with 
letters from officers asking to serve undet 
Dupont. He wrestled with the problem of 
the taking of Fort Sumter, and, after some 
heavy fighting, gave it as his opinion that 
Charleston could not be taken by a purely 
naval attack. The Navy department did 
not agree with him and he requested to be 
recalled, and was, amid lamentations of 
both Army and Navy. Colonel Halpine, that 
brilliant young Irishman on the staff of 
General Hunter, who called himself Miles 
O'Reilly, wrote out the feelings of his 
brother officers in verse. ‘‘Give us back 
Dupont the king!” he cried. The judgment 
of the Admiral was sustained by his sut- 
cessor, and Charleston was battered and 
bruised, brt not taken until Sherman 
marched in from the back country and did 
the business with a purely land fight. The 
Admiral died in 1865, but his name was 
remembered in the city of Washington and 
a place reserved for him in what was to be 
the finest part of the city. Dupont Circle 
is surrounded by beautiful houses in all 
the variety of architecture which is now 
brought to every one’s door, if not actually 
made into the door. Mr. Gardiner Hub- 
bard, who still keeps his house in Boston, 
and whose daughter married Professor 
Bell, of the Bell telephone, has a fine house 
near by, and upon P Street is the mansion 
built by Mr. Blaine and now rented to Mr. 
Z. L. Leiter, of Chicago. 

The father and grandfather of Admiral 
Dupont were among the French Hugue- 
nots who came over here in the early days 
of this country, and the family still own 
great powder mills near Bergen Point, N. J., 
where Mrs. Dupont lives a quiet life, 
an old lady now and quite an invalid. 

The deadlock between the Senate and 
the Hcuse on the Naval Appropriation Bill 
which began several duys ago has continued 
so that the lawful vacation of the members 
who have remained behind to see it out 
willbe much shortened. Put ina nutshell, 
the bone of contention was this. The 
House was about to suffer the Navy to go 
for a month or more without any appropri- 
ation at all by not paying the Senate bill 
on that subject any attention. The Senate, 
therefore, would not agree to a concurrent 
resolution for the adjournment of both 
Houses over the holidays, which is neces- 
sary before they cau adjourn for more than 
three days. The punishment is that those 
members who went home before the ad. 
journment (which will be arranged at last, 
but very late) will perhaps see the fact of 
their absence commented upon unpleasantly 
by their constituents, especially by those 
that edit the newspapersand keep sharp eyes 
upon the Congressmen from their district. 

Mr. Vest, of Missouri, has introduced 
a resolution—of the kind called (concur. 
rent, as both Houses must agree upon 
it before it can be acted upon—that the 
Congressional Record shall print nothing but 
what is actually said and done in Congress. 

Mr. Vest is a short-bodie d, short-necked 
man, with a large head, covered sparsely 
with sandy hair, and with blue eyes. He 
speaks with great energy and force, with- 
out much gesticulation, and, in the present 
instance, with a very keen sense of the mat- 
ter in hand. 

‘The people of the United States are the 
best-natured upon the face of the earth,” 
said he. ‘‘ No other country would have 
tolerated such outrages as have heen per- 
petrated for years upon the Congressional 
Record. The Hon. Bardwell Slote franks 
his remarks by the thousand to the people 
of his district, as delivered on such a date 
in the House of Representatives, whereas, 
in fact, the Hon. Bardwell made no such 
remarks. He would only have liked to 
make them, and got permission to publish 
them as ifhe had made them. In reality, at 
the moment when he was supposed to be 
electrifying the floor and the galleries, in- 
terrupted only by rounds of applause, and 
by the presentation of bouquets, he was 
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probably munching a frugal lunch in the 
House restaurant or snoring placidly in the 
cloak-room. Some of the speeches reported 
as having been delivered before an admir- 
ing House are so ludicrous as to appeal to 
the national sense of humor, and the Amer- 
ican public has learned to regard the pro- 
ceedings of Congress as a sort of ‘‘ variety 
performance,” where nothing is real except 
the pay. In the Record of April 18th, 1880, 
a member, of poetic tendencies, obtained 
leave to print his remarks, on a bill provid- 
ing for ‘certain paintings on the wall of 
the Capitol,’ and then inserted blank verse 
to the amountof sixty pages quarto; in 
another Record, a few months later, there 
are a very few remarks by a member, sup- 
plemented by the entire Constitution of the 
United States.” 

‘‘The anomaly of a silent orator,” ae Mr. 
Vest called him later, is less known, how- 
ever, in the Senate than in the House. 
There is no ‘‘ leave to print” in the Senate ; 
and the House last year declined to take 
any steps to abolish the abuse of the 
Record. What it will do this year remains 
tu be seen. 

Christmas week will be quiet here, with 
the exception of fire-crackers and tin- 
horns. The Southerners still retain these 
methods of merry-making, and make as 
much noise with them as they did in the 
old days. Until New Year's, the time may 
be called ‘‘the Children’s Hours,” and not 
till then will there be any festivities of an 
exclusively adult nature. 

I was sitting with the wife of a senator 
an evening or two since, when one of the 
employés under Government came in to 
see her husband. After talking awhile 
with him, the old soldier and good officer 
during the War turned to the lady, his face 
lighting up as if he felt sure beforehand of 
her sympathy in what he was going to say. 

‘““Pve got a doll for my little grand- 
daughter,” said he. ‘Two feet long, I 
should think—a regular baby, in along white 
dress, and her clothes all worked, like a real 
baby. They’ve just come home from the 
washwoman’s, and they look so much like a 
real baby’s things that I was half afraid of 
’em. Then I have been making a trunk for it ; 
out of odds and ends I’ve picked up around 
the department; and that’s going to be just 
as natural-looking, too, as if she went to 
Saratoga every Summer. The doll’ll go 
into the trunk, with her long white dress 
and the rest of the clothes folded under 
her, and she’ll look up at the little girl that 
opens that trunk. It’s going to her by 
express; and I—I’d give five dollars to be 
behind the door and see her face when she 
opens the lid. Why, no queen could 
have a better lay-out.” 

The so called *‘ fox bunt,” attempted here 
last week, was finally suppressed. The 
**meet” was to take place in front of the 
Arlington, from whence they were to ride 
out to General Beall’s farm, beyond the 
limits of the city, and there the animal, a 
pet fox, which had been on exhibition ina 
show window, was to be let loose for the 
benefit of those who wished to race after 
him. But certain members of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
held that the desired end did not justify 
the means. There wasa difference between 
hunting out a fox,which had made himself a 
nuisance among hen-roosts and turkey-pens, 
and chasing him until one got a chance to 
kill him, and taking a pet animal and driv- 
ing him over an unfamiliar country, where 
he could have little chance to get away. So 
when the ‘‘ meet” met—disappointing very 
much the little black boys who had come 
to see it, in that the hunters were not ar- 
rayed in scarlet, after the manner of Old 
Englandé—an agent of the society was 
there also, mounted and with a determined 
expression of countenance. They rode out 
nearly to the farm. He then whispered to 
a few of the hunters that ‘‘the penalty 
for fox-hunting in Maryland was $250.” 

That was calculated to cool the ardor of 
any hunter, and the gentlemen all felt much 
indignation that any state government 
could pass such a low, degrading regula- 
tion; but it was effectual. They turned 
their horses and rode back into town, and 
the promoter of the affair is $5 out of 


pocket, and the little gray fox passed a 


pleasant day without hearing the bell- 
mouthed clamor of the hounds at his terri- 
fied heels. 





Mr. Hugh McCulloch, the new Secretary 
of the Treasury, is again in the position to 
which he was called in 1865, as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Salmon P. Chase and William 
Pitt Fessenden, of Maine. The new secre- 
tary, who lacked confirmation for a while on 
account of his suspected leaning toward 
free trade, as shown in his report of the 
Treasury for the year, is tall, as an Ohio 
man should always be, with a light com- 
plexion and pale blue eyes. His face has a 
few simple, strong lines, which are charac- 
teristic, and his quiet simplicity of manner 
impresses one very pleasantly. 

As he stood in the red room with the 
other members of the Cabinet, on the day 
when the Exposition was opened by the 
President from the White House, a lady 
seeing him with Mr. Frelinghuysen and 
Mr. Chandler and the other secretaries, said 
to him: ‘‘1t must seem like old times to be 
back again.” 

He thought she only meant to be back in 
Washington, and answered: ‘‘ Yes; we 
have taken a pleasant house, and shall be 
here now all Winter. We were inthe coun- 
try for one or two Winters; but Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch found it rather—rather—isolated”— 
and he hesitated. ‘A little lonesome, I 
suppose,” said the lady, follwing the turn 
he had given her remark. ‘ Yes, lonely; 
quiet for two people.” 

It is almost impossible for these words to 
convey the utter unconsciousness that his 
manner conveyed of there being anything 
remarkable about himself; that the trusted 
friend of Abraham Lincoln, who had carried 
the portfolio of Secretary of the Treasury 
in the years that followed our War and 
managed the finances wisely and well, was 
a person whom people might be{glad to see, 
might even regard with admiration. 

When he spoke next it was of his oldest 
daughter, a beautiful girl, who has been 
married recently to a descendant of the 
Yale family, who gave their name to the 
college in New Haven. 

WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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A ovaim to immortality is necessarily ad- 
dressed to the distant future, and, like 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Ode to Posterity,” it is always 
in danger of miscarrying. Even the French 
Academy, influential as it is in the present, 
has small power over the future. If its au- 
thority suffices to make a man a little more 
conspicuous among his contemporaries than, 
perhaps, otherwise he should be; if, occa- 
sionally, it stimulates him to increased in- 
tellectual activity, and at his death embalms 
his memory in an official eulogy, then its 
mission is fulfilled as far as the individual 
is concerned, and posterity will remember 
or forget him according to his deserts and 
quite independently of his academical re- 
pute. To be sure, the venerable institution 
is at present devising a scheme for quick- 
ening the memory of posterity. It is said to 
be preparing a voluminous biographical 
dictionary—a sort of literary columbarium, 
where a!] that is intellectually imperishable 
of an academician (his intellectual ashes, 
so to speak) is to be deposited. 

The French Academy, as every one 
knows, was founded in 1635 by the Cardi- 
nal Richelieu. The great minister was per- 
petually haunted by a desire to distinguish 
himself as a man of letters, and when, 
finally, in spite of many flattering assur- 
ances to the contrary, he became convinced 
of the futility of his efforts, his ambition 
took another direction, and he began to ex- 
tend to the worshipers of the Muses the 
benefit of his powerful patronage. If he 
could not be a Horace or a Virgil, he could 
at all events be a Mecenas. A company of 
litterateurs, who were in the habit of meet- 
ing once a week at the house of a certain 
Conrart, one of the King’s secretaries, had 
been favorably mentioned to Richelieu, and 
when he offered them his protection and a 
charter, as a corporate institution, they 
dared not oppose his wishes. There is con- 
siderable evidence, however, that they ac- 
cepted rather reluctantly the Cardinal’s 
official protectorship, as well as the other 
honors which he chose to thrust upon 
them. They adopted, after much discus- 
sion, the name ‘‘ The French. Academy,” 
and defined it as their object and proper 
function to watch over the purity of the 





French language. They were to endeavor 
to purge it of its barbarisms, to banish, as 
far as they were able, all inelegant idioms 
which savored of the trades and the law- 
courts, and to fix the canons of taste in lin- 
guistic matters by the publication of a 
grammar, a dictionary and occasional criti- 
cisms on works published by men of their 
own number. A treatise on rhetoric and 
another on poetry are also mentioned as be- 
ing among the self-imposed obligations of 
the future. 

Among the original eleven of Conrart’s 
circle elegant mediocrity was the rule. 
They were excellent and harmless gentle- 
men, who were more agreeably conscious 
of their dignity in discussing literary and 
scholarly topics than in retailing town-gos- 
sip and the scandals of the court. Some 
of them wrote poetry in the amiable dille- 
tante fashion which was then in vogue, and 
might have gone down to posterity as great 
but unrecognized geniuses if they had not 
committed the indiscretion of printing 
their verses. They were probably no more 
worthy of being forcibly immortalized than 
a dozen other literary clubs which were 
simultaneously holding meetings in various 
fashionable Parisian salons. Academies for 
all possible and impossible objects had 
been the rage of the preceding century, and 
I cannot help thinking it an advantage to 
the protégés of Richelieu that the Palm- 
Order of Saxony, the Zntronati of Sienna, 
the Arcadians of Rome, and all the innu- 
merable other academies of Germany and 
Italy had already exhausted the whole cata- 
logue of follies, and thereby forced their 
French successors into choosing (if merely 
for the sake of originality) the only course 
which was as yet untrodden—that of com- 
parative sanity and wisdom. 


The first elections to membership in the 
infant institution were in no wise exciting. 
It seemed even difficult to drum up the re- 
quired number of candidates for immortal- 
ity. Authors of real merit, of which 
France had several during the reign of 
Louis XIII, were well aware that a com- 
pany of mediocre men, even if they were 
patronized by a Cardinal, could do no more 
collectively than they had done iodividual- 
ly toward the creation of genuine litera- 
ture; and they were loth, perhaps, to sub- 
mit their own productions to the judgment 
of this officially constituted board of crit- 
ics. We thus hear that a certain Jean- 
Louis de Balzac, adefunct celebrity of the 
period, long resisted the advances of the 
academician chaplain, because he feared 
that it was the ambition of the Academy to 
establish a kind of intellectual tyranny, of 
which he, Balzac, had no desire to become 
a subject. It was not until the year 1686 
that the full number of forty was recruited, 
although of these hardly one-third had even 
the minutest literary pretensions. The 
weekly meetings must, therefore, have been 
rather a strain on the patience of those who 
were, or imagined themselves to be, on in- 
timate terms with the Muses, and who were 


‘possibly deficient in that reverence for gray- 


haired dullness which has, indeed, always 
been a Teutonic rather than a Gallic char- 
acteristic. If Pavillon, a feeble poet, and 
himself later one of the ‘‘ immortals,” can 
be trusted, the sessions of the Academy in 
its early days, must have been anything but 
exhilarating. ‘‘I was introduced by M. 
Racine,” he writes. ‘‘ Eleven persons were 
present. One was listening, one was asleep, 
three were quarreling, and the remaining 
six walked out without saying a word.” 
According to d’Alembert, who has writ- 
ten the History of. the Academy, it was, 
during the last century, and, I might add, 
is yet the secret or avowed ambition of 
every man of letters in France to be re- 
ceived among ‘‘ the forty immortals”; but 
as the number of the /auteuils is limited by 
law, while the number of the aspirants is 
subject to no such regulation, it follows 
that each election which makes one man 
happy, adds to the misery of perhaps a 
dozen, who believe themselves equally en- 
titled to the honor.. Many console them- 
selves (like ‘‘ Le Petit Chose,” in Daudet’s 
novel of that name) with the reflec- 
tion that the Academy is a collection 
of purblind and shriveled up old fogies, 
who are entirely without sympathy with 
the century, and without comprehension 
of its deeper problems. Whenever these 
ante-diluvian gentlemen have come for- 


wafd in their capacity of official critics, 
how utterly they have failed to satisfy 
either the author or the public! In the 
case of Corneille’s ‘“‘Cid,” how mean were 
the motives that prompted them, how ser- 
vile their submission to the jealousy of 
Richelieu. But this kind of argument, 
however soothing it may be in the moment 
of disappointment, is too palpably insin- 
cere to afford a lasting balm. At the next 
vacancy, the progressive child of the cen- 
tury again pays his court to the thirty-nine 
surviving immortals, submits with great 
equanimity to being cross-examined in re- 
gard to his religious and political senti- 
ments, keeps all his advanced theories 
firmly locked in his breast, admires the 
prosy old authors, whom in his heart he de- 
spises, talks like Sir Leicester Dedlock 
about the barriers of society, which must 
not be broken down, and on the whole, 
suspends the operation of his conscience 
most successfully, as long as the fateful in- 
terview lasts. If, then, at the end of the 
week, during which it must be presumed 
that the Recording Angel has had his hands 
full, it turns out that all the cab-fares and 
fees to servants have been in vain, what 
wonder if the wretched man whose 
feelings have been thus wantonly trifled 
with dips his quill in the bitterest conden: 
sation of satirical acid and hurls some 
stinging epigrams against the miserable, 
hypocritical ‘‘ forty who have the intellect 
of four.”* 

This second rebuff, you would think, is 
as much as the candidate’s self-respect can 
endure; but no, another year passes, an- 
other ‘‘immortal” is reminded of his mor- 
tality, and the tantalizing vision of the va- 
cant fauteuil leaves our child of the centu- 
rynopeace. The prospective biographies, 
the eulogies in the daily press, his portrait 
in the Illustration and the Monde Il- 
lustré, his photograph in the shop: 
windows of the Rue de Rivoli, and the 
suddenly stimulated sale of his forgotten 
poems and tales published long ago at his 
expense—all these things and a hundred 
other academical fantasies mingle in his 
dream, and he resolveu, at length, to yield 
to the persuasions of his wife, and, out of re« 
gard for the future of his children, to let 
the past be past, to forget and to forgive, 
and to run up another score with the Re- 
cording Angel. Be it remarked in paren- 
thesis, however, that, during the past year, 
he has (for prudential reasons) suffered 
his wings to be clipped; he is less utopian, 
less humanitarian in his political theories; 
he has come to the conclusion, at which 
every sane Frenchman sooner or later ars 
rives, that, in order that France may be 
strong, it is necessary that all the rest of 
the world should be weak; that, in order 
that France may be glorious and happy, 
it is proper that the remaining fragment of 
humanity—the outer barbarians—should 
be comparatively inglorious and unhappy. 
He take pains to express this belief in 
poetical prose and in prosaic verse, in iam- 
bics, alexandrines and hexameters; he in« 
sinuates that if the Germans did not sack 
Paris, it was simply because they did not 
dare, because they felt like slaves in the 
presence of their masters.t He sends 
copies of all these patriotic diatribes to the 
thirty-nine academicians, makes the ac» 
customed round of calls, soliciting votes, 
and is at length received in the hall of 
‘the immortals.” He now makes the 
proud reflection which afforded so much 
satisfaction to Fontenelle, that there can- 
not be possibly more than thirty-nine per- 
sons in al] the world who have more 
esprit than he. Within another decade 
he grows patriarchal and conservative, and 
warns his sons against radical sentiments, 
and speaks pityingly of the utopian follies 
of bis own youth. 

The attitude of the literary guiid toward 
the Academy has been pithily expressed by 
Fontenelle in his epigram: 

“ Sommes-nous trente-neuf, on est 2 vos genoux ; 

Et sommes-nous quarante, on ee moque de vous.” 
Which might be freely translated : 

“ When we are thirty-nine, the world is at our feet j 

But when our ranks are full, then hosts and gibes 

we meet.” 

The Academy has, as a rule, endeavored 
to keep out of politics. Count de 
was particularly anxious to impress this 
duty upon his colleagues, when, in 1841, he 








* Piron. t Jules Simon. 
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presided over the meeting which had the 
honor of receiving Victor Hugo. The poet, 
he said, must remain a poet, the artist an 
artist, and must leave public affairs to those 
who make a specialty of politics, an in- 
junction against which Victor Hugo must 
have inwardly rebelled; and, judging by 
his later career, he cannot be said to have 
taken the academical lesson to heart. But 
since then the times have changed; the 
liberal spirit of the Republic has invaded 
the strongholds of the past, and among 
the forty there are now many of the fore- 
most leaders of public opinions in France. 
Some are life senators and members of the 
Assembly, others leading journalists, and 
again others hold, or have held, ministerial 
portfolios. The Academy troubles itself 
no longer about upholding and advocating 
this or that principle of government, art, or 
society; it concerns itself no longer with 
the style of political or religious factions, 
but impartially recognizes the highest intel- 
lectual merit wherever it may be found. It 
rewards not the kind, but the degree of ex- 
cellence. The progress of civilization is 
brought about by incessant struggles, and 
the shock and stress of the contest stimu- 
lates the intellects ard concentrates the 
scattered energies into the moment’s focus 
of action. The Academy no more pretends 
to sit in judgment upon the contending 
parties, and to determine which is right and 
which is wrong; but if they are both sin- 
cere and able men, it will probably give 
them the opportunity to shake hands cor- 
dially in its hall, after the battle is over. 

‘“*At acertain elevation,” says Renan,* 
‘all the functions of the intellectual life are 
sisters; in a well-organized society ail tuose 
who consecrate themselves to good and 
beautiful things are colaborers; everything 
becomes literature when it is done with 
talent; or, in other words, literature is a 
sort of Olympus, where all struggles and 
inequalities vanish, where all reconcilia- 
tions are brought. about. Separated in their 
special occupations, sometimes opposed 
and even hostile, the various masters in the 
world of mind meet upon the summits 
whither all aspire. Peace dwells upon the 
hights. It is in mounting, ever mounting, 
that the struggle becomes harmony, and 
that the apparent incoherence of human 
endeavors is blended into that grand light 
—glory, which is, after all, the thing which 
has the greatest chance of not being alto- 
gether vanity.” 

This is an admirable statement of what 
the Academy is, or, at all events, aspires to 
be at the present time. Its founder, Riche- 
lieu, would undoubtedly have suppressed 
it in summary fashion, if he had foreseen 
that its future tended in any such direc- 
tion. Tolerance, respect for heretical opin- 
ions, were, as we all know, not the Car- 
dinal’s strong point. But, fortunately for 
his fame, he builded better than he knew, 
and, by insisting upon equality within the 
illustrious company itself, and the exclusion 
of all ranks and distinctions, he uncon- 
sciously gave it an impulse in the direciion 
in which it has since trave.ed. 
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THE METHODIST CENTENNIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


BY SAMUEL RODGERS, D.D. 








Tue Centennial Conference which closed 
its sessions in Baltimore, Wednesday, 
December 17th, occupied in large measure 
the public attention. It is seldom that a 
Church assembly awakens such wide- 
spread interest, or fills so much space in 
the press of the country. But, like every- 
thing else, thoughts of it will soon be 
crowded aside by oncoming events. Be- 
fore this shall occur, a moment’s pause is 
demanded, that the question may be 
asked: What was the character of the Con- 
ference, and what its promise? It was a 
grave assembly of God-fearing men. Be- 
sides the bishops of the several Churches, 
there were learned professors, editors of 
religious journals, and widely known and 
able preachers. Such names as Pierce, 
Buttz, Crooks, Buckley, Goodsell, Hunt, 
Vincent, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; as McFerrin, Fitzgerald, Hen- 
drix, Shipp of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; and from the laity of the 
two Churches, Fisk, Hoyt, De Pauw, 
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Studebaker, Stanard, Pattison, Vance, 
Buchanan, Shands, Stokes—such names 
would grace any convocation and bespeak 
attention at any time. Seven of the thir- 
teen bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, were in attendance. Bishops 
Wilson and Granbery only of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. The recent 
death of two of their colleagues and 
the protracted illness of a third so in- 
creased the labors of the remaining four 
as to forbid service outside of the regular 
duties*of the episcopate. The African M. 
E. Church, the African M. E. Zion, the 
Colored M. E. Church of America, aad other 
smaller Methodist bodies of the United States, 
as well as the Methodist Church (Canada), 
were duly represented by men held in ven- 
eration for ability, learning, and piety. 


But what of the Conference? It must be 
borne in mind that the body had no legislative 
functions. Methodists were assembled chief- 
ly for review of the first century of the or- 
ganic life of Methodism; in part that they 
might consider the signs of the times and 
the promise of the future. Above all, it 
was hoped that the bonds of brotherly 
love would be made stronger. Was this 
result attained? ‘The answer is that not 
an angry or unkind word was spoken. The 
further answer is that there was a steady 
growth of Christian regard. There was no 
talk of organic union. The most thought- 
ful men have reached the conclusion that 
the thing to be desired first of all is love 
in the fumily; then, if after awhile it should 
seem best that all the members should be 
covered by the same roof-tree, they can 
then dwell tugether in peace. Men from 
geographical extremes, and whose opin- 
ions were as widely separated as their 
homes, met to find that they held vital 
truths incommon. The truth broke upon 
them that men could honestly hold diverg- 
ent views upon other questions, and yet 
be entitled to respect, confidence, and 
love. Evidently there was grateful surprise 
when the discovery was made by men from 
New England, the West, and the South, that 
the men they met from the extremes were 
so very much like their neighbors and 
friends. Nothing more cleerly evinced the 
strength of the fraternal sentiment than 
the factthat, when certain delicate questions 
were approached, which could have been 
eusily carried by heavy majorities, those 
dominant in numbers preferred to forego 
the exercise of power rather than grieve 
those whose love was more highly prized 
than victory at the cost of grace and peace. 
On several occasions representative men 
from all points of the compass met for 
social interchanges. It is probavly safe to 
say that no meetings have been held since 
the days of strife in which brotherly love 
had a fuller and more generous expression. 

It was expected by some and feared by 
others that the occasion would be one of 
denominational pride and _ self-glorying. 
From all this the Conference was notably 
free. Not to have stated the facts of 
Methodist history would have been to deal 
falsely, and would certainly have been mock 
humitity. True, it may have been that a 
review sounded to alien earslike vain boast- 
ing. This does not prove itsuch. There 
was a temperate statement of facts; there 
was a frank confession of errors; there was 
searching examination in order to the dis- 
covery of faults; there were notes of 
admonition, caution, and alarm. The open- 
ing address, by Bishop Foster, may not 
have been sounded as a keynote, and could 
not have controlled the thoughts which 
had been formulated and committed to 
paper before its utterance. But what came 
after was generally in singular harmony 
with that deliverance. 

There was also generous allusion to 
Christians bearing other dencminational 
names. It was to have been expected that 
a claim would be set up for Methodism as 
a modifier of religious thought. A Church 
which has grown to such proportions in a 
hundred years as to number its members 
by the millions; a Church which touches 
society at all points must have influenced 
favorably or otherwise the thought of the 
country. This fact was repeatedly de- 
clared. It was asserted, for example, that 
supralapsarian views had become almost 
voiceless. Possibly more was asserted, re- 
specting the influence of Methodism than 
some, even among Methodists, would claim; 





beyond doubt more than those affected 
thereby would admit. But there was no 
utterance designed to dispart Christian 
bodies which are now so closely united 
that they can easily co-operate in the 
furtherance of Christ’s Kingdom. 

It may be presumed that the salient 
points of essays and addresses will be re- 
produced by the religious press. Space 
cannot be taken now for these. Among 
the essays were several which so illumi- 
nated the subjects presented that they 
might be named without incurring the 
charge of invidious distinction. And yet, 
of these, all cannot even be named. Drs. 
Dorchester and Carlisle proved that statis- 
tics may not only be relieved of dullness, 
but even made to flash and glow and 
sparkle. 

It is unnecessary to characterize this 
address by Dr. Vincent. To say that all 
listened when he spoke is only to repeat 
what all know. Prof. Charles J. Little 
discoursed of ‘‘ Methodist Pioneers and 
Their Work.” The subject was one to 
beget high expectation. Nor were any dis- 
appointed. The admirable grouping, the 
felicitous phrases, the warm and eloquent 
delivery, will not be soon forgotten by the 
hearers. His limit, according to the pro- 
gram, was forty-five minutes. But when 
his time had expired, and the address was 
yet unfinished, there was clamor in the 
house. ‘Goon! Go on!” cried many voices. 
It was the only instance in which there 
was general demand for the completion of 
an essay. Strong men were in tears, and 
an occasional shout hinted that the assem- 
bly was ripe for what Methodists call *‘a 
good old-fashioned time.” Dr. Fitzgerald 
was second only to Mr. Little inthe popular 
and emotional character of his address. 
And yet there seems little room for these in 
the topic, ‘* Value of the Periodical Press 
to Methodism.” But in the wilderness 
waters broke out, and streams in the desert. 
Dr. Fitzgerald's pathos lies neur a fine sense 
of humor, and rarely did he touch one 
without arousing the other. When speak- 
ing of the enterprise of Methodist preachers, 
he suggested that the best method for dis- 
covering the North Pole would be to include 
it in a circuit, in which case some preacher 
would be bound to get there. 

Mention should be made of the stirring 
address of Dr. Buckley, on ‘‘ What Meth- 
odism Owes to Woman”; but the little 
space which remains must be given to a 
notice of a few of the men who were con- 
spicuous in the body. 

Dr. Trimble, of Columbus, O., took part 
in the debates, presided at the last session, 
and made the closing prayer. Though now 
far advanced in age, he shows few of the 
marks. Genial, active, ready, he com- 
mauded equally the respect and love of the 
Conference. 

The venerable Dr. Merrick, of Delaware, 
O., was also in constant attendance. 
Constant communion with God has left a 
strange glory upon his countenance. His 
words remind the hearer of the beloved 
disciple; and probably nothing that oc- 
curred created a deeper impression than a 
brief speech made in current debate, and a 
parting address given, by appointment of 
the business committee, before the final 
adjournment of the Conference. 

Dr. McFerrin, of Nashville, Tenn., was 
more in demand than any other member of 
the body. He is unlike every man, and al- 
together inimitable. With the high cheek 
bones of an Indian, rugged features, a large 
frame, and ungainly movements, he no 
sooner rises than every eye is upon him 
and every ear open. Nor, in his case, is ex- 
pectation disappointed. Uuexpected turns 
of thought, ready wit, repartee which 
amuses but does not wound, andavein of 
pathos, make him a man of mark. At times 
his voice has the nasal twang, and his nose 
an upward twitch. The trombone and the 
twitch are, in his case, what the glow and 
movement are in other speakers—the inti- 
mation of good things to come. He, with 
the venerable men already named, has 
passed his threescore and ten, and looks 
with joyful anticipation to the life and 
hights beyond. 

The presidency was distributed among 
members of the several bodies represented, 
lay and cleric in turn occupying the 
‘*speaker’s” chair. Among the furmer, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Shands, of Mississippi, was 


much admired for his alertness, courtesy, 
grace, readiness, and for his evident famil- 
iarity with parliamentary rules. 

The Corference was good, and will do 
good. The Second Century of American 
Methodism opens with the inspiration of 
success and hope. Four millions of men, 
women and children stand pledged to 
achieve, by the blessing of God, larger re- 
sults in the century to come. 

LEESBURG, VA. 
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1814—1863. 
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Faber is, perhaps, the most popular of recent 
sacred poets. It is curious that the most violent 
of ’verts, the most extreme of Romanists, should 
be so highly esteemed, so warmly admired, by 
thoroughgoing Protestants. How far this pop- 
ularity is well founded and likely to last is 
another question ; but something of the charm 
that is said to have marked his personal presence 
hangs about his verses. ‘‘I cannot tell why it 
is,” said one of his schoolmates, at Harrow, 
‘* but that Faber fascinates everybody.” 

He was of Huguenot stock, a nephew of G. 
8. Faber, the voluminous and well-known theo- 
logian, and born at his grandfather’s vicarage, 
Calverley, in Yorkshire, June 28th, 1814. (Miller 
says 1815.) His earliest years were spent at the 
Episcopal Palace of Durham, at Bishops-Auck- 
land, where bis father was steward. He went to 
school at Kirkby-Stephen, Westmoreland, 1823, 
to Shrewsbury, 1825, and soon after to Harrow. 
Dr. Hatfield, in his ‘‘ Poets of the Church,” 
lays stress on the fine scenery of these places, 
which, no doubt, stimulated the imagination of 
the young poet. In 1832 he entered Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, andin 1835 became a scholar of 
University College. During these years he was 
in contact with J. H. Newman, and soon wholly 
under his influence. In 1837 he was made Fel- 
low and deacon; in 1839 priest. Two journeys 
on the continent of Europe occurred in 1-39 and 
1841. In 1840, 1842 and 1843, he published two 
volumes of puems, and in 1842, one of travel. In 
1843 he became rector or vicar of Elton, Hunt- 
ingdonsbire. Soon after he went to Rome and in- 
terviewed the Pope. Nov. 17th, 1845, he followed 
Newman into that fold, the ceremony occurring 
at Northamptcn. 

No rational person nowadays doubts his right 
and duty to go where he thought he belonged ; 
but it is by no meaus clear that he ought not to 
have made the change two years earlier. Bishop 
Whittingham, who bad a Puritan conscience and 
a catholic charity, held Faber to have been dis- 
tinctly dishonest in this matter. Exhilarated by 
his talk with St. Peter’s successor, he might de- 
termine that *‘ his whole life should be one cru- 
sade against the detestable and diabolical heresy 
of Proiestantism—the Devil’s masterpiece.” 
However foolish, that is a position which has 
then and since been held by loyal Anglicans, who 
made their own definition of ‘* Protestantism.” 
It was at no time difficult to throw Faber off his 
balance—a thing of which he had little. But 
when a man says, “I grow more Roman every 
day: Iam very, very, very Roman,” he ought at 
once to become outwardly what he is already at 
heart: to hold an English benefice for two years 
after that is hardly defensible. But one who 
habitually cultivates and follows his feelings 
rather than his intellect goes outside the region 
of every-day Anglo-Saxon ethics ; and Faber, ex- 
cept for the accidents of birth, education, and 
language, was Italian rather than English. Not 
only was he a predestined papist ; his character 
and his writings alike were abnormal products 
of British soil. 

His life after his change of base was marked 
only by devotional and literary activity. He 
passed a year at Birmingham, two in Stafford- 
shire, and in 1849 became Superior of the Ora- 
tory of St. Philip Neri in London. There he 
lived, wholly contented with and devoted to that 
cult, and died September 26th, 1863. Of the 
depth and intensity of his piety there is no 
question, nor that it was of that peculiar type 
which seems to be best fostered by the Church 
of Rome. 

He published a number of prose works, ‘All 
for Jesus,” ‘‘ Growth in Holiness,” ‘‘ The Blessed 
Sacrament,” ‘‘The Foot of the Cross,” ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Conferences,” ‘‘The Precious Blood,” etc., 
marked by that rich and luscious style which is 
so fascinating to some readers and so repulsive 
to others. His hymns have the same character, 
and their good and bad qualities together were 
such as to insure their popularity from the 
start. Their success with Protestants was helped 
by no double dealing or.concealment on his part. 
He rather liked to thrust their offensive or ex- 
aggerated features into the front: those nos of 
his faith could see what they were, and take 
them or leave them as they chose. He wrote 
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a metrical provision, hitherto wanting in Eng- 
lish, for the devotions of his fellow-worshipers. 

His first hymns, “‘ very few” in number, ap- 
peared at Derby in 1848. In 1849 these ‘ very 
much enlarged,” but not much exceeding forty, 
were reprinted in London as “ Jesus and Mary.” 
To this “upwards of twenty new hymns” were 
added, making sixty-six in all, in 1842, and 
10,000 copies sold. His ‘‘ Oratory Hymn-Book,” 
1854, had seventy-seven, some of the older ones 
being omitted, and a number of new ones added. 
(One would need to have all these editions to be 
able to give every date exactly.) A selection 
was made, and largely soldat a penny. And in 
1862, the year before his death, he put fortha 
large volume of 150 ‘‘Hymns,” some of them 
very long, covering, besides the Indices and Pre- 
faces, 427 pages. This is the only complete edi- 
tion ; and one who is accustomed to this, or to 
“Jesus and Mary,” cannot judge his work so 
favorably as do most readers, who know him 
only by the volume of selections, more or less 
carefully made by Protestant hands for Protes- 
tant eyes, or by the separate and mostly famil- 
iar lyrics often indoctored, which appear in our 
collections. The book is divided into seven 
Parts, of which the third deals with ‘* Our Blessed 
Lady, St. Joseph, and the Holy Family,” and the 
fourth with ‘“‘ Angels and Saints.” These are 
handled with his usual freedom and unreserve. 
Points that Dr. Newman accepted reluctantly 
and perforce are welcome and precious to Faber. 
He cannot have too many miracles, too many ad- 
ditions to or contradictions of the creed of his 
youth. He revels in mysteries, wallows almost 
in his prostrations before Mary and Joseph and 
Philip and the rest. The less reason has to do 
with it, the greater the triumph of faith. Com- 
pare his treatment of these delicate topics with 
that of his master, as in “ the Dream of Geron- 
tius.” Newman almost reconciles one to the ec- 
centricities of his Church. Faber confirms and 
emphasizes our repugnance to them. 

But his mariolatry and the like are not the 
whole, nor the worst, of his offenses. The 
worst lay in the man himself, in his mental con- 
stitution, which found full vent only after he 
had conformed to Rome, ‘Faber had very good 
brains, of which he mostly made very poor use ; 
and unsurpassed emotional abilities, which he 
steadily worked for all they were worth. He re- 
minds one of the Frenchman who appointed a 
day to weep at his friend’s tomb ; but Faber does 
it not once a year, but most of the time. Weep- 
ing or rejoicing, he cannot do it quietly ; he is 
usually in an ecstasy of some sort. He might 
have sat for Newman’s contemptuous picture 
of him “ who lets his feelings run in soft, lux- 
urious flow.” Charles Wesley had too much of 
this; he and Faber make a striking example of 
Bishop Lavington’s “‘ Enthusiasm of Methodists 
and Papists Compared.” But Faber was the 
worse of the two in this respect, though sixty 
years passed between the end of Wesley’s career 
and the beginning of his. Place his poetry be- 
side that of Keble and Neale, leading lights of 
the party in which he was bred, or of Newman 
and Caswall, who went with him to Rome. All 
these were men of deep piety, of warm and 
abundant feeling; but they write like gentle- 
men and Englishmen, familiar with the restraints 
imposed by good taste and ‘‘a sober standard.” 
But Faber knows nothing of restraint or self- 
control; whenever he mounts, Pegasus gets the 
bit between his teeth. For instance: 

*O Jesus, Jesus! dearest Lord! 
Forgive me if I say 
For very love Thy sacred name 
A thousand times a day. 
I love Thee so [know not how 
My transports to contrel.” 
But he ought to know. That is one of the 
things a boy is supposed to learn before he is let 
loose on the world, and called a man. Yet this 
outburst is in three of our best hymnals! 

Such samples could easily be multiplied. Take 
only one other, from a piece headed ‘The 
True Shepherd,” and rather a favorite with 
some : 

** He took me on His shoulder, 

And tenderly He kissed me; 
He bade my love be bolder, 
nd said how he had missed me 
Now metaphors like this are closely allied to 
what is vulgarly called ‘‘slop.” They may prove 
affecting with Miss Gushington and her sisters, 
but even in a Ragged School (for which this 
effusion was designated) they would be apt to 
move the street Arabs to mirth rather than con- 
trition. 

But what was the source of Faber’s power? 
For power he undoubtedly has, as well as 
beauty. Its materials are obvious. With what- 
ever gush and exaggeration it might be expressed, 
his feeling was genuine; and that goes a long 
way with most. Then what he had to say had 
the great merit of freshness. It was put in an 
uncommon place and unfamiliar fashion. 
“Fresh,” much of his verse might be (for the 
reason already given) in the meaning which that 
word bears at colleges and about police stations ; 
but it was also fresh in the good sense. He was 
no copyist. Anything much like his hymns had 
not been seen before. He had ideas of his own 
about the spiritual life, and voiced them plainly, 
with great freedom and boldness, There is so 





much sameness in hymns, as in any kind of re- 
ligious literature, that people are pleased and 
impressed by anything that is out of the com- 
mon ruts, whether they agree with it or not. 
Most of our hymnists, even those of repute, 
have no strong salient features of their own. 
There is little tosay about them except that they 
wrote such and such lyrics, which have won 
more or less acceptance. But Faber is sui generis. 
It is seldom possible to mistake a stanza of his 
for any one’s else. Then he was, in a way, a re- 
former. He believed in making religion cheer- 
ful. His satire on some phases of British 
Protestantism was not wholly unjust. 
“His sacred name a common word 
On earth he loves to hear; 
There is no majesty in Him, 
Which love may not come near. 
“ Let us be simple with Him, then ; 
Not backward, stiff, or cold, 


As though our Bethlehem could be, 
What Sinai was of old. 


“The solemn face, the downcast eye, 
The words constrained and cold, 
These are the homage, poor at best, 
Of those outside the fold.” 


That poem on ** True Love” has surely had its 
effect, if one may judge from the frequency with 
which it has been copied or extracted from. And 
Faber was experimental—there is no question 
about that; deeply, richly so, and in an original 
way. His pieces on Sweetness, Dryness, and 
Distractions in Prayer, whether I, and some 
others, like them or not, have been precious to 
thousands of experience-loving Americans—and 
some of his poems on the Last Things, toward 
the end of his large volume, as ‘‘ Wishes About 
Death,” and “The Length of Death,” are un- 
paralleledand wonderful. Then nobody denies 
the beauty of many, one might almost say of 
most, of his lyrics ; sometimes beauty of thought, 
feeling, and language together. Surely all this 
is equipment enough for a real and great sacred 
poet, however erratic he may be. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
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Tue prettiest pictures in the present Exhibi- 
tion of the Salmagundi Club are undeniably 
those of Mrs. M. B. O. Fowler. There are three 
of them, all in oil, allof the same monochromatic 
red, all simple heads from the same model, and 
named respectively ‘* Morning,” ‘‘ Evening,” and 
‘‘Maidenhood.” All are of the same saccharine 
sweetness of individual expression and artistic 
method that one might expect from their con- 
gregated titles, all have a melting softness 
that reminds one of Raphael or of the lovely 
ideals of bon-ben boxes, as one’s taste inclines, 
They are highly idealized heads, painted with the 
utmost delicacy and smoothness; but idealized 
mechanically, not spiritually, by daintiness of 
technique, by delicate contours, and waxen flesh 
surfaces, faultless features and becoming sweep 
of tresses across broad, low, Clytie-like brow, not 
by expression of sweet or noble thoughts,or even 
of the poetic pensiveness or joyousness belong- 
ing to dignified conceptions of even such 
purely fanciful personifications as Morning 
and Evening. Mrs. Fowler has represented 
‘“*Maidenhood” with a very Rossetti-like 
style of profile, and ‘‘ Morning” is of paler 
color than ‘“‘Evening” and has remarkable eyes, 
disproportionately large, rolled up in the head, 
and with pupils abnormally enlarged as by 
belladona! As works of art they are very slight, 
encompassing none of the myriad difficulties and 
dangers that make the aspiring artistic way 
such an arduous one, Taken separately, they 
are extremely pretty, although their triune 
charm proves a trifle cloying, and suggests that 
Semininity in art whose proper avenue of expres- 
sion is pastel rather than oils. Rosalba Carriere, 
the famous pastel painter of the eighteenth 
century, drew much more faultily than Mrs, 
Fowler. She had all of Mrs. Fowler’s mechanical 
grace and sweetness; but, with her smcoth 
“femininity,” she contrived to give her heads 
expression, were it only of the shallow coquetry 
and airy persiflage of the decadent artistic and 
moral period in which she lived. Mrs. Fowler’s 
heads are prettier than Rosalba’s, and in one 
way more refined, but the educated American 
may go to the badly-taught Venetian to learn 
that there is a difference between expressive and 
inexpressive painting, even of a soulless fan- 
tasy ! 

Lisa Stillman’s heads have just what Mrs. 
Fowler’s lack—character, technical as well as 
spiritual. One portrait, suggesting Leonardo, 
a mere head, with peculiar knotted head-dress, 
is a bold, even rough sketch, in which prettiness 
is the very last thing sought for. There is no 
labored refinement of modeling, or waxen deli- 
cacy of texture, only a perfectly unaffected ma- 
terial expressive of immaterial qualities, coarser 
crayon scratches forced to the subtle magic of 
interpreting dignified and. thoughtful serious- 
ness ina by no means striking or particularly 





beautiful face. Another head, by the same lady, 
is more lifeless and far-away, as if dreamlike, or 
of another age than ours. It represents a child’s 
head, surrounded either by a mediwval halo, a 
modern fuss-and-feathers, hat, or an Ophelia- 
like garland of water-weeds—one can scarcely 
tell which, between its own broad indefiniteness 
and the distracting effects of the glass before it. 
The child seems to be blind; for its eyes 
are unillumined spots of blackness, and 
there is nothing of sweet, unthinking, 
infantile charm about it except in the 
babylike contour of cheek and chin, The 
artist’s manner is, in some respects, unsuited to 
the portraiture of young children. It lacks 
realism and sugariness, and concerns itself too 
much with ideals of character and expression. 
In this instance, the portrait, in unchildlike 
solemnity of expression, in the grave, still lines of 
its face, might be a dead baby, so shadowy and 
far away does it seem from springing, pulsing, 
laughing, unthinking, living babyhood. 

Still another of Miss Stillman’s charcoal por- 
traits belongs, like the last, to Mr. R. W. Gilder, 
and probably represents one of his children. It 
is much more finished in effect than the others, 
worked with stump and smudge, and more solid 
and compact in substance, It gives three views 
of the same little girl’s head, grouped together 
over a singing book,in an enchanting trio. 
There is much of the same tender solemnity in 
these three faces as in the last, a gravity far be- 
yond the child’s years. One is reminded of the 
melancholy Burne-Jones’s maiden faces, or even 
more of the young faces carven upon Florentine 
altars and choir, idealized types of childish 
Piagnoni, no longer singing ‘‘ Anathena” in 
the streets of the Flower Oity, but chanting 
diviner strains forever and forever to solemn 
organ music, amid mists of fragrant incense. 

Surely Miss Stillman is of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and her prophet is Rossetti ! 

Miss Bertha Von Hillern’s pen-and-ink sketch, 
“Late Afternoon,” might as well be ‘ Early 
Morning” for any physical effect or ideal senti- 
ment it holds of the season indicated by its title. 
It is carefully laborious, stroke upon stroke, 
line upon line ; crisp, but with a certain papery, 
rather than elementary crispness, and has some- 
thing of the pungent and prosaic definiteness of 
early century English work for the wood en- 
graver, as different from the dash and sweep of 
modern American pen drawing as Bewick is from 
Reinhart. Miss Von Hillern’s *‘ Battle Ground 
of North Mountain, Virginia,” in charcoal, 
shows a wide range of skill, as compared with 
her pen drawings, being their very antithesis, 
massive undetailed forms, boldly and strongly 
sketched, but with no apparent sense of color. 

Agnes D. Abbott’s “East Hampton Home- 
stead” is not a particularly picturesque motif 
for the limited expression of black and white. 
It shows a wide curve of unimpressive country 
road before a straight-up-and-down farmhouse 
close upon this road, and separated from it only 
by a wooden fence. The broad, steep roof, slant- 
ing with quite Gothic pitch, is the best feature 
of the scene, and shows deft, unobtrusive treat- 
ment of the almost imperceptible yet effective 
play of lights and shadows upon the broad 
surface. The sky seems spaceless, the foliage 
airless, the earth inelastic, the whole canvas 
dull, and expressing neither the buoyancy or the 
dreamy repose of Nature’s Summer time, when 
trees are fullest of leaves to whisper and dance 
in the least breath of air, and the sunshine is 
slumbrous where shadows disturb it not, It is 
monotonous in color, even for a ‘black and 
white,” (which it is not, but a monochromatic 
brown) and although the brushwork is skillful, 
the color ensemble is rusty, with a flatness of 
effect where there might just as well have been 
the piquancy of vividly adjusted values. Harry 
Chase's ‘‘ At Anchor” and Harry Eaton’s “ Mid- 
summer Study” contain good hints for artists 
who labor under an incubus of flatness ; and both 
show the vivid piquancy possible to black and 
white oils. ‘‘Sunset on Barnstable Marshes,” 
by Miss Abbott, also in oils, seems like the first 
—Nature seen through a junk bottle. The motif 
is poetic, and so, in a certain sense, is the treat- 
ment, although the sky hangs paintily over a 
broad expanse of rusty field, with dusky pool in 
the foreground, edged with sedgy weeds, amid 
which tilts a black boat, with sailless masts. 
In oils, upon so small a canvas, and in mere 
black and white, the treatment must be neces- 
sarily impressionist ; and this gives a feeling of 
incompleteness not felt were the same sub- 
ject similarly treated in colors or with mate- 
rials that have no scope beyond simple black and 
white. There seems to be no sense in black and 
white oils, unless to remind the gazer that the 
painter has voluntarily put on shackles to show 
how well he can run in them into a black and 
white exhibition! A bag race is much the same 
thing! One eannot look at a black and white 
oil or a monochromatic brown even, without a 
disagreeable consciousness of what the. work has 
lost in surrendering the charm of color. This 
is not felt in crayon, pencil or ink work ; for we 
know there are n@ discarded possibilities in 
those materials. Oils do not readily lend them- 
selves to the finesse of the more delicate and 
fluid materials, and when it enters the field of 
pure black and white, or monochrome, it gives 


up ité strongest power without acquiring that of 
the legitimate occupier of that field. 

‘“ Five O'clock Tea,” by Mary Richardson, is a 
highly proper, unimaginative, and unpicturesque 
India ink drawing, representing three little 
girls—one with the mumps—sitting at an unin- 
teresting tea table. It is very correct, lady-like 
work, and must find its most ardent admirers in 
the mothers of the little girls who have made a 
futile struggle for quaintness in such unbecom- 
ing caps. 

New Yor« Orry, 


Sanitary, 
CONFERENCE AS TO CHOLERA 
AND OTHER EPIDEMICS. 


In view of the defects of national health leg- 
islatiou and of the threatenings of cholera, the 
Conference of the Boacd of Health, which was 
held at St. Louis, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Association, 
adjourned to meet at Washington, December 
10th. The call brought together a full repre- 
sentation from most of the states and the larger 
cities of the country, and of men who had a 
right to speak and advise on this great national 
interest. The session lasted two days. The 
first day was chiefly occupied in the formation 
of committees and in a discussion of the ques- 
tion of quarantine, which was opened by Dr. 
Smith, the health officer of the port of New 
York. He fully presented the advantages of the 
present system, and yet specified some 
defects of detail that must be remedied. Various 
quarantine officers discussed what was due from 
the general Government as to arrangements at 
ports of departure, as to the enforcement of in- 
spection of passengers and baggage en route 
and on arrival here. The spirit of the discus- 
sion was such as very significantly to command 
the attention ofall. Ina visit made to Presi- 
dent Arthur by the Conference he expressed his 
hearty interest, as did also the Secretary of State 
An invitation was afterward received from the 
President for further conference with the Treas- 
ury department, with especial reference to the 
importation of rags. There was a tendency on 
the part of some representatives of paper firms 
to push the discussion of the matter before the 
Conference ; but it received only its proper atten- 
tion as one of the incidentals to the great general 
question of the prevention of disease, Early 
in the session three committees were appointed 
—one of seven members on federal legislation, 
one of five members on what is needed by states 
in preparation for cholera, and one of five mem 
bers with regard to municipal preparations, 
Pending the reports of these committees the sec- 
retaries of state boards and the officers of mu- 
nicipal boards of health gave details as to what 
preparations were being made in their respective 
localities, and what were the chief deficiencies. 
Three representatives from Canada gave similar 
details as to its various provinces. The whole 
showed a comprehension of the work and much 
intelligent administration, while defects were 
frankly acknowledged. The two great embarrass- 
ments are, the failure to make boards, and espe- 
cially municipal boards, sufficiently independent 
of political interference, and the failure to pro- 
vide money sufficient to carry out the essential 
details of cleanliness. It was shown how short- 
sighted is such a policy from a financial stand- 
point, unless sickness and death are of commer- 
cial advantage. The history of preventable dis- 
ease, not less than of epidemics, is a history of 
poll-tax on all the inhabitants, and a burden on 
the comfort and on the industries of the nation. 

The report of the municipal committee was 
made by Dr. Raymond, of Brooklyn. It recom- 
mended that, in cities, all surface wells should be 
closed, all privy vaults abolished ; that stagnant 
ponds, when practicable, should be disinfected ; 
that garbag1 should be very promptly removed, 
the food supply be vigorously watched, and that 
both in public and private institutions exact 
cleanliness should be enforced. 

The report on the duties of states was made 
by Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. While not formu- 
lating any uniform action for all the states, it 
claimed that enforced cleanliness and readiness 
to act should be secured by every local board, 
that there should be prompt notification by each 
state to the health officers of adjacent states of 
any case of cholera, and that great attention 
should be given to the passenger traffic from 
suspected points. States were urged to make 
contingent appropriations for the exigencies of 
epidemic, as also to provide state boards in the 
few cases in which these had not been organ- 
ized. Besides the precautions of care about de- 
cayable substances, food supply, and water sup- 
ply, it was urged that each board should know 
just what to do with first cases, and so, by in- 
telligent vigilance, be ready to prevent the 
spread of the disease, Great confidence was ex- 
pressed that no epidemic would occur if only 
due provision was thus made. 

The Cothmittee on Federal Legislation made a 
partial report through its chairman, Dr. Wolcott, 











of Massachusetts. It claimed the necessity of a 
National Board of Health organized on the basis 
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of representation through state bealth officers. 
Its power should be to investigate, to outline and 
declare proper methods and measures, leaving 
the carrying out of methods and the expendi- 
ture of funds to the several departments of Gov- 
ernment under which the work would naturally 
fall. The Conference expressed itself satisfied 
with the general outline, and, in order that there 
might be more time for deliberation and action, 
enlarged the committee to twelve, with authority 
to perfect the plan in detail and to present it to 
Congress. The report represented views which 
have for some time past been held by represen- 
tative sanitarians, and shows that those con- 
cerned have at heart a unified system for pro- 
tection of the public health, in which those who 
are competent in a legislative way shall indicate 
the needs and the methods, leaving disburse- 
ment and enforcement to the various depart- 
ments of the Goverrment. Both the spirit and the 
deiiberation of the Conference was all that could 
be asked. Itshowed how, in view of threatened 
invasion, and of new proofs as to our knowledge 
for the limitation of preventable diseases, the 
sanitarians of the country were ready to ‘co- 
operate with the Government in securing pro- 
tection. If cholera should reach us, and no 
action shall have bedn taken on the part of the 
general Government, we shall have reason to 
attach great blame to the present Congress. 


Biblical Research, 


Art the last meeting of the (London) Soci- 
ety of Biblical Archwology, Mr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge read some interesting notes on Egyptian 
stele, that is, the stele or tablet which was the 
essential feature in the chapel of the mastaba, 
or non-pyramid tomb. ‘The stele mainly repre- 
sents the decedent's adoration before the gods, 
and his presentation of his good deeds as a claim 
to their favor. Consequently, we learn much of 
history and social life and political institutions 
from the sfeia. The stele remarked upon by Mr. 
Budge belong to the time of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, or just before the time to which are as- 
signed the Israelitish sojourn and exodus. One 
of these sfele was that of Necht-Ames, figured 
both by Lepsius, in his Denkmédler, and Prisse, 
in his Monuments. Besides his prayers for ma- 
terial comforts when in the presence of the gods 
(the list ending with cakes and a great jug of 
beer), and his general recording of his good 
deeds on earth, he declares: ‘‘I have done the 
behests of men and the will of the gods, where- 
fore I have given bread to the hungry, and have 
satisfied the indigent. My mouth hath not 
spoken insolently against my superior officers, 
There hath been no haughtiness in my step, but 
I have walked measuredly.” With these last 
expressions is compared Isaiah iii, 16; ‘They 
walk along tripping with a tripping gait’ (as 
Mr. Budge renders it). Hia further explanatory 
statement that ‘to walk with a light, undigni- 
fied gait appears to have been regarded with 
dislike by the Eastern nations,” is rather beyond 
the facts; and the parallel adduced above does 
not seem to be pertinent. The haughtiness of 
step in the presence of superiors, especially the 
sovereign, was of course intolerable ; and such 
walking as was not the badge of modesty in 
women would be reprehensible. The truer bib- 
lical parallel of the passage is in its general 
spirit of doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God. Of course, the verbal par- 
allela to scriptural passages are abundant 
enough. 





....A new Phoenician ivscription found last 
May at the Pirmus, near Athens, and noticed in 
arecent number of the Kevue Archéologique, 
has at length been published in one of the 
Athens archeological journals. It was found by 
Alexander Meletopoulos, and is a bilingual tomb- 
stone inscription, Phewnician and Greek, one 
line of each, The Greek publication seems to 
leave something to be desired in the copy of the 
Pheenician. The Greek line is plain, and reads 
** Noumenios of Citium.” The Phoenician trans- 
lates the name of Noumenios (which means “of 
the new moon”), but uses, apparently, the parti- 
cipial mim, instead of the prepositional beth in 
the rendering. The Phonician line reads as 
follows: 

2 ve N4posw j2 WIND JK 
It is perhaps doubtful whether the first letter of 
the third word is pe (as here given) or gimel, but 
the former suits best, The rendering then would 
be: “I, The New-Mooned (or Noumenios), son 
of Pen-Simiat, a man of Citium.” The name of 
the father of Noumenios, Pen-Simlat (or Sim- 
loth), is probably akin to the epithet Pen-Ba’al, 
or “* Face of Ba’al, applied to Tanith or Astarte 
(as the moon is the face or reflection of the sun) 
on the Carthaginian monuments ; and it is prob- 
ably to be taken as meaning “‘Face of the 
Images,” or “ Reflection of the gods.” Uther- 
wise, this tombstone much resembles those of 
other inhabitants of the graves of the ancient 
necropolis of the Pireus. Another Noumenios 


was buried there, and a tombstone set over him 
which bears exactly the same Greek legend, but 
his name is differently given in the Phanician, 
and the names of his father and grandfather 
were different, That stone is nowin the Louvre, 
in Paris, 








...-In addition to the finds in the great el- 
Fayum collection of papyri already mentioned 
in our columns, the following are reported: 
namely, 200 documents written in the Ethiopic 
alphabet of Moroe ; 24 papyri written in Hebrew 
quadrate letters, the oldest in existence; 181 
verses of the liad, written in the Alexandrian 
period; fragments of an unknown epic on 
Phineus the Blind, a seer known from the fable 
of the Argonauts; a third fragment of Thucy- 
dides; a Gospel of St. Matthew, written on 
papyrus, from the third century; a document 
from the year 94 (the days of Domitian) ; an 
Arabic papyrus from the year 30 of the Hegira— 
i. ¢., only a few years after the death of Mo- 
hamnied. Scholars will naturally be on the qui 
vive to learn more closely the contents of these 
valuable documents. Especially isan examina- 
tion of the Matthew gospel of the third century 
a matter of importance. It will be remembered 
that already a fragment of a third cen- 
tury gospel had been discovered in this collec- 
tion. No doubt, as soon as the whole collection 
has been catalogued, a closer examination of the 
most important pieces will be made, We must 
not forget that the collection reaches the thous- 
ands. 


° 
Science. 
Tue Rev. J. H. Reading, of the Kangwe 

Mission station, Ogowé River, West Africa, 
sends an account of the gorilla to the American 
Naturalist, The gorilla lives on the high land 
from tbe Coast to fifty miles or more in the 
interior along the left bank of the river. It is 
attracted to this region by two kinds of wild 
fruit growing in the palm jungle. Itis always 
found in the wildest, darkest, most secluded 
parts. When aroused, it is brave, aud fights with 
great fury; hence few men dare to hunt it, 
especially as it is necessary to let it come within 
twelve feet before firing, owing to the darkness 
of the jungle. The gorilla is a rare animal, 
even in that part of the country where he makes 
his home, and opportunities to obtain specimens 
occur but seldom. Old males live alone, while 
as many as two families are seldom, at least, 
seen together, The natives look upon them as 
entirely distinct from themselves ; yet they call 
them “men” or “wild men.” ‘Lhe gorilla 
cannot make a fire, does not build a house, and 
does not fight with weapons except. such as 
Nature gives him in his own body. He will 
seize the gun or spear of his adversary and break 
it, but will not attempt to use it in his own 
defense. It is about practically impossible to 
keep the gorilla for any length cf time in cap- 
tivity. He becomes dejected and morose, and 
starves himself, or else dies, apparently of 
a broken heart. ‘Traders and others occasion- 
ally get young ones ; but they do not seem happy 
as do Chimpanzees and other apes, and they all 
die in the course of a few weeks. 


...-The Lunar Eclipse of October 4th was 
very extensively observed in Europe for a special 
purpose: to determine the moon’s diameter by 
means of the occultation of small stars, Ordi- 
narily a star either disappears or reappears at 
the bright edge of the moon, where it cannot be 
well observed ; but at the time of a lunar eclipse 
both edges are alike, and both nearly dark, so 
that even small stars can be well seen, both at 
immersion and emersion. In preparation for 
the event, the Poulkowa Observatory published 
a list of more than one hundred stars lying 
along the moon’s track. Whenever possible, the 
occultations of these were carefully observed ; 
but, unfortunately, bad weather interfered at a 
greut many stations, so that the amount of ma- 
terial collected is much less than was hoped for. 
During the whole eclipse the moon, instead of 
being the usual dull copper color, was so un- 
usually darkened as to be almost invisible. The 
cause of this, of course, was in the earth’s at- 
mosphere ; it was probably due to clouds acci- 
dentally present all around the earth upon the 
great circle, which, to an observer on the moon, 
formed the boundary of the earth’s disk. 





....Mr, Espin, the “ special observer” of the 
Liver pool Astronomical Society, publishes an 
interesting catalogue of the magnitudes of 500 
stars in Auriga, Gemini and Leo Minor, obtained 
by photography. The instrument was a camera 
by Grubb, with an objective of 444 inches aper- 
ture, and about 16 inches focal length, mounted 
equatorially with clock work and the usual slow 
motion accessories. Lhe plates employed were 
** quarter plates,” known as Wratlen and Wain- 
wright’s “drop-shutter plates,” and the exposures 
seem to have varied from 15 to 45 minutes in 
different cases, usually about half an hour, The 
plates show all the stars (with here and there a 
red exception) down to about the 9th magnitude ; 
and in the main the photographic magnitudes 
agree closely with those of Argelander. No at- 
tempt was made to determine the stars’ positions 
from the plates. It certainly looks as if at no 
very distant day the work of star-charting might 
be turned over to the photographer. 


....A writer in the Amerivan Naturalist re- 


ports the capture of a badgerin Ohio, where 
it has long been believed to be extinct. It ap- 





pears that the creature in question created a 
good deal of excitement by burrowing in the 
soft earth of newly-made graves in a village of 
Wood's County. It was exhibited in Toledo as 
the “‘Wood County ghoul or grave-robber.” 
Dr, Pooley adds that “his running among the 
soft earth of the new-made graves, is in accord- 
ance with his well-known subterranean habits ; 
and the story of its devouring the dead is in 
strict accordance with the mental characteristics 
of a rural population, though, of course, desti- 
tute of any fonndation in fact. The rarity of 
the animal hereabouts is evident enough from 
the failure of the numerous persons, hunters and 
others, who saw it to identify it.” 


School and College. 


Tue President is authorized by law to de- 
tail an officer of the Army to act as instructor in 
military science in *‘any established college or 
university within the United States, having ca- 
pacity to educate at the same time not less than 
one hundred and fifty male students.” Forty 
officers are now detailed in such service. But 
many of the institutions where they are sta- 
tioned fall far short of the number of students 
mentioned. One school has but fifty students ; 
and of these only twenty-six are over fifteen 
years of age. It will be noticed that the luw 
does not require an actual attendance of a given 
number of students, but only a ‘‘capacily to 
educate” that number. A school of but twenty 
pupils might have an officer detailed to serve 
them. Such service might be more pleasant to 
the officer than being sent to the frontier, while 
the school gets a West Point graduate as an ad- 
ditional professor, the Government paying 
his salary. Some of these officers have been oc- 
cupied, it is said, in teaching mathematics and 
other studies, as well as military drill. The Ad- 
jutant-General has call attention to this loop- 
hole in the language of the act, and it is plain 
that it covers a possible abuse. 








...-Prof. David 8. Jordan, of the Chair of 
Natural Sciences, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Indiana State University. Though 
but thirty-three years of age, he has gained a 
reputation in Europe, as well as on this side the 
water. His special researches have been in the 
department of ichthyology. His investigations 
have been extended over all this continent, and 
he has spent several seasons in Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, and other European countries, in 
the study of their fishes. He is also an authori- 
ty in zodlogy, botany and geology. He is the 
author of several works, the most prominent of 
which is his ‘Fishes of the United States.” 
Though his reputation comes chiefly from his 
proficiency in the sciences, he is also a student 
of literature, and is familiar with several modern 
languages, including Chinese. 


...-The Morris Street School for colored 
children in Charleston, 8. C., is the largest in 
the state, containing more than 1,400 pupils. It 
has a principal, vice-principal and twenty-four 
assistants, the latter being ladies, all white, and 
natives of Charleston. Altogether the school 
will compare favorably in progress and scholar- 
ship with any similar school of white children. 
Some excellent specimens of the pupils’ profi- 
ciency in drawing and painting will be exhibited 
at the New Orleans Exposition. 


...-In his inaugural address, President Knox, 
of Lafayette, states that, in the colleges and uni- 
versities of England, there is one student for 
each 6,000 population; in Germany one for 
each 2,134; in New England one for each 1,028 ; 
and in Scotland one for each 616, From this he 
makes the deduction that an increased disposi- 

tion for scriptural training accomplishes and 
begets zeal for education. 


-.+-The Columbia College Library contains 
64,205 volumes. The only larger college libra- 
ries in this country are those of Princeton, Yale 
and Harvard. There are Lut nineteen larger 
libraries of any kind. 


+». The Brown University catalogue for 1884- 
85 reports that the present number of students 
is 248, classitied as follows: Resident graduate ; 
1; seniors, 58; juniors, 65; sophomores, 60; 
Freshmen, 64. 


..-. General William H. H. Beadle, Territorial 
Supe rintendent of Public Instruction for Dako- 
ta, reports that the aggregate expenditures for 
public education during the past year amounted 
to $1,748,000. 


....Princeton Theological Seminary has build- 
ings, grounds, and library, valued at $474,000, and 
an endowment of $1,058,924, making a tvtal 
property of $1,582,924, with an income last year 
of $66,398. 


....Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., of which 
Dr. J. H. M. Knox is president, has twenty-five 
profes sors and nearly three hundred students in 
all departments. 


..-. The catalogue of Tufts College shows the 
number of students to be 128, an increase of 
thirty-five over last year. 





P evsonalities, 


Wuen Mark Twain appeared before a large 
Buffalo audience, the other evening, he said that 
he missed many faces that he knew well four- 
teen or fifteen years ago. ‘They have gone,” 
he added, sadly—‘‘ gone to the tomb, to the gal- 
lows, or to—the White House. All of us must 
go to one or other of these destinations, and it 
behooves us to be wise and prepare for all. 
Again is Mr. Clemens indebted to Artemas 
Ward. 


....There is a good deal of fun in England 
anent M. Gounod’s late discreet reply to the 
question ‘‘if the English were a musical peo- 
ple.” He answered that he ‘‘had always found 
his own works well received” by them, and that 
they were consistent to their hates as well as their 
likings. 

....The Princess of Wales likes, better than 
any other stationery a fine blue bank-paper 
with her royal signature in gold fuc simile in 
the usual corner, and the week-day opposite. 
Her mother employs black-edged note-sheets 
with a monogram in colors. 





....Dr. French, when he resigned the Arch- 
bishopric of Dublin, gave up also the customary 
“retiring allowance ” of $12,500 per year. The 
religious press in England are contrasting such 
a course with ‘‘the usual conduct of the superior 
clergy.” 


....-The Emperor William’s sight has rather 
failed him, so that, as he ‘oes not consider it 
etiquette to wear spectacles in public ceremoniale, 
he had his late inaugural address (to the Reich- 
stag) printedin big type, and read it comfort- 
ably. 


....Arabi Bey states that he and his suite are 
not allowed enough money to live upon. The 
Ceylon Government indorses their complaint, 


and has tried to induce the Egyptian authorities 


to be more liberal, without effect as yet. 


....The Rev. James K. Ewer, lately called to 
the Concord (Mass.) Baptist Church, is only 
thirty-seven years old, but a veteran of the Civil 
War. He served three years in a cavalry regi- 
ment, and was one of Sheridan’s staff. 


..-. Robert J. Burdette recently lectured at 
West Randolph, Vt. He was to have received 
$100, but refused to accept more than $25, giv- 
ing $75 to the free reading room, which had sus- 
tained a sever e loss by a recent fire. 


....Lord Ronald Gower uses the book-plate 
(a pair of compasses hung on a balance out- 
weighing the family coat-of-arms) which his 
paternal ancestor, Thomas Gower, adopted in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 


....James Lyman, a man of Lee, Ind., was 
recently pouring out a torrent of blaspbemy 
when he became speechless. Paralysis of the 
vocal organs had occurred in a second of time. 


....By Queen Victoria’s command a very 
handsome carved granite chair has been set on 
the edge of a lane at Balmoral, which was a 
favorite stroll of the late Duke of Albany. 


....-Bayard Taylor’s favorite ‘* Cedarcroft” is 
now quite in decay. The price it recently 
brought at a sale was very inconsiderable. No 
one seems to take any interest in it. 


....-Bismarck has written a letter, publicly 
thanking the people for the numerous addresses 
of devotion and support which he has received 
from various parts of the Empire. 


....Count Prejavalski has had sharp en- 
counters in his Thibetan expeditions. Lately 
he and his men had a downright battle with the 
treacherous Tanguts, 


....Mr. Gorst (the English M. P., who is such 
a friend of Lord Randolph Churchill) got a fee of 
£7,000 for his late professional duties at Hyder- 
abad. 


....Mr, George Augustus Sala is another lit- 
erary man who will lecture this season. He will 
give fifteen “ talks” while traveling in our coun- 
try. 


..+-Philip Armour, the noted pork-dealer of 
Chicago, has a huge libraryof rare and beau- 
tiful books, and is a literary connoisseur. 


....M, Pasteur is about to sail for the city of 
Rio Janeiro, on purpose to study the yellow fever 
cases always to be found there. 


.»+.The ex-Empress Eugenie has completed 
the beautiful mausoleum long in process of erec- 
tion at Farnborough, 


..-. John Ruskin has become a member of the 
Oxford University Club, being its forty-eighth 
member. 


...-ltis said that Governor Eaton, of Col 
orado, made his farming pay him #%50,000 this 
year. 


..--Donald G. Mitchell proposes to give sev- 
eral more lectures in New Haven, this Winter. 


....Mayor Grace and his wife have recently 
celebrated their silver wedding. 
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Music. 


Mme. Emma Furscu-Mapi’s two-performance 
engagement (so far as New York is concerned) 
closed Mr. Mapleson’s Italian opera season with 
more éclat than it deserved. One was reminded 
of the statement in ‘‘Macbeth” abont the luckless 
Thane of Cawdor that ‘nothing became him in 
his life like the leaving of it.” The audience was 
appreciative, if not very large, and the perform- 
ance was entirely admirable. Mme. Fursch- 
Madi, as Aida, more than realized her many 
admirers’ expectations and the hearty praise of 
Signor Verdi himself. She sang the part with 
the alternating pathos and brilliancy of her re- 
markable soprano; and that she acted it with 
irresistible vigor and passion goes without 
telling. Signor Cardinali ably seconded her, 
and came out in quite a new light before us; 
the music of Radames is happily suited to his 
powerful but undisciplined voice, and a hand- 
somer and more heroic young warrior it 
would be hard to fird. Signor De Anna 
made an excellent Amonasro, a striking ideali- 
zation of that cat-like, savage sovereign, and 
the moonlight scene on the Nile gave him excel- 
lent opportunity to rival Pantaleoni and Wil- 
mant, which he certainly did. Mme. Scalchi 
was the only one plainly out of her element. 
Her Amneris was a tame and unimpressive 
piece of work, devoid of the strong dramatic 
shadings so indispensable to it, and vocally thin 
and unsympathetic. In fact, Mme. Scalchi has 
not nearly enough voice for such music, and the 
presumption that her Fides will be what has 
been claimed, is not augured by such an appear- 
ance. As might be supposed, the honors of the 
evening fell chiefly to Mme. Fursch-Madi. In 
hearing her, the critic congratulates himself that 
the age of ‘* heroic singers” in Ltalian opera can- 
not be said to be past and gone, so long as she 
is with us. Since Tietjens, Mme. Fursch- 
Madi is the greatest dramatic soprano 
of her school who has been heard in 
this country. Nature gave her, in the first 
place, a voice of exceptional quality, volume, and 
warmth. Few living sopranos unite so many di- 
verse vocal characteristics. Where another artist 
sings a part with three voices Mme. Fursch- 
Madi does it with one, so imperceptible is her 
trans.t from lowest to middJe, middle to highest 
register. Her training has been of the rigid, 
patient, classical order, which means that when her 
contemporaries of to-day must be listeners, she 
will be singing as she sings now. Conscientious- 
ness is everything with her; she slurs nothing, 
alters nothing. She is also a woman of strong 
physique, imposing personal presence, and a 
singular gift at identification of herself with any 
purt in an opera that is assumed. She is Aida, 
she is Valentine, she is Laura, and in each char- 
acter the distinctions are sharp and sustained, 
and quite superior to those merely of costume and 
histrionism. The first appearances of Mme, 
Fursch-Madi in this country were made under 
not the most appropriate circumstances ; and it 
is an additional honor to her and the discrimina- 
tion of the public that she has conquered so 
many petty obstacles to her success here, and 
won such entire recognition of her splendid 
abilities. If she had been secured earlier in Mr. 
Mapleson’s season, it would have been a more 
creditable one to that enigmatical impreesario, 
As it is, with Mme. Fursch-Madi’s cxceptional 
linguistic talents, we do not .bsolutely despair of 
hearing her where she will seem entirely in her 
place—with a German Opera Company up- 
town. Wherever she may go she will be truly a 
prima donna, 





....'* The Messiah” was sung by the Oratorio 
Society on Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing of last week. Aside from the great oratorio 
itself, and the time of year at which it has come 
to be presented here, the performance was of 
particular interest, owing to the participation in 
it of Mme. Schréder-Hanfstingl and Herr 
Stiiudig! from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and the presence of Miss Emily Winant, who has 
been rarely heard in concert lately. The Ger- 
man artists each sang the English text without 
unpleasant difficulty or accent, and both showed 
that they entirely understood Hindel’s music, 
The general spirit of the performance was artistic 
and devout, and the chorus did their duty accept- 
ably. Their beautiful singing of “Unto us a 
Child is Born,” could not have been improved 
upon, and was redemanded. Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch manages the organ accompaniments with 
excellent taste. 


...-Strause’s “ Prinz Methusalem” is given in 
an irresistibly fanny way at the pretty Casino. 
None of the operettas by Strauss which he wrote 
prior to “‘ Der Lustige Krieg” compare with that, 
and the dance-musie¢ of the “Prinz” is dull, and 
the book, in the original shape, worse. Thanks to 
the drollery of the company Mr. Aronson keeps 
so nicely together, this English version is one of 
the most laughable musical farces to be heard. 
It is well sung and exquisitely put on the stage: 


...-Mme. Helen Hopekirk has so far recovered 
her health that she will begin a series of piano- 
forte recitals in a fortnight. 





P chiles, 


...A bad jury in a law-suit—Perjury. 


...-A man is called a confirmed liar when 
nothing that he says is confirmed. ; 





...‘*My son, why is it that you are always be- 
hindhand with your studies?” ** Because, if I 
was not behindhand with them, I could not pur- 
sue them,” 


...-A market reporter says that his sweetheart 
encouraged him, and he thought of marrying her 
at once, but that a further advance was followed 
by a decline, 


....When a young couple west of the Rocky 
Mountains run away and get married the sport- 
ing journalist alludes to it in big head-line letters 
as ‘‘ the Pacific slope.” 


...-At a college examination a professor 
asked: “Does my question embarrass you?” 
** Not at all, sir,” replied the student. “Not at 
all. Itis quiteclear. It is the answer that both- 
ers me.” 


...»He had an suburn-haired girl, and prom- 
ised to take her out riding. She met him at the 
door when he drove up, and he exclaimed, 
‘Hello! Ready?” She misunderstood him, and 
they don’t speak now. 


.... Tutor (to young Ponsonby, who has left 
the army and gone up to Oxford to read for the 
Church): ‘ You are prepared to subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles?” Ponsonby: ** Ah—ith 
pleashah. Ah—how much?” 


...**You must come and see me, my dear,” 
said a lady to a little girl of her acquaintance. 
**Do you know my number?” ‘Ob! yes ma’am,” 
responded the innocent ehild. ‘* Papa says you 
always live at sixes and sevens.” 


....A widow, intending to succeed her bus— 
band in the management of a hotel, advertised 
that *‘ the hotel wil! be kept by the widow of the 
former landlord, Mr. Brown, who died last Sum- 
mer on a new and improved plan.” 


....Professor Winters, the French scientist, 
committed suicide because he could not discover, 
to his satisfaction, what made the wind blow. 
Other men have done the same thing who failed 
to solve the problem of how to raise the wind. 


.... Policeman; ** Have you a permit to play 
here?” Organ Grinder: ‘*No; but it amuses the 
little ones so much.” Policeman: “ Then you 
will have the goodness to accompany me.” Or- 
gan Grinder: ‘ Very well, sir. What do you wish 
to sing?” 

....Sones (to friend who applies for position 
#8 letter-carrier): ** think yer got the persish?” 
His Friend: ‘*Got it? No. The first ques- 
tion they axed me was how fur it was from Lon- 
don to Constantinopul; an’ I told ’em if that 
was goin’ to be the route, I'd give it up.” 


....Confectioner: Remember that all the 
French candy is in this case.” New Clerk: 
‘* How do you get it fresh?” ‘Fresh? Why, we 
make it, of course.” “But I thought French 
candy was imported.” ‘Oh! no. We make it 
ourselves,” ‘ But, then, why is it called French 
candy. Do the ingredients come from France?” 
** Well, I don’t know, may be the plaster of Paris 
does.” 


....Judge (to witness): ‘Repeat the prison- 
er’s statement to you exactly in his own words. 
Now, what did he say?” Witness; ‘‘ My Lord, 
he said he stole the pig”— Judge; ‘ Impos- 
sible! He couldn’t have used the third person.” 
Witness : ‘*My Lord, there was no third per- 
son.” Judge: ‘*Nonsense! I suppose you mean 
that he said ‘I stole the pig.’ Witness 
(shocked): “O, my Lord! He never men- 
tioned your Lordship’s name!’ Dismissed ig- 
nominiously. 


....An Arizona editor, after writing a leader 
onthe merits of a patent medicine, thus en- 
lightens his readers on English politics: ‘‘Old 
Gladstone is taking our advice, and is giving the 
aristocrats fits. But he made a bad break when 
he concluded to spare the House of Lords, We 
warn him that such a shilly-shally course 
won’t do. Kick the Lords out of the Upper 
House, and fill it up with horny-handed sons of 
toil. Gladstone means well, but he doesn’t 
know much about true liberty.” 


....A farmer was sawing wood, when it oc- 
curred to him that he ought to have the help of 
one or more of his five boys. Lifting up his 
voice he called, but not a boy appeared. At 
dinner, of course, -all appeared, and it was not 
necessary toca] them. ‘*Where were you all 
about two hours ago when I wanted you and 
shouted for you?” “I wasin the shop settin’ 


the saw,” said one, ‘‘And I was in the barn . 


settin’ a hen,” said the second. ‘I was in 
gran’ma’s room settin’ the clock,” said the third. 
“TI wasin the garret settin’ the trap,” said the 
fourth. ‘You are a remarkable set,” remarked 
the farmer. ‘And where were you?” he con- 
tinued, turning to the youngest. “I was on 
the doorstep, settin’ still.” 





The Sunilay-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 11TH. 





PAUL AT MILETUS—Aots xx, 17—37, 





IN verse sixteen we are told that ‘ Paul had 
determined to sail by Ephesus."” What had been 
his connection with this city? What reasons 
would he have for desiring to stop there? A lit- 
tle study on these points will show that it must 
have cost him a sharp pang to resolve to go past 
without a halt. Why was he anxious to be at 
Jerusalem at Pentecost? Among other things 
there would be at the feast a great multitude of 
strangers to whom Paul could preach; and so 
duty to proclaim the Gospel overcame inclina- 
tion to visit old friends. 

But the vessel made a short stay at Miletus, 
some thirty miles from Ephesus, and he sent for 
the elders of the Ephesian Church to meet him 
there, to receive some parting counsels: What 
would their immediate response to his summons 
indicate as to their regard for their old teacher? 

Paul prefaces his words with an appeal to his 
previous course. How far is the weight of a 
man’s admonitions and counsels affected by his 
manner of life hitherto? Can weas teachers and 
friends exert the good influence we should if 
our lives have not been such as they should be? 

He says they knew how he had conducted him- 
self ‘‘at all seasons.” Is it enough that a man 
takes care to make his public and general course 
exemplary? Cina man pursue wrong courses 
in any respect or at any time without its becom- 
ing suspected and even fully known? 

What is humility? Notice that pride is con- 
trary to true self-respect. The man who is 
proud of his pedigree or his wealth or his office 
thereby confesses that if he did not have wealth 
or noble lineage or high position he would not 
be worthy of respect. In other words, he 
acknowledges that, by himself alone, he would 
only be contemptible. But the man who feels 
the true dignity of manhood will féel that he is 
equally worthy to be honored whether he be in 
wealth or in poverty, of high descent or lowly. 
He who sees that the true worth of man is in 
purity and honesty and loyalty to God, and that 
this character cun be borne by the poor and the 
ignorant as well as by the wealthy and learned, 
will not be inclined to exalt himself over others, 

With ‘‘tears” also the apostle had served the 
Lord. In what other places is Paul’s pathetic 
earnestness spoken of? How far does one’s in- 
fluence as teacher or friend depend on that earn- 
est interest in the welfare of others which often 
expresses itself in tears? 

He had “temptations” also, or, rather, as in 
the Revised Version, “trials,” from the plots of 
his enemies. What other allusions are there to 
plots against Paul’s life? What do we learn of 
Paul’s character from the fact that he worked 
right on, though he knew that enemies were con- 
tinually planning his destruction? 

He says he “‘ kept back nothing.” Can we call 
our work done when there is anything remaining 
to be said which might be “ profitable” in lead- 
ing our friends to Christ? 

Why is it necessary that the Gospel shouli! be 
preached ‘publicly’? Why should it also be 
preached “from house to house”? Not every 
one is called to teach in public. But is any one 
excused from the duty of “testifying” from 
‘*house to house” or from man to man? 

What is “repentance toward God,” and 
‘‘faith toward our Lord Jesus Chris.”? In 
Jesus we have both law and Gospel. In his pu- 
rity we see what we ought to be, and how guilty 
we are for not being like him. In his love and 
power we see that by him we may be rescued 
from the life of sin and made like Christ, and 
may be exalted to live like him in union with 
God. He is the image of God as one who con- 
demns sin, and who also will forgive sin. 

The apostle knew not what should befall him, 
Do we know what shall befall us in life, what 
sicknesses, what trials, what reverses? From 
the experiences of others, what probabilities are 
there that afflictions abide us? Which is better, 
that we should escape afflictions, but negkct 
duty, or be visited with tronbles, but also be 
conscious that we have faithfully done all our 
duty in life? Which is the more to be desired 
in hfe, to escape trouble or to perform duty? 
We cannot hope to avoid all the calamities which 
come upon men ; but by the Lord’s help, we can 
be faithful to duty. The best part of life, there- 
fore—its only essential part—is secure. To each 
one in life’s battle there may be victory. 

The apostle feels that this is to be his last in- 
terview with them. Te a certain extent our 
conversation with each man should be as if it 
were to be our last with him, Let not the sun 
go down on anything you would not be willing 
to leave standing forever. 

The apostle feels that he can declare his duty 
done, and that he is pure from the blood of all. 
We are all the time standing beforé the bar of 
God. Each day is a judgment day; and we 
should always be summoning ourselves to 
answer the question whether we have been faith- 
ful. What life as a whole should be, that each 
day should be, 


Ministerial Register. 


P S BAPTIST. 

BARTLEY, Grzzeart B., ord., in Salt Lake City, 

Utab. 

BESSEY, O. P., Brooklyn, Conn., accepts call to 

Sheldonville, Mass. 

BOWSER, M. 8., called to Mt. Zion, O. 

COLE, 8. A., removes from Tekansha to Ceresco» 
Mich. 

COOK, R. 8., formerly a Wesleyan Methodist, 
ord. at Readsboro, Mass., recently. 

DEAN, L. J., accepts call to Watertown, N. Y. 

DIXON, A. G., Baltimore, Md., called to Marcy 
Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EMERY, ©. M., Fairfield, called to Freeport, 
Me. 

EVANS, G., accepts call to Sheakleyville, Penn, 

GALLEHER, Pav, Hempstead, N. Y., resigns. 

GOODWIN, E. C., Revere, Mass., accepts call to 
Bryant’s Pond, Me. 

JONES, C.-M., Grolden, Col., resigns. 

McKEEVER, F. G., Ord. at Medina, N. Y. 

ORCUTT, A. 8., Watertown, Dak., accepts call 
to Waterman, ‘ll. 

PUTNAM, J. W., Cortland, N. Y., resigns. 

SIMPSON, B. F., Jacksonville, Ill., called to 
Duluth, Minn. 


STANSIL, Wit11am, died recently in Sullivan, 
ind., aged 84, 


TINKER, W. W., Ebenezer, Ind., resigns, 
= Horace J., Bath, called to Augusta, 
e. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ANDERSON, Epwarp, inst. in First ch., Nor- 
walk, Conn, 
ATWOOD, E. 8., Salem, Mass., called to Fort 
St. (Pres.) ch., Detroit, Mich, 
BEAMAN, Irvine L., St. John, N. B., accepts 
call to Williamsburg, Mass. 


COLLIN, Quincy J., Elizabethtown, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Smyrna, N. Y 

CUSHMAN, Joun P., Troy, N. Y., called to Cas- 
tine, Me, 


EDWARDS, Nicnotas T., Wyanet, called to 
Amboy, Ili. 


FISHER, Oren D., Cleveland, called to Chagrin 
Falls, O. 


HAWES, Epwanp, New Haven, Conn., called to 
Second ch., Oberlin, O. 

HUNTINGTON, Cuarves W., inst. in Central 
ch., Providence, R. L 

KIDD, D. D., called to Lead City, Dak. 
McIN LYRE, AnpREw, Long Ridge, called 
Derby, Conn. . 
MORLEY, Joun H., Park ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
resigns, 

NORRIS, Kinastey F., aceepts call to Morris, 
Mina, 

PEASE, Tuxopors C., inst. in First ch., Malden, 
Mass, 

PHILLIPS, Henpert, called to Sturgis, Dak. 

PIERCE, Albert F., Chagrin Falls, O., accepts 
call vo Warsaw, N. Y. 

RICHARDSON, C, J., Newbury, accepts call to 
Gayaville, Vt. 

— Joun C., Hooksett, called to Milford 


SEABURY, J. B., called to First ch., Dedham, 
Mass., and to Second ch., Keene, N. H. 


SEWALL, A. C., Williamstown, Mass., called to 
First ch., Keene,.N. H, 

SIMPSON, J. W., inst, in Walnut Hills ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

SINNETT, C. N., Correctionville, accepts call to 
Harlan, Ia. 

VAILE, Cuas. 8., accepts call to Martinez, Cal. 

WOODBURY, Wenster, Foxboro’, Mass., called 
to First Pres, ch., Mauch Chunk, Penn, 


LUTHERAN, 

BRODFUHRER, J. C., removes to Jenner Cross 
Roads, Penn. 

BYERS, J. W., Kingedale, Penn., removes to 
Upper Sandusky, O 


KOCH, O., Lewiston, Minn., accepts call to Co- 
lumbus, O. 


noe, A. D. L,, accepts cal! to Copal Grove, 
U, 


ROTH, D, L., Lunenberg, N. 8., accepts call to 
Butler, Penn. 

SCHWEITZER, H. C., inst, in Jersey City, N. J. 

SIEBER, L. L., removes from Polo, Ia., to Can- 
nellsville, Penn, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLEN, Apoxos, Jersey City, N. J., called to 
Third ch., Williamsport, Penn. 

ALLEN, Arruur H., Islip, calied to Woodside 
Memorial Church, Troy, N. Y. 

BLACKFORD, J. H., accepts call to Bakersville, 
0. 


CARROLL, J. H., D.D., Stillwater, Minn,, ac- 
gene to Tabernacle ch., Washington, 
. C, 


DEWING, C. 8., called to Academia, Penn. 
EDGAR, Cornettius H., D. D., died recently in 
Easton, Penn., aged 73, 
_— rae H., accepts call to Milford Cen- 
r, O. 
JAMESON, E., removes to Diamondale, Mich. 
KETCHOM, H., called to Urbana, O, 
MACKENZIE, Rosert, San Francisco, Cal, 
withdraws his resignation. 
—— Cuaries H., settles in Glenfield, 
enn, 


RICHARDS, Gzoroz J. E., removes from Gal- 
lipolis to Murdock, O. 


SANDERS, D. J., Wilmington, N. C., resigns. 


SIMPSON, A. J. 8., Canonsburg, removes to 
Noblestown, Petin. 





SINCLAIR, ALExanpeR, has not resigned at Sale 
isbury, Md 
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Literature. 


( The prompt mention tn our lst af “ Books of the Week” 


will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 


Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE.* 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








Mr. Juuian Hawruornye has produced a 
remarkable book in this biography of his 
father and mother—the most remarkable, 
all things considered, that I ever read. 
That it will be adversely criticised I have 
no doubt, partly on account of its bulk, 
which is excessive, not to say appalling, 
and partly on account of its diffusive 
minuteness. Itis vot so much a memoir 
that he has written as a memoir pour servir; 
he has collected a great mass of materials 
which the future biographer of Hawthorne 
will sift and condense into a more orderly 
and compact form. Something like this 
will probably be said, and with justice; but 
it will not deter those who begin to read 
these volumes from going straight through 
them. They are forcible with two individ- 
ualities—the impassioned individuality of 
Julian Hawthorne, which carrics everything 
along with it, and the serene individuality 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, which nothing 
could quicken or disturb. What Haw- 
thorne was we thought we knew from his 
writings, and from current traditions of his 
reserve and taciturnity; but we were mis- 
taken. He was other than we imagined; 
brighter, happier, wiser, stronger; ‘he 
soul of nobility and goodness. If his genius 
was surpassed by any quality that was in 
him, it was by his character, which stn- 
dents of hereditary influence will, no doubt, 
trace back to his Puritan ancestry, which 
really had no more to do with it than the 
Sufi faith with the character of Omar 
Khayyam, or the philosophy of Epictetus 
with the character of Marcus Aurelius. He 
inherited as little from the Huwthornes and 
the Mannings as Shakespeare from the 
Shakespeares and the Ardens. He was the 
first and last of his race. 

Mr. Julian has recovered a number of his 
father’s boyish letters, one of which is rath- 
er curious reading in view of what he was 
to be. It was written in his seventeenth 
year, and addressed to his widowed mother. 
**What do you think of my becoming an 
author,” he asks her, ‘‘ and relying for sup- 
port upon my pen? Indeed, I think the 
illegibility of my handwriting is very 
author-like. How proud you would feel 
to see my works praised by the reviewers 
as equal to the proudest productions of the 
scribbling sons of John Bull. But authors 
are always poor devils, and therefore 
Satan may take them.” Little is known of 
his carly life, and of that little the only 
trustworthy account is a biographical frag- 
ment, which he wrote for me in 1858, to be 
used at my discretion, in a paper about 
him, which I had undertaken to write for 
the National Magazine. A page from it 
may interest the readers of this sketch. 
‘It was my fortune or misfortune, just as 
you please, to have some slender means 
of supporting myself; and so, on leav- 
ing college, in 1825, instead of imme- 
diately studying a profession, I sat 
myself down to consider what pursuit 
in life I was best fit for. My mother 
had now returned and taken up her abode 
in her deceased father’s house—a tall, ugly, 
old, grayish building (it is now the resi- 
dence of half a dozen Irish families) in 
which I hada room. And year after year 
I kept on considering what I was fit for, 
and time and my destiny decided that I was 
to be the writer that I am. I had always a 
natural tendency (it appears to have been 
on the paternal side) toward seclusion; and 
this I now indulged to the utmost, so that, 
for months together, I scarcely held inter- 
course Outside of my own family; seldom 
going out except at twilight, or only to take 
the nearest way to the most convenient 
solitude, which was oftenest the seashore— 
the rocks and beaches in that vicinity being 
as fine as any in New England. Once a 
year, or thereabouts, I used to make an 
excursion of a few weeks, in whicn I en- 
joyed as much of jife as other people do in 
the whole year’s round. Having spent so 





* NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIs WIFE. A Biog- 
raphy. By Jutiaxn Hawruorne. In two volumes, 
Bosten: James BR, Osgood & Co. 





much of my boyhood and youth away from 
my native place, I had very few acquaint- 
ances ia Salem, and during the nine or ten 
years that I spent there in tbis solitary 
way I doubt whether so much as twenty 
people in the town were aware of my ex- 
istence. Meanwhile, strange as it may 
seem, I had lived a very tolerable life, 
always seemed cheerful, and enjoyed the 
very best bodily health. I had read end- 
lessly all sorts of good and good-for-nothing 
books, and, in the dearth of cther 
employment, had early begun to scrib- 
ble sketches and stories, most of which 
I burned. Some, however, got into 
the magazines and annuals; but, being 
anonymous, or under different signatures, 
they did not have the effect of concentrat- 
ing any attention on the author. Still they 
did bring me in contact with certain indi- 
viduals. Mr. 8. G. Goodrich (a gentleman of 
very excellent qualities, although a pub- 
lisher) took a very kindly interest in me, 
and employed my pen for The Token, an 
annual. Old copies of The Token may 
still be found in antique boudo‘rs and on the 
dusty shelves of street bookstalls. It was 
the first, and probably the best annual ever 
issued in this country. It was a eort of 
hothouse, where native flowers were made 
to bloom like exotics.” If the memory of 
Hawthorne's sister Elizabetn was not at 
fault, Lis earliest writing was in verse. Mr. 
Julian copies one of these juvenilia, written 
at the age of sixteen, consisting of four 
stanzas, the last stanzaof which is as fol- 
lows: 
“ There is a grave by yoa aged oak, 
But the moss-grown burial-stone is broke— 
That told how beauty faded; 
But t1e sods are fresh o’er another head, 
For the lover of that maiden dead 
By the same tree is shaded.” 
To seriously criticise an effusion like this 
would be a waste of time; for Hawthorne 
knew (as Mr. Julian observes) that he was 
only in jest when he wrote it, and was 
merely concerned not to be vapid or verbose. 
It is strikingly like the boyish verse of Poe, 
with whom he had much in common. I 
should be glad to trace the growth and 
changes of his genius from this period up 
to his twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year; 
but I am not able to do so, since a series of 
tales in which they were manifested 
(‘Seven Tales of my Native Land”) has 
perished. Another of his literary ventures 
(** Fanshawe”) which he published at his 
own expense, depleted his pocket to the 
extent of one hundred dollars. Following 
are the letters that Mr. Julian has re- 
covered. I find that he was in literary cor- 
respondence, in his twenty-fourth year, 
with Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, who, two years 
before, had established what I believe was 
the first American Annual, The Token. He 
sent Mr. Goodrich several manuscripts, the 
receipt of which was acknowledged by that 
gentleman iu a letter from Hartford, Conn., 
January 19th, 1880. ‘I have read them 
with great pleasure. ‘The Gentle Boy’ 
and ‘My Uncle Molineaux’ I liked particu- 
Jarly; about ‘ Alice Doane’ Ishould be more 
doubtful as to the public approbation.” He 
referred to the tailure of ‘‘ Fanshawe,” 
which he believed would have paid him a 
profit, if it had been in the hands of more 
extensive dealers, and continued: ‘‘ Asa 
practical evidence of my opinion of the un- 
common merit of these talesI offer you 
$35 for the privilege of inserting ‘The Gen- 
tle Boy’ in The Token, and you shall be at 
liberty to publish it with your collection, 
provided it does not appear before the pub- 
lication of The Token. In this case I shall 
return ‘ Roger Malvin’s Burial.’ A second 
letter from Mr. Goodrich, written from 
Boston in the following year, contains the 
fortunes of these stories. ‘‘I have made a 
very liberal use of the privilege you gave 
me as to the insertion of your pieces in The 
Token. 1 have already inserted four of 
them—namely, ‘The Wives of the Dead,’ 
‘ Roger Malvin’s Burial,’ * Major Molineaux,’ 
and ‘The Gentle Boy.’ As they are anony- 
mous, no objection arises from hav- 
ing sO many pages by one author, 
particularly as they are as good, if not better 
than anything else I got. My estimate of 
the pieces is sufficien'ly evinced by the use 
I have made of them, and 1 cannot doubt 
that the public will coincide with me.” 
The Token for 1882 and 1888 contained 
seven stories from the pen of Hawthorne— 
‘* Wives of the Dead,” ‘‘ Major Molineaux,” 





*‘Roger Malvin’s Burial,” ‘‘ The Gentle 
Boy,” ‘The Seven Vagabonds,” “Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell,” and ‘‘ The Canterbury Pil- 
grims.” That these stories stole into the 
world unnoticed is a fact which cannot be 
disputed, aud which cannot be accounted 
for by any known literary law. There are 
periods, and this was one of them, when 
readers and critics seem to be suddenly 
stricken blind. They saw all there was to 
be seen in the stories of Irving and the 
novels of Cooper, but in Hawthorne they 
saw absolutely nothing. They were quick, 
however, to see another story writer, who 
appeared in 1833, and from that time to the 
day of his death, some sixteen years later, 
they never lost sight of him. It is instructive 
to trace the career of Hawthorne through 
the successive volumes of The Token, 
and the contemporaneous career of Poe 
through the Baltimore Saturday Visitorand 
The Southern Literary Messenger, and note 
the characteristics of their work, and the 
reception it met with—Hawthorne’s with 
silent indifference, and Poe’s with vocifer- 
ous applause. The great gift of imagina- 
tion was bestowed upon both, and em- 
ployed by both as by none of their country- 
men before or since. But how differently! 
Deficient in the dramatic faculty, the power 
of drawing human beings naturally and 
consistently, they created abstractions, and 
a region of which they were the sole inhab- 
itants. The abstractions of Hawthorne, if 
they were occasionally melancholy, were 
suffused with a mild and pensive loveliness. 
The abstractions of Poe were always gloomy 
rand threatening. Both were poets, in that 
they strove to grasp and reproduce the 
ideals with which their imagination was 
peopled; but they were poets of a different 
order; for the impression which the one 
effected was allied with the beautiful, 
while the impression of the other, that 
was perpetually in pursuit of the ter- 
rible, was generally arrested by the 
horrible. The difference between the 
imaginative work of Hawthorne and 
Poe is the difference between health and 
disease—between the mind that is master 
of itself and the mind that is impelled by 
itself to madness. It was an ominous cir- 
cumstance that the two of Poe’s stories 
which were selected for the prize that had 
been offered by the Saturday Visitor were 
‘* A Descent into the Maelstrém” and ‘MS. 
Found in a Battle,” and that the prize was 
taken by the latter. A list of Poe’s stories 
in The Southern Literary Messenger, from 
March 1835 to January 1887, and of Haw- 
thorne’s stories in Zhe Token and The 
New England Magazine for 1835-6-7, will, 
1 think, manifest the methods of each, and 
enable the readers of both to institute a 
comparison between them. Poe’s stories 
during the period in question were ‘‘ Bere- 
nice,” ‘‘ Morella,” ‘‘Lionizing,” ‘‘ Hans 
Phaall,” ‘*The Visionary,” ‘‘ Bon-Bon,” 
‘* Loss of Breath,” ‘* King Pest,” ‘‘ Metzen- 
gerstein,” ‘‘Le Duc de l’Omlette,” ‘‘Epi- 
manes,” and ‘“‘A Tale of Jerusalem.” Haw- 
thorne’s principal stories during the same 
period were ‘‘ Young Goodman Brown,” 
‘‘Ambitious Guests,” ‘‘ The Village Uncle,” 
‘*Alice~Doane’s Appeal,” ‘‘The Haunted 
Mind,” **Graves and Goblins,” ‘‘The Old 
Maid in the Winding Sheet,” ‘‘ The Devil in 
Manuscript,” and ‘‘The Man of Adamant.” 
If Hawthorne received any encouragement 
at this time to persevere in the literary pro- 
fession it does not appear in any record 
that Mr. Julian hasrecovered. Hereceived 
a letter from Mr. L. Gaylord Clark, in Jan- 
uary, 1836, thanking him for histruly beau- 
tiful article, ‘‘The Fountain of Youth,” in 
the current number of The Knickerbocker, 
and asking him when he desired the quid 
pro quo. I have no doubt that he satisfied 
Mr. Clark on that point; but, knowing what 
Mr. Clark was at a later period, I have the 
gravest doubt as to his receipt of that guid 
pro quo. I find another note addressed to 
him by Mr. Clark, about nine months after- 
ward, telling him that he should be glad to be 
favored with anything from his pen, and that 
he should never heed postage in his case! 
Less than two months later he received a 
token of remembrance from Mr. Goodrich, 
wo informed him that if he was disposed 
to write a volume of six hundred small 
twelvemo pages on the manners, customs, 
and civilities (sic) of all countries—for $300 
—he could probably arrange it with him! 





It was certainly the day of small payments. 





The first act of Hawthorne’s career of 
authorship closed with the publication 
of ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales” in 1837, concerning 
which Hawthorne wrote to me in the auto- 
biographical fragment already referred to: 
“Though not widely successful in their 
day and generation, they had the effect of 
making me known in my own immediate 
vicinity ; insomuch that, however reluctant- 
ly, I was compelled to come out of my owl’s 
nest, and Jionize in a small way. Thus I 
was gradually drawn somewhat into the 
world, and became pretty much like other 
people. My long seclusion had not made 
me melancholy or misanthrophic, nor 
wholly unsuited me for the battle of life; 
and perhaps it was the kind of discipline 
which my idiosyncrasy demanded, and 
chance and my own instincts, operating to- 
gether, had caused me to do what was 
fittest.” 

Mr. Julian has told us all that we are 
likely to know, and all that it is necessary 
we should know, about the awakening of 
the tender passion on the part of his father. 
It was related to him by Miss E. P. Pea- 
body, the sister of his mother, who remem- 
bered the first evening when Haw- 
thorne and his sisters called upon her fam- 
ily. ‘It was in the evening. I was 
alone in the drawing room; _ but 
Sophia, who was still an invalid, was in 
her chamber. As soon as I could, I ran up 
stairs to her, and said, ‘O Sophia, you must 
get up and dress and come down! The 
Hawthornes are here, and you never saw 
anything so splendid as he is. He is hand- 
somer than Lord. Byron!’ She laughed, 
but refused to come, remarkivg that since 
he had called once he would call again. So 
1 went down to them again, and we passed 
a very pleasant evening.” Miss Sophia was 
right. ‘‘ He did call again, as Sophia had 
predicted, not long afterward; and this 
time she came down, in her simple white 
wrapper, and sat on the sofa. As I said 
‘My Sister Sophia,’ he rose and looked at 
her intently ; he did not realize how intent- 
ly. As we went on talking, she would fre- 
quently interpose a remark, in her low, 
sweet voice. Every time she did so, he 
would look at her again, with the same 
piercing, indrawing gaze. I was struck 
with it, and thought, ‘What if he should 
fall in love with her!’ and the thought 
troubled me; for she had often told me 
that nothing would ever tempt her 
to marry, and inflict on a _ hus- 
band the care of an invalid. When Mr. 
Hawthorne got up to go, he said he should 
come for me in the evening to call on his 
sisters, and he added, ‘ Miss Sophia, won’t 
you come, too?’ But she replied: ‘I never 
go out in the evening, Mr. Hawthorne.’ 
‘I wish you would!’ he said, in a low, 
urgent tone. But she smiled, and shook 
her head, and he went away.” Mrs. Haw- 
thorne told her children years afterward 
that the presence of Hawthorne exercised 
so strong a magnetic attraction upon her 
in these first meetings that, instinctively 
and in self-defense, she drew back and re- 
pelled him. By degrees, however, her 
resistance was overcome, and in the end 
she realized that they had loved each other 
at first sight. 


What the love of Sophia Peabody was to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne from this time for- 
ward may be gathered from the letters 
which he wrote to her during the next three 
or four years. They area revelation of the 
depth of feeling which lay under his calm 
exterior, and as such are too sacred for 
comment here. They stand the ordeal of 
print better than the love letters of most 
men of genius—much better than Burns’s 
letters to Clarinda, or Keats’s letters 
to Fanny Brawne; but all the same I 
would rather have read them in manu- 
script than in print. It is enough to say 
that they are vital with the personality of 
Hawthorne, who had now the strongest 
object that a good man has to live for—the 
love of a good woman. Literature having 
failed to procure him a livelihood, he cast 
about for another and surer pursuit than 
that; andit cameto him unsought in the 
shape of a position in the Boston Oustom 
House. It was given to him by Mr. George 
Bancroft, historian and collector, and, all 
things considered, it was the best gift that 
he could have had at this time, in that it 
brought him into direct contact with the 
outward world. He had dreamed long 
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enough in the old house in Herbert street, 
Salem, and needed the practical hardening 
which he now obtained, as a weigher and 
gauger on the wharves of Boston. He was 
happier there, if he had only known it, 
than he was two or three years later at 
Brook Farm, whither nothing should have 
tempted him, not even the inspiration which 
which was embodied, at a later period, in 
‘*The Blythedale Romance.” His early 
married life at the Old Manse was a very 
happy one; but it would have been happier, 
I think, if his neighbors had been other 
than they were, or if he had had no 
neighbors at all. He was a good man, 
and a strong man; but he was sharp- 
sighted, and keenly alive to the idio- 
syncrasies of others. There could be no 
friendship between him and Margaret Full- 
er, for example; and no reverence—no 
profound reverence--on his part, toward 
Emerson. He might have reverenced his 
superior; but his superior did not exist at 
Concord. Gentle and courteous, he was 
self-contained, determined, with a wit that 
was merciless. An illustration of this dark 
quality of his genius occurs in one ‘of his 
letters to Miss Fuller, who had suggested to 
him the advisability of taking Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellery Channiog to board at the Old Manse. 
‘+ Had it been proposed to Adam and Eve,” 
he wrote, ‘‘to receive two angels into their 
Paradise, as boarders, I doubt whether they 
would have been aitogether pleased to con- 
sent. Certain I am, that, whatever might 
be the tact and the sympathies of the heaven- 
ly guests, the boundless freedom of Paradise 
would at once have become finite and limited 
by their presence. The host and hostess 
would no longer have lived their own 
natural life, but would have had a constant 
reference to the two angels; and thus the 
whole four would have been involved in an 
unnatural relation, which the whole system 
of boarding out essentially and inevitably is.” 
A still stronger illustration of this dark qual- 
ity is given by Mr. Julian as an extract from 
the Roman journal of his father. ‘It was 
such an awful joke that she should have 
1esolved—in all sincerity, no doubt—to 
make herself the greatest, wisest, best 
woman of the age. And to that end she 
set to work on her strong, heavy, unplia- 
ge, and, in many respects, defective and 
evil nature, and adorned it with a mosaic 
of admirable qualities, such as she chose to 
possess, pulting here a splendid talent, and 
there a moral excellence, and _ polishing 
each separate piece, and the whole to- 
gether, till it seemed to shine afar, and daz- 
zle all who s.w it. She took credit to her- 
self for having been her own Redeemer, if 
not her own Creator. And, indeed, she 
was far more a work of art than any of 
Mozier’s statues. But she was not work- 
ing on an inanimate substance, like marble 
or clay. There was something within her 
that she could not possibly come at, to re- 
create or refine it; and, by and by, this 
rude old potency bestirred itself, and undid 
all her labor in the twinkling of an eye. 
On the whole, I do not know but I like her 
the better for it; because she proved her- 
self a very woman, after all, and felt as 
the weakest of her sisters might.” 

The extent of Mr. Julian’s biography, 
which occupies nearly one thousand pages, 
aud the length to which this sketch is grow- 
ing, warn me to come to a close. I have 
failed to convey the impression I have de- 
rived from it, except that it is favorable to 
the great writer who is its subject, and I 
have said nothing about the gifted woman 
who brightened so many years of his life. 
Let me conclude with an anecdote of her 
and what she was to him when he was re- 
moved from his official position at Salem. 
‘*Qn the day he received the news of his 
discharge, Hawthorne came home several 
hours earlier than usual; and when his 
wife express ed pleasure and surprise at his 
prompt reappearance, he called her atten- 
tion to the fact that he had left his head 
behind him. ‘ Oh! then,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Hawthorne, buoyantly, ‘you can write 
your book!’ For Hawthorne had been be- 
moaning himself, for some time back, at 
not having leisure to write down a story 
that had been weighing on his mind. He 
smiled and remarked that it would be 


agreeable to know where their bread and- 


rice were to come from while the story was 
writing. But his wife was equal to the 
o¢casion. Hawthorne had been in the 





habit of giving her, out of his salary, a 
weekly sum for household expenses; and 
out of this she had every week contrived 
secretly to save something, until now there 
was quite a large pile of gold inthe drawer 
of her desk. This drawer she forthwith, 
with elation, opened, and triumphantly dis- 
played to him the unexpected treasure, 
So he began ‘The Scarlet Letter’ that 
afternoon, and blessed his stars, no doubt, 
for sending him such a wife.” 
New York Ciry. 
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THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Tuer Atlantic has taken precedence of its Jan- 
uary competitors in the periodical field. A fea- 
ture which contributes much to this result is the 
epening installment of a serial novel by Mr. 
Charles Egbert Craddock, entitled ‘‘ The Prophet 
of The Great Smoky Mountains.” We are mor. 
and more confident that in Mr. Craddock we 
have found far the most powerful and original 
of the “Southern School” of romancists. His 
descriptions of the isolated mountain regions of 
Tennessee are of extraordinary beauty and dig- 
nity. His character study is as keen as his use 
of it is poetic, and he treats with rare dramatic 
art any situation he conceives. Few novelists 
have entered the lists so equipped as the author 
of “In The Tennessee Mountains,” a book 
which we hailed with delight. Mr. Scudder’s 
easy running pen discourses pleasantly of 
‘Childhood in Greek and Roman Literature,” 
Miss Eleanor Putnam writes with a homely 
charm that suggests Shenstone’s famous poem 
of “A Salem Dame School,” and Mr. Frank 
Stockton, whose name is not frequently seen in 
the Allantic’s grave pages, contributes a humor- 
ous sketch, “A Story of Assisted Fate.” A long 
and characteristic extract from the Journal of 
Thoreau, and Dr. Holmes’s promised paper, ‘* The 
New Portfolio,” are features each of significant 
literary interest. It is not commbn for the 
magazine to offer three serial novels to its read- 
ers, all to run concurrently ; but Mrs, Oliphant’s 
‘*A Country Gentleman,” and “‘ A Marsh Island,” 
by that entertaining New England writer, Miss 
Sarah Urne Jewett—companion pieces to Mr. 
Craddock’s American story—are so happilly con- 
trasted with it and one another that the experi- 
ment sets out not displeasingly. By the by, 
those persons who are lucky enough to own the 
new illustrated ‘*Reibaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
which has reflected such honor on Mr, Vedder, 
can increase their appreciation of it and him by 
reading the article on the bookin this maga- 
zine. 

The frontispiece to the January Harpers, a 
drawing by Mr. Edward A. Abbey, Mr. Alfred 
Parson’s illustration toa Wordsworth sonnet, 
the splendid series of pictures accompaning the 
article on * Wiclif,” by Mr. A. W. Ward, and the 
charming Florida scenes adding so much to Mr. 
Barret Phillips’s paper, ‘** The Cruise of the Wal- 
lowy,” are all effective pictorial features of the 
**Giant of the Monthlies.” The literary con- 
tents are certainly not left behind. Miss Con- 
stunce Fenimore Woolson has furnished the 
leading continued novel for the year, * East 
Angels,” and an anonymous serial, ‘* At the Red 
Glore,” is complementary to it. Among the 
names which lend interest to the table of con- 
tents, we find Prof. John Fiske, Walt Whit- 
man, Wallace Bruce, and Mr. Seymour Haden, the 
distinguished etcher, who discusses mezzotint 
as an artistic vehicle. But between Mr. Haden 
and Miss Panton there is something too much of 
the Island of Purbeck. 

The entertaining satirical novelette, the ‘ Per- 
fect Treasure,’”’ by F. C. Baylor, whith amused a 
good many of Lippincolt’s readers in the last 
volume has a species of sequel in ‘* On This 
Side,” a similar continued story begun in the 
magazine this month. The author has shown, in 
the chapters so far given us, a nice knowledge 
of the habits and characteristics of typical 
Americans and English ; and the fine touches by 
which their contrasts are brought out in conver- 
sation and action has plenty of playful satire, 
but a freedom from caricature not usual, Mrs, 
Lucy C. Lillie enters upon ‘‘The Fine Art of 
Picking Up” bric-a- brac in England and France ; 
the career of Premier Sir John M, MacDonald is 
treated by Mr. John M. Oxley; alaughable re- 
view of a French bastard-version of the play of 
“The Merchant ot Venice” is contributed by 
“W. C, M.”;and G, Von Starke discusses the 
lineage and family characteristics of ‘‘ lhe Bis- 
marcks.” Miss Emily F. Wheeler has a bright 
short story, “‘Merry Christmas,” and Susan 
Hartley another, “‘A Happening in the Winter 
Mountains.” The poeticai and departmental 
portions are full of a readable variety, which, 
for the most part, has a holiday ring to it. 

A striking portrait of Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
is the first thing to strike the eye on taking up 
The Century for January. Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Renssalaer continues her admirably just criticism 
of architecture in America by some examination 
of ecclesiastical buildings here, metropolitan 
and provincial, The illustrations are of photo- 
graphic beauty and accuracy. The two articles 
of similar length and importance tothe number 
are the ‘‘Operations of the Western Flotilla” 





during the Civil War, by Henry Walke, formerly 
Rear-Admiral of the United States Navy, and Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll’s lavishly-illustrated paper on 
the “‘ National Museum at Washington.” There 
is, however, a galaxy of other notable names in 
this issue of The Century—so thickly-starred a 
one that we will leave it to the magazine’s many 
readers to decide who shines brightest. How ex- 
pensive is any regular number of one or two of 
our American periodicals, compared with the 
most entertaining English magazines! The Eng- 
lish Illustrated is the one which can best be com- 
pared to The Century or Harpers in this respect. 
Its Christmas ‘“‘ Double Number” is a gem. 


_— 


...-The earliest collection of hymns used by 
Methodists in this country had baffled all at- 
tempts to ascertain its origin, till, in the Spring 
of 1883, the Rev. Charles 8. Nutter, of Tilton, 
N. H., identified it with Robert Spence’s ‘* Pocket 
Hymnbook” (6th edition, 1686)—the very book 
that John Wesley #o vehemently attacked. This 
discovery, according to Mr. David Creamer, who 
had long held that proud eminence himself, ele- 
vated its maker “at a bound to the highest 
place among American Methodist hymnoloists,” 
Mr. Nutter now justifies this rank, and does 
good service in his chosen department, by his 
Hymn Studies: an Illustrated and Annotated 
Edition of the Hymnal of the M. E. Church, 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt.) It is ‘“in- 
tended for the home, the pastor's study, and 
the layman’s center-table” ; and we do not see 
why it should not also be admitted to the pulpit 
and occasionally to the pews. There ought to 
be such an edition as this of every official 
hymnal, and indeed of every collection that sells 
by the hundred thousand, In the interest of 
general knowledge, each religious body ought to 
have somebody to look up the facts as to its own 
writers and publications, as Dr,.Putnam has so 
ably done for home Unitarianism: not that we 
would strengthen denominational lines, but that 
research within them has obviously its special 
facilities and inducements. Mr. Nutter’s bio- 
graphical sketches and notes occupy less space 
than the hymns, and one could often wish them 
longer ; but they represent a vast amount of in- 
telligent and careful work. The plan is scien- 
tific rather than emotional, and there is a nota- 
ble absence (with few exceptions) of pretty and 
edifying stories; we miss some even that are 
well authenticated. But those who want in- 
formation about the hymns will find it here. 
Three points had mainly to be attended to: au- 
thorship, original texts, and dates. On the first 
and second there is little to be added or sub- 
tracted, The first stanza of 171 should be 
credited to Peler Williams, 1771, and the last 
of 501 to E. Osler, 1836, It is hardly correct to 
say that Byrom “claims [457] in his Poems, 
1773,” since he died ten years before their pub- 
lication. Mrs. Barber (463) ‘18 said to be Mrs. 
Mary Shindler Barber Dana”—quite in vain, 
for ‘‘ Barber” is not one of the numerous names 
of Mrs. Shindler, formerly Mrs. Dana. It was 
not necessary to transfer 666 to T. Shepherd, 
1692, from Prof. G. N. Allen, to whom it has 
been ‘erroneously attributed. Allen put the 
piece into shape, and apparently wrote more of 
it than comes from Shepherd. Nor was it nec- 
essary to make a mystery (“it is said by some 
hymnologists’’) of 1028, when the facts are plain 
and witbin easy reach. A few titles are wrongly 
given: that of Monsell’s chief book (232, etc.,) 
is ‘* Hymns of Love and Praisefor the Church’s 
Year,” not ‘‘the Christian Year,” and Sir E, 
Denny published no ‘‘Miscellaneous Hymns.”’ The 
Latin first lines of 49, 129, etc., are not exactly 
** titles” ; a title is not necessary to a hymn, and 
the Latin hymns probably had none. But this 
is not a formidable list of errors, So as to texts; 
probably no editorial care could detect every al- 
teration, and Mr. Nutter has curiously missed 
one in the first line of 180, which in all editions 
of Watts’s Lyrics stands, ‘ God isa name,” not 
‘the name.” Sowhen a seriously altered or re- 
arranged text is used, as with 671,750 and 1052, 
its source should be given ; and Mr. Rider’s (not 
Ryder) “Lyra Anglicana” should hardly be 
offered (1022) as a source of authority for any- 
thing. But Mr. Nutter’s zeal for true texts is 
generally enforced by accurate citations. He 
faithfully points out every tinkered verse, es- 
pecially a number (as 174, 175, 252, 309, 312, 313, 
$22, 359, 558, 554, 673, 997, 1048, 1051, 1070) un- 
fortunately retained from the previous book of 
1849, one of whose compilers, probably Dr. Floy, 
had a most perverse itch for turning common 
and other meters into short. From obvious 
reasons, Mr. Nutter does not say all that he evi- 
dently thinks of these ‘‘ emendations” ; but there 
is nothing to hinder our calling them villainous, 
On these two heads—authorship and texts—one 
ean praise the book almost without qualification. 
It is a pity that equal pains have not been taken 
with the dates. A date in itself means not much 
less than a name, and the question of text turns 
almost wholly on that of date. Dates, indeed, 
form the most troublesome and least satisfactory 
part of a student’s or compiler’s work; they are 
seldom of absolute and final certainty, but gen- 
erally only approximate—i.e., they indicate the 
earliest appearance of a hymp, so far as yet 
known or noted. It may have been written, and 

even printed, long before. But for these very 





reasons, the bymnologist ought to teke special 
pains over them. Most hymnals are now con- 
Aent to simplify their task by omitting 
dates, giving authors’ names alone; but 
a book like this before us should aim at the 
highest possible fullness and accuracy. 
The worst fault of Josiah Miller’s otherwise in- 
valuable “Singers and Songs” is his habitual 
carelessness about dates. He almost goes out 
of his way to avoid them, when it is natural and 
necessary to give them. He cites a sixth edition 
when what is wanted is the first. He says ‘‘ some 
years ago” when he means 1845, and *‘a num- 
ber” for thirteen or thirty. In this respect Mr, 
Nutter has too closely followed in Miller’s foot- 
steps. It is not ignorance. Often he has the 
date at hand, but seems to consider it undeserv- 
ing of mention, perhaps because he has put it 
somewhere else in the book, or he has it within 
reach, but thinks it not worth the trouble of 
looking up. These are surely mistakes. It 
would be better, ina book like this, to put the 
date on line with the writer’s name, and then if it 
needs explanation or qualification, this can come 
in the note below, Instances of this indifference 
to dates are only too abundant. Conder’s “ Con- 
gregational Hymn Book” appeared, not “ about 
1834” (844), but 1836. “It appeared about 
1829” is a lame way of saying that 917 was in« 
cluded in Pratt’s Collection of that year, and 
has not yet been traced farther back. Lyte’s 
“Spirit of the Psalms” is of 1884, not “1858” 
(27,158), and ‘Abide With Me” (93) is not of 
that book nor of that year. That “The Mother's 
Hymn Book” reached a third edition in 1834 
(177), and Wardlaw’s Selection a tenth in 1841 
(721), are poor apologies for the real dates, 1884 
and 1817. So itis of no consequence that Mr 
Nutter’s copy of Medley is a “new edition, 
1839” (193, 242, etc.) which can be nothing but 
a reprint of that of 1800, ‘Oxford, 1855” (202) 
is misleading as to an American book of 1840, 
and the edition of Gambold, issued at Glasgow, 
1823 (758) was copied from one of Bath, 1789, 
containing this hymn, which appeared 1754. 
The date of 65 is 1829, not 1828, and of its altera- 
tion 1830, not “about 1843.” 126, 127 and 894 
were not “ first published in ‘Hymns and Sacred 
Poems,’ London, 1739” ; but in Wesley’s Charles- 
ton ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,” 1737, to which Mr. 
Nutter correctly refers, 631. There is nothing 
about the notice of 118 to show that it was 
known before 1845, whereas it was in print as 
early a8 1792, andin common use by 1799. Dr. 
Mublenberg’s mistake of ten years as to 998, long 
since corrected in these columns and elsewhere, 
is reproduced, T. J. Judkin did not die in 1811 
(258), but displayed various evidences of activity 
in 1831, 1887 and 1841, as his book shows, With 
all these drawbacks, for which his readers will 
care less than Mr. Nutter should, the book is 
one of which Methodists may well be proud, and 
which many of other names may welcome, We 
have not dwelt on the many new points of in- 
formation, nor on hitherto unknown writers to 
whom we are now introduced. Of two of them, 
Miss Phillips and Mrs, Esling, though still liv- 
ing, Mr. Nutter is wholly or mainly the dis- 
coverer. If his work is appreciated duly, it will 
perhaps be easy to prepare a revised edition 
that shall be as accurate in small matters as in 
large. Even as it stands, it is a cheery sign of 
hymnologic advance and a positive addition to 
our resources, 


....A most interesting, as well as most use- 
ful contribution to the furniture of the Aramaic 
student is to be found in Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der Hebriiischen und Aramitischen Sludien (Con* 
tributions to the History of Hebrew and Arama- 
ic Studies), by D. Joseph Perles, rabbi of the 
Israelitish congregation at Miinich, published 
at Miinich by Theodor Ackermann. (New York: 
Westermann.) The first five chaptera treat of 
early prints and older manuscripts of glossaries 
or lexicons, in which Aramaic and Hebrew words 
are explained, in various languages, among 
which the ‘‘ middle high German ” is so abund- 
ant as to require an index by itself at the end of 
the volume. ‘The first chapter is on ‘‘ The Small 
Arucb,” printed at Constantinople in 1511, Kra- 
kau in 1592 and 1619, and Prag in 1707; also 
its manuscripts at Oxford, Parma, Modena, Mii- 
nich, and Regensburg-Miinich, Following these 
is a treatise on the Regensburg manuscript of 
the “Small Aruch,” with a contribution to the 
“Sebastian Miinster Literature.” In this por- 
tion it is shown that this manuscript was known 
to Miinster, also to Guido Fabricius and Bux- 
torf. The composition of the work is put down 
as not later than the twelfth century. In this 
chapter, as, indeed, throughout the work, isa 
wealth of information such as delights the lexi- 
eographer, the philologist, and the bibliograph- 
er, and that not without its spice of fun. The 
s.cond chapter is devoted to the Makre Dar- 
dane, and the Miinich manuscript which con- 
tains it, This book was written under 
the influence of the expulsion of the Jews 
from France in 1895. The Miinich manu- 
script was finished in 1488, and has been 
traced through Italian possessors. The Makre 
Dardane is a Jewish-German chrestomathy, with 
a gloseary in the spoken “ Hebrew-Italian- 
Arabic ” dialect, which is one of the forms which 
took shape in the mixed jargon known as the 





Jews’ language of Poland, which later was cor- 
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rupted into what is now called in German 
** Jiidisch” (Jewish), and in English books un- 
accountably transferred and printed as ‘‘Yid- 
dish.” After the Makre Dardane follows a dis- 
cussion of Elias Levita’s ‘‘ Nomenclator Shemoth 
Debarim,” or dictionary of the meanings of 
words, in which it appears that Briill’s pub- 
lished ‘* Ganz Unbekannie Jiidisch-Deutsch- He- 
brdische Glossar” (Wholly Unknown Glossary of 
Jewish-German-Hebrew) is only an extract from 
this “‘Nomenclator.” Next follows an account of 
Jewish-German by a pupil of Rabbi Moses Had- 
darsban, of the thirteenth century; and in the 
closing chapter is a remarkable and extremely 
interesting collection of, and commentary upon, 
a number of (hitherto) unprinted letters during 
the years 1517—1555. A list of these also may 
well be given here, as it will show at once how 
full of interest they must be to New Testament 
critics and historians, as well as to Aramaic 
students. It is to be remembered that the Wid- 
manstadt here mentioned was the editor of the 
Editio Princeps of the Peshitto Syriac New Testa- 
ment, in 1555, The list is as follows: (1) He- 
brew letter of Elias Levita to John Albert Wid- 
manstadt, from Venice, 1543. (2). Hebrew doc- 
uments of Widmanstadt for Menachem Pfeffer- 
korn, 1539. (3.) Hebrew letter from Paulus 
Zmilius to Widmanstadt, 1543. (4). German 
letter of introduction, introducing Paulus Zmi- 
lius to Rabbi Isaac in Gunzburg, 1543, (5). 
brew letter of Widmanstadt to Cardinal AXgi- 
dius di Viterbo, before 1530. (6). Italian-He- 
brew letter from Joseph Hagri to Cardinal Xgi- 
dius, between 1517 and 1532. (7). Hebrew letter 
from Andrew Masius to Widmanstadt, 1541. (8) 
and (9). [talian letters from Cornelius Adilchind 
to Andrew Masius, Venice, 1547. (10), (11), and 
(12). Italian letters froni Elias and Emanuel de 
Nola to Andrew Masius, Rome, 1555. (13). He- 
brew letter from Paulus Fagius, from Strass- 
burg, to Thomas Blaurer in Constance, 1547. 
These letters give many a lively picture of the 
times, of the grave accusations often made 
against scholars, and the dangers they ran. 
Highly interesting, too, are those bits of history, 
bibliography, and biography, which now are 
almvust forgotten, except by those who have 
access to exceedingly rare books and forgotten 
prefaces; but which, if generally known or 
remembered to-day, would forestall a deal of 
debate. The whole work is one of those delight- 
ful ‘“‘ supplements” which please the learned so 
much, and put them on the track of a deal of 
desirable or difficult infurmation, 


.. The Book-Lover, a Guide to the Best Read- 
ing, by James Baldwin, Pb.D., author of “ Eng- 
lish Literature” and ‘ Literary Criticism,” (Chi- 
cago: Jansen, McClurg & Co,) cpens with sever- 
al well-written, well-put, judicious chapters on 
reading, the choice of books, methods, and prin- 
ciples to be adopted. Chapter V, on “What 
Books shall Young Folks Read?” is exactly to the 
point ; though it would bear a little more insist- 
ance on the Bible and, in fiction, on the antique 
style. As it stands, it is suund in theory, and in 
a practical point of view. The courses of read- 
ing laid down are made of good books, and in 
general, of the best. They might be improved both 
by omissions and additions, and, more than all, by 
re-arrangement. The courses laid down on His- 
tory, for example, are not well laid out, unless 
we adopt the principle, which has much to be 
said for it, that whoever is well read in 
one line of history from the beginning to 
the end, is well read in all. The historic 
courses given are not laid out so as to 
secure simple continuity on the one hand, nor 
sufficient breadth on the other. A_ reader, 
for example, following them out, would 
have to know his eubject well before he could 
hope to provide himeelf in thee lists with a 
course on the Protestant Reformation. By the 
way, why is Gindely’s ‘“‘History of the Thirty 
Years’ War” omitted?” The translation of this 
standard work is now eight or nine months old, 
On the whole, it may be well to include histori- 
cal romances like Kingsley’s ‘‘Hypatia,” and 
Becker’s “ Galius,” or “*The Last Days of Pom- 
peii.” But why is such a misleading affair as 
Kouns’s * Arius the Lybian” introduced, and 
why do we have an indiscriminate citation of 
Ebers (who, by the way, is not the author of 
Hadrian,” but of “The Emperor,”) while 
so many other even better, and more 
learned romances on the Roman _ times, 
are unnamed. It requires much experience, 
much knowledge of books, and much literary 
judgment, to prepare such courses of reading. 
In general, the briefer the course, the greater 
the difficulty. We shall have to repeat here 
what has been many times printed in these col- 
umns, that bare lists of names and titles mean 
little or nothing to beginners. The author of 
this book would improve his sales and bis merits 
about equally, if he would revise and rearrange 
his lists, and introduce, along with each book, 
some note as to what it is good for, how it com- 
pares with others, and why it is named rather 
than many others. 

....We have examined with great satisfaction 
The Historical Reference Book of Louis Heilprin. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) The author is a scholar, 
and has had a large experience in work of this 





pedia. The work before us contains a chrono- 
logical table, and a chronological dictionary of 
universal history, and a biographical! dictionary. 
The first is a bare annual record of events, with 
the items for the year grouped by countriesin a 
certain fixed order—Great Britain having the 
precedence down to the time of the American 
Revolution, when, according to the patriotic 
practice which leads Germans to commence 
geography with Germany, Englishmen with the 
British Isles, and Frenchmen with La belle 
France, the precedence passes to our own history. 
In the Chronological Dictionary, the events and 
topics are arranged in alphabetical order, with 
brief comprehensive statements annexed. The 
Biographical Dictionary follows the same order. 
The merit of the work lies not in novelty of 
arrangement or execution, but in its pains to be 
accurate and in the great good judgment of the 
selections (whether events or persons) to be 
noted. It requires a wide and close familiarity 
with the wants of the ordinary student to pre- 
pare judicious lists of events or names, A 
munual of this size cannot be an encyclopedia. 
How to manage the omissions and selections re- 
quires a mind constructed on the principle of 
Louis XIV, L’ £ldl, c’est moi, Our own examina- 
tion and use of this reference book convinces us 
that it willbe found full enough to give a reason- 
able chance of containing the thing wanted, and 
a high degree of certainty that the data furnished 
about it will be accurate and otherwise trust- 
worthy. 


.. The Buntling Ball (Funk & Wagnalls) is 
the happy adaptation of the classic model to the 
purposes of poetic satire. The poem swings 
back and forth between the descriptive dialogue 
and the serio-comic comments of a disinterested 
chorus which,in form and meter are pretty closely 
modeled on those in “ Patience.” It is graphic 
and pungert, and runs on in an irresistibly droll 
fashion. It can trust its own wings (or its 
own meters) to bring it into circulation, and does 
not require to be wafted into tame by the great 
mystery that is made over its authorship. The 
book is well made and handsomely printed.——— 
Another little volume of poems is, Le Marquis 
de Leuville. Poems and Aelia, Illustrated. 
(American News Co.) The author lays high 
claim to be a poet ‘par la grace de Dieu, not the 
Sanfaron of a kind of artistic carnality.” He de- 
scribes himself as having a temperament which is 
‘probably, for the most part, that of a painter, and 
secondly, having been reared in France, I think 
mostly in French, and conceive with the brusb.” 
Of his poems he says: ‘They are Bashi-bazouks 
rather than a martinet’s regulars, and poems 
en peignvir.” They seem to us to need no apology 
of this kind and to be wholly free from the frenzy 
of disheveled hair or of any other alarming kind. 


.-The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. having com- 
pleted their superb edition of Tennyson’s Works, 
now publish in the same style two volumes of 
Poems by Charks Kingsley. The first contains 
“The Saint’s .'ragedy,” which appeared in 1848, 
after a careful study of the history of St. Eliza- 
beth. The poem was written on the first ad- 
vance wave of what has since grown into one of 
the great questions of the day, and is now more 
timely than it was thirty-six years ago, It is 
designed to bring out the healthy, holy, and hon- 
orable points in the marriage relation, and to 
state the Protestant as distinct from the Roman 
theory of the subject. Volume II contains 
Andromeda,” and Canon Kingsley’s miscella- 
neous poems,————From the rame publishers we 
have a vigorous and timely volume of Sermons 
by the late John Service, D.D., minister of Hynd- 
land Established Church, Glasgow, with a bio- 
graphic notice. Dr. Service was a bold, free, 
and sympathetic thinker. His sermons rest 
on a broad basis of knowledge and of human 
feeling. He spares neither the follies nor the 
foibles of the saints. His sympathy with the 
human world around him is perfect, and the 
strength of his preaching lay largely in his deep 
and telling interpretation of the heart of hu- 
manity, and in his power to address it. 

.. Boys Coastwise ; or, All Along the Shore, is 
a good juvenile, prepared by William H. Rideing 
and published by the Messrs. Appleton. It is in 
the usual small quarto form of the holiday juve- 
nile book of its class, with numerous illustrations, 
much above the average as to merit, though 
some of them may have done duty before, as, for 
example, the old-fashioned ocean-going side-whee) 
steamer in the frontispiece. The story follows 
the coast, in search of incident, adventure, and 
picturesque matter, From the South Street 
front in New York onward, the author is 
in no lack of material. It is abundant and good 
in quality, and inexhaustible in variety. The 
United States reports of the Life Saving Service 
furnish a good deal of matter of the very best 
kind. As w style, Mr. Rideing makes the mis- 
take ef all but the few inspired writers for 
young people, of vibrating between full-dress 
sentences of long words and rigid grammar, and 
doggerel with a touch of slang in it to light up 
an otherwise dull landscape. Compared with 
others, Mr, Rideing is but a mild transgressor ; 
but his book is otherwise good enough to make 
it worth while to suggest that a style essentially 





kind, in connection with the American Cyclo- 





simple would bring it far nearer the juvenile 
ideal. 





..The U.S. Fish Commission Report for 
1882 is published. It contains a summary of the 
events of the year, with a statement of what has 
been done, and what remains to be done; re- 
ports from the stations of fishing exhibitions, 
and the preparations for the London Fishing 
Exhibition of 1888. The body of the report is 
occupied with an inquiry into the history and 
statistics of food-fishes, the propagation and 
increase of food-fishes. Among the special re- 
a. those on the oyster are exceptionally full. 

he entire volume is crowded with valuable 
practical statistics and scientific observations re- 
garding food-fishes, and shows what an as yet 
unknown resource for the food and comfort of 


the people lies in well-managed and regulated 
fisheries. 


..Our readers are well enough acquainted 
with Mr. John James Piatt, now U. 8. Counsel 
at Cork, Ireland, and his gifted wife, to welcome 
a little collection of their recent poems, just pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of 
Cincinnati. The heart of the home and the 
heart of the child are pathetic chords most ten- 
derly touched and most musically strung in this 
attractive 16mo. The title, The Children Out of 
Doors, is derived from the first number. The 
strong, deep note of pathetic human sympathy 
with child-suffering and hardship, occasionally 
yields to the happiest of light-hearted strains, 
which celebrate in the purest and healthiest way 
the simple life of home, and lay new garlands of 
song upon its altar. 

.. The social aspect of the Highth International 
Medical Congress, held in Copenhagen last Au- 
gust, is commemorated by D. Boysen Delavan, 
M.D., of this city, in a brief and graphic mono- 
graph, published by the Messrs. Appleton. It 
is highly entertaining as a souvenir, and has the 
larger interest of a delightful picture of the 
good feeling and hospitable warmth of these 
Northern people and their country at the best. 


BOOKS OF “THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
duced unto the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 





Elements of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, with Baameses and Appeeane. By 
James M. Taylor, eatuanee of Mathematics, 
Madison Universit PA eson pp. xiii, 236. 
Boston: Ginu, Heath & Co..........0.0--esee0es 1% 

The Water Babies, A tre Tale for a Land 
Baby. By the Rev. C meri sce Kingsie ey Ly mw 
of “Greek Heroes,” etc. Edited and 
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Stories for Young Children, By E. A. Turner. 
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Representative British Orations. With Intro- 
ductions and Explanator Notes, By 


Charles Kendall Aes ams, ‘‘hree volumes, 
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ry.) 11x8, pp. 115. New York: Harper & Bros. 0 25 
From Post to Finish. A Racing Romance. By 
Ha wley Smart, author of “ Breezie Lang- 
ton,” etc. (Franklin Square Library.) 11x, 
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A Dictionary of the English Language. By the 
Rev. JamesStormonth. Part 1. — 
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The Book.Love By James Baldwin, Ph. D.. 
author of * Englis Literature and Literary 
Criticism,” ete. one pp. 201. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ABBOTT ON ‘* THE ACTS.” 


An Illustrated Commentary for Christian 
Workers. Svo, cloth. Price; postpaid, $1.75. 
S It will rank K aout the best commentaries of the 
— oe —RKev. ‘aylor, DD. (Cong.) “ For quick 
erence on & minister's table, for help at family 
study, for aid jn the Rendey- echo ad should 





commend this ‘as the now.” f 
Robinson, D.D, (Pres.) “Convenient in form, ‘Com- 
pact, clear and interes ng in qomment,"— Bishop 
y; . “Students will be wise 
is help. ne Bisho p. Fost er (Meth) . ae 
have met with nothing of the kind which, in my judg- 
ment, is so eminently adapted to aid the earnest Sun- 
day- school teacher in his preparation for teaching,.”— 
Rev. R. R. Meredith (Cong.). “One © the ablest com- 
eae of the century. ave incent, D.D. 
(Meth.) “ The best W ve DD. 
tive and pet = 3. to me. ay Pd ee Hoyt, D.D. 
(Bapt.) “It approaches nearest the true idea of a 
popular comment ree —Pres. Anderson (Bapt.). 
A. Es & Go. BL aeaenere, 
i York and Ch icago. 


The Rhode Island Press 


Largest, Best and Cheapest Weekly 
Newspaper in New England. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


SEND FOR anek COPIES, CLUB KATES 
ND PREMIUM LISTS. 


Has a pnt Circulation than Any 
Other Weekly Paper in the State. 


dn Tavaluable Advertising Medium, 


Address Z. L. WHITE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


To CLUB RAISERS! ! 
For particulars send 2c. stamp to 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Tue Common Sense HovseHoLtp CALENDAR 
FoR 1885, by Marion Harland, appeals to every, 
housekeeper. There have been now about 
200,000 copies of the author’s book on household 
and culinary matters sold, and this calendar 
contains on its daily leaflets, information, ad- 
vice and receipts, as good as any given in her 
**Common Sense in the Household,” which has 
been used in more than 100,000 families. 

“It is as useful asit is original.”—Boston Advertiser. 
we is apne a’ s teva a valuable variety in 

The card upon which the Calendar is mounted 
presents a pleasant picture of the author in her 
library. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, if 
not to be had from your bookseller. 
ScrRIBNER’s Sons, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography. Geog- 
raphy, and Natural History, with numerous il- 
lustrations engraved expressly for this work. 
Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Ex- 
aminer of the University of London. The publish- 
ers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the 
book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It 
contains over 1,00u pages and 160 illustrations, all 
substantially bound in black cloth. To make this 
a popular edition the price has been reduced from 
#5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada for $2.25. 


CHARLES 





PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


There are three books which ought to be found in 
every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
anda Bible Dictionary. The necessity of the first 
two is universally admitted; and a moment's consid- 
eration will show the almost equal importance of the 
third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of excel- 
lence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our country, though by no means so wide- 
ly circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all 
such books prepared previously to the recent very 
great advances in Biblical Science and Research are, 


and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire 

therefore, fora comprehensive an fx aeate work of 

this kind, embodying the results of the most recent 

research and of the ripest biblical FI. », has of 

late been Goons y, pn ay frequently expressed, by the 
e 


intelligent B: readers of our country, and especial- 
ly have many y peators and Sunday-school teachers 
Ureed upon ily hot the need of such a work. Such, 


ty My 2 the pals and trustworthy adridgment of 


iby, Geo; 
Bible. ble. Ab 


for competition or only 
his Dictionary. prepared under the direction and 
superintendence of Dr. Smith himeelf, for wide and 
general use, contains a full and accurate account of 
every place andname mentioned in the Bible which 
can possibly need explanation of every animal, plant, 
or mineral alluded to by the Bacred riters, and o 
every custoiu and article of use among Jewish and 
contempora: ee to which reference is made in 
the Bible or Bayard, it . The most recent researches 
of en eyee, Rawlinson, =< many other ex- 
plorers in é lands, here render their aid in de- 
termining questions hitherto oa Ay or in cor- 
recting the mistakes ot ates te investigators. Itcon- 
tains also a sufficiently come vlete history and quatzess 
of each of the eon of t 
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DOWLING’S HISTORY OF ROMANISM. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT. 
NO READER SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


Dr. Dowling’s great work, ROMANISM EXPOSED. 
Edition limited. Those wishing & copy should pur- 
early 


chase jmmedistely at half price. 1,100 pages, 
Extra binding. arbled edie. Pi. 
E. WALKER’S SON, Bookbinders and Publishers, 
14 Dey Street. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IW 1884. 


Ix reviewing the history of religious 
thought and activity during the year just 
closed it is not easy to present a just per- 
spective of the various events of the twelve 
months. We will recall, however, a few 
of the more important occurrences. 

In the history of doctrine the most im- 
portant event was the publication of the 
new creed for the Congregational churches. 
The commission, which was appointed at 
the instance of the National Congregational 
Council at St. Louis, in 1880, submitted its 
report early in the past year. Its work was 
freely criticised, but has been generally 
aceepted as expressing a fair average of 
the diverse currents of thought. The dis- 
cussion regarding it has now died away, 
and the service it renders is not so much in 
shaping opinion as in indicating the form 
which doctrinal thinking has taken. 

Southern Presbyterian circles have been 
agitated by doctrinal discussions over ut- 
terances concerning the theory of evolu- 
tion by Professor Woodrow of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, at Columbia, 8. C. His 
teachings have been condemned by various 
synods, and he has been removed from his 
chair of instruction. Nevertheless a large 
minority was in favor of allowing him the lib- 
erty in teaching which he claimed. Two of 
his associates in the Seminary faculty re- 
signed on his removal,and Dr.8. H. Kellogg, 
of the Alleghany Thevlogial Seminary, is 
announced as holding a position kindred to 
his. The discussion regarding the relation 
of theology to natural science has gone on 
with considerable activityin all branches 
of the Church through the whole year. As 
minor matters in the history of doctrine, 
we may note the attention attracted by cer- 
tain sermons of the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
of the Episcopal Church in New York, ut- 
terances which were thought worthy of 
being made the subject of formal complaint 
to his bishop and of a request on the part 
of the latter that they be discontinued. The 
Rev. J. E. Roberts, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Kansas City, Mo., attracted 
popular attention by declaring his belief in 
the doctrine of universal salvation, and was 
obliged to resign his position. While the 
year has seen no great doctrinal controversy, 
there has been some activity in theological 
discussion, both in attack and defense. 

In religious literature the great event was 
the announcement of the discovery of that 
ancient document, ‘“‘The Teaching of the 
Apostles.” It was quoted by all religious 
scholars as an important addition to 
patriotic learning, and has been made the 
subject of extended study. Excavations 
and explorations have been carried on in 
Bible lands to an extent which directly and 
incidentally has added much to our knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. 

In direct religious work there was a good 
degree of activity. During the early part 
of the year Messrs. Moody and Sankey were 
engaged in a remarkable series of meetings 
in different districts of London. They at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in the sec- 
ular papers as well as in religious circles, 
In November the Church of England held a 
‘*Mission” in East London, which in its 
general character was not unlike the Moody 
and Sankey meetings. It is impossible to 
give any close estimate of the spiritual results 
of these great campaigns; but they at least 
reveal the existence of religious earnest- 
ness. The pamphlet entitled‘‘ The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London,” setting forth the 
wretchedness and poverty of certain por- 
tions of the population, stirred deeply the 
Churches, awaking them to the necessity of 
extending a helping hand to their neigh- 
bors who are in distress. While alienations 
have displayed themselves between differ- 
ent classes of society, there has been an in- 
creased attention to city mission work, and 
a growing recognition of the duty the 
wealthier classes owe to the poorer. In 
this country there has been no great ex- 
ternal movement in religious labor, but 
Christian work has been faithfully carried 
on, anda good year’s progress made. 

In foreign mission work, activity was 
manifested. The missions in China have 
been much disturbed by tumults incidental 
to a state of war, and the work of missiona- 
ries of the American Board in West Africa 





has been interfered with and suspended. 
But work has gone on steadily else- 
where, and satisfactory results have fol- 
lowed. 

Some notable ecclesiastica] gatherings 
were held during the year. The General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at 
Copenhagen was a successful meeting, and 
made a good impression on the country in 
which it was held and on the Christian 
world at large. The Third General Coun- 
cil of the Presbyterian Alliance, held at 
Belfast, Ireland, was a gathering which 
deservedly attracted a wide attention. The 
Methodist Episcopal Churches in America 
held a Conference in Baltimore to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of Episcopal Methodism in this 
country. It was a noteworthy meet- 
ing, not merely as representing a vast con- 
stituency, but as bringing together branches 
of the Methodist family which were for- 
merly estranged from each other. The 
Roman Catholic Plenary Council in Balti- 
more was a noteworthy event in the reli- 
gious history of the year. It was an inter- 
esting meeting, not only to members of the 
Roman Catholic Communion, but also to 
Protestants who are studying the develop- 
ment of the Roman Catholic system in this 
country. Of especial interest to Episcopa- 
lians during the past year was the centen- 
ary of the consecration of Bishop Seabury, 
the first prelate of their Church in this 
country. And, though the occasion was 
one which strictly concerned only a single 
preacher and a single congregation, a 
review of the year may properly note the 
celebration of Mr. Spurgeon’s fiftieth birth- 
day anniversary, which received public 
notice to an extent not common in the case 
even of the most famous public men. 

The review of the year is, on the whole, 
encouraging. There has been progress 
along various lines, and the work of Christ 
has gone steadily forward. There has been 
a concentration of attention on the main 
work of building up religious character. 
There has been an allaying of sectarian 
jealousies, not by denying the importance 
of denominational beliefs, but by engaging 
the bearts of all more earnestly in battling 
the common foe. The Kingdom of Christ 
is growing all the while. and the day is 
hastening when it will fill the whole earth. 

— > 

Mucu interest is excited in Rome by the nomi- 
nation of the Archbishop of Derkos to be Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. This prelate visited 
Rome last year, and had a conference with the 
Pope on the points of difference between the 
Latin and Greek Chugch, The hope is cherished 
by many that a reunion will be brought about. 
A correspondent of the Germania (Roman Cath- 
olic) says : 

“The new Patriarch is the most celebrated and 
distinguished representative of the so-called * Jay 
party’ in the East, which is pepetrated with the con- 
viction that union with Rome is the only means of 
waking the Oriental Church from her torpor to new 
life. His nomination has, therefore, a special sig- 
nificance. It proves that the official leaders of tne 
community are not hostile to an eventual reunion. 
Not only in Rome, but also in the Greek Church, it 
has made a deep impression, It is well known that 
for a considerable time a bitter warfare has been 
going on between the Russian Schismatic Church, 
and the Greeks, in order to gain the upper hand in 
the religious affairs of the East. The Hellenistic 
party is very active, and has repesentatives in 
Athens, Constantinople, Palestine (especially Jeru- 
salem) Syria, and some districts of South Russia. 
The efforts of its followers are directed chiefly to 
shake off the Turkish yoke, and at the same 
time to bar and combat the ever-growing in- 
fluence of Slavism. The most gifted minds of 
this party have already begun to see that, in 
their isolation, they can with great difficulty 
make stand against the encroacament of Russian 
policy. Many of them have begun to give expres- 
sion to the idea, in newspapers and reviews, that 
reunion with Rome will have as its consequence the 
refreshing and revival of the stagnating Church. 
Parallel with these two currents is the religious 
movement in the Balkan Peninsula—a movement 
which took its rise In consequence of the Encyclical 
of the Pope on 8S, Cyril and Methodius, and which 
is powerfully supported by Bishop Strossmayer, 
who, with particular reference to the specifically 
Oriental character, is busy with positive preparation 
for a union of the Slav and Roman Churches. 
Will these three movements, supported by upright 
endeavors, have sufficient inner strength to practi- 
cally effect the reunion? The nomination of a well- 
disposed Patriarch, decidedly inclined to a rap. 
proachement toward Rome, is at least a favorabie 
prognostic ; the sojution of this all-important ques- 
tion has entered into a new and propitious phase. 


Hence, the deep impression made by the selection 
in al) interested and initiated circles,” 


...-Of all the foreign nationalities that throng 
to our shores, none become Americanized in 
speech and thought as quickly as do the Scandi- 








navians. While there are localities, as in the east- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania, where the German 
language has maintained its ground through four 
and five generations, it but seldom occugs that the 
second generation of Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes is not already thoroughly Americans. One 
of the signs of this truth is the fact that the Rean- 
dinavians have taken up in a systematic manner 
the temperance question, while the other stran- 
gers in our midst show no inclination to take 
hold of it. Among the Swedes in Minnesota, a 
temperance organization has been affected, that 
is seeking to solve the vexed social problem in a 
practical manner—namely, not so much by 
preaching and declamation, as by the substitu- 
tion of counter attractions to saloons in the 
shape of coffee-houses, and the like. The Scan 
dinavian Augustana Synod recently passed a 
resvlution that no saloon-keeper could become a 
member of any of their congregations and con- 
tinue in his nefarious business, 


...-The Church Army in England is an or- 
ganization resembling the Salvation Army, but 
is connected with the Established Church. It 
has just held its first Aunual Conference in Man- 
chester." Very encouraging reports of the work 
done were given, and the Rev. W. Carlyle, leader 
of the Army, stated that its officers were going 
into the midst of poor working men and women, 
rescuing the careless and indifferent. It was 
estimated that there were between four thousand 
and five thousand active members of the Army 
working in this way for Christ, and there were 
a thousand persons waiting for confirmation, 
all of whom were total abstainers, and ready 
speakers for the Saviour. In their ranks were 
reclaimed drunkards, wife beaters, gamblers, 
and the like. The income last year was a little 
over £2,500 from regular subscriptions ; but the 
working people had given, in pence and half- 
pence, considerably over £4,000, The Bishop of 
Manchester presided at one session and ex- 
pressed his approval of the work of the Army. 


....The most famous pulpit in Germany, out- 
side of Berlin, is that of St. Nicolai, in Leipzig. 
It has been filled by an uninterrupted succession 
of eloquent divines, the last two having been 
Dr. Harless and Dr. Ahifeld. The latter preached 
in this church for over twenty-five years, and 
always to crowded audiences when other churches 
were empty. The vacancy caused by his death 
has now been filled by a worthy choice, Dr, 
William Holscher, hitherto director of the theo- 
logical seminary for post-graduates at Loccum, 
in Hanover, and acknowledged one of the lead- 
ing pulpit orators in Germany. Three or four 
universities had called him in past years to im- 
portant chairs, but he preferred pulpit work. 
He, like his predecessors in Leipzig, is conserva- 
tive in his theolozy. 


...-In Italy a series of works is being pub- 
lished of considerable historical importance. It 
is called the ‘ Biblioteca della Riforma Itali- 
ana,” and will bring republications of a large 
number of rare and important works of the Ital- 
ian reformers, ina somewhat modernized form, 
and with short biographical introductions. The 
undertaking is of a somewhat international 
character, the editors being Professors E. 
Comba, of Florence; Ed. Boehmer, of Baden- 
Baden; J. Bonnet, of Paris; K. Benrath, of 
Bonn; and Pastor Elze, of Venice. Five small 
volumes have already appeared. The first brings 
twelve frattalelli of 1550, by the well-known 
Bishop Vergerio, and the others contain matter 
of equal importance. 


...-The Alliance Israelite Universelle now 
numbers nearly thirty thousand members, who 
contributed during the past year nearly fifty 
thousand dollars. The Alliance maintains, in 
Palestine and the Orient, 32 schools for boys in 
24 different cities, in which 5,770 pupils receive 
instruction, most of them gratuitously. The 
schools for girls now number 19in 13 cities, with 
an attendance of 2,348 pupils. The society has 
also established 16 trades schools, in which 376 
apprentices are learning a useful trade, An 
excellent work is thus being done among the 
Jews of Palestine and the neighboring countries, 


....The Bishop of Lichfield has issued to his 
clergy a circular which provokes very sharp 
criticism. He declares that a curate in deacon’s 
orders is not licensed to preach. Whenever such 
a one is called on to do duty in this line he must 
read a sermon out of certain books named in 
the circular, On one Sunday in the month, how- 
ever, he is to preach a written sermon of his 
own composition, the manuscript of which he 
must send the next day to the bishop for exam- 
ination. Itis prophesied that the bishop will 
not be able to carry out this scheme to his com- 
plete satisfaction. 


....Whittaker’s Church Almanac gives the 
following statistics of the Episcopal Church in 
this country: Clergy, 3,645; increase over last 
year, 86; parishes, 2,842; missions, 1,549; 
combined increase, 125; candidates for orders, 
867 ; increase, 34; ordinations, deacons, 99; de- 
crease, 47; ordinations, priests, 107; decrease, 
25; baptisms, 49,582; increase, 2,637; confir- 
mations, 30,304 ; increase, 4,171 ; communicants, 
381,894; increase, 17,891; Sunday-school teach- 
ers, 34,338 ; increase, 67; Sunday-school schol- 
ars, 318,358; increase, ;. contributions, 


$9,042,628.84 ; increase, $723,437.45, 





Missions, 


Tue condition of the Eurasians in India is a 
pitiable one. Some have declared that they have 
the vices of both the races from which they are 
descended and the virtues of neither. But this 
is a slander with a little truth in it. Despising 
the natives, and trying to link themselves by 
their dress and manners to Europeans, they are 
despised by the natives, and called jacket-wearers 
And yet their pitiable condition is largely dre to 
their false pride, unthriftiness, and utter lack of 
foresight, as is shown by the fact that, when any 
one among them does set himself to work, and 
exercise prudence and live in a civilized way, he 
immediately rises above his fellows, and is 
esteemed by both natives and Europeans. The 
Doveton Protestant College, in Madras, has been 
established for them, and many are progressirg 
satisfactorily under the training received therein. 
At the same time the material which the profess- 
ors have to work upon is sometimes as unsatis- 
factory as can well be imagined, the false pride 
alluded to above making it very difficult and 
unpleasant to enforce careful discipline. The 
managers have no end of trouble from parents 
and guardians, whose lack of knowledge and 
superabundance of pride make them unwilling 
to brook control with respect to their children. 
Some who have attained to considerable 
success and acquired a large amount of prop- 
erty do, nevertheless, bring up their families in 
such a meen way that their children advance no 
higher than themselves, and, in some cases, be- 
come degraded mentally while presenting an 
outward show of wealth. While many are sim- 
ply ciphers in Christian influence, and more are 
drunken and unclean, still there are some faith- 
ful, earnest Christians, to whom all honoris due ; 
and from the good name of these we would not 
in the least detract. One very foolish idea 
among them is that they should not know Tamil 
too well. Brought up as they are in the midst 
of the Tamil people, and not only imbibing with 
their mother’s milk the language, but breathing 
the whole mental and moral atmosphere of the 
natives, as they do, they have a rare opportunity 
of working for their elevation. But, lest they 
should be regarded as natives, they affect not to 
know Tamil and to speak English. It is so thin 
a disguise as to be quite transparent, and adds to 
the contempt with which they are regarded. Their 
English is such, too, as to mark them out as any- 
thing but English in thought and culture. 
There is an excellent barrister in Madura, whose 
religious earnestness and sympathy have brought 
him much regard from the native Christian 
community. Trained to be a catechist or pastor, 
many years ago, he turned to the law, and has 
been successful in his profession. But witha 
fondness for religious subjects and an excellent 
knowledge of Tamil, he has composed several 
tracts in the most ingenious style of Tamil alliter- 
ative poetry. Having finished sueh a tract on 
the three parables of the lost coin, the lost sheep, 
and the prodigal son, he invited the missionaries 
and native Christians in the city to attend a 


reading of the same. It was a noteworthy com- 
pany. There was this Eurasian lawyer expound- 
ing his own work, with his Hindu assistant to 
aid him, and a Protestunt and Roman Catholic 
musician, one on each side, to sing with him. 
And his fervent singing aud preaching made the 
exercise profitable and interesting. This ciass 
of people is gradually improving, and we may 
hope for more Christian laborers from it. 


...."* Semper idem” is true also of the Semitic 
peoples. The modera Arab is the best proof of 
Ohrist’s wisdom of speaking in parables. A mis- 
sionary who has been working in Palestine for 
several decades writes as follows: ‘“‘In my 
Arabic sermons and addresses in Bethlehem, 
Hebron, and elsewhere, and in Summer among 
the Bedouins, I can make but little use of evan- 
gelical methods, but must have shcrt and 
pointed stories to tell my people. These leave the 
strongest impression upon them, who are really 
only large children. At first I was very much 
astonished to see how little a logical argument 
would impress the people. It is all the same to 
them ; they consent to major or minor premise 
without reluctance, but still adhere to the oppo- 
site conclusion. But, for a good story, the Arab 
has always an open heart and ear.” 


....The reign of anarchy in Zululand has 
made sad havoc with the mission work in that 
unhappy land. Revolution has followed upon 
revolution, untilnow a sort ofa republi: has 
been established that has some promise of a 
permanent existence. The Hermannsburg So- 
ciety has been laboring for decades with cunsid- 
erable success among these gifted people, and 
the unsettled state of affairs wasj used by the 
enemies of the mission work to destroy the 
harvest of years. Not only was missionary 
Schroeder most cruelly murdered, but eleven 
stations were burned and destroyed, while the 
missionaries and the converts were compelled to 
flee. Many of the native Christians were also 
murdered. The exiled missionaries are waiting . 
fora favorable opportunity to return to their 
posts of duty. 


...-The sensation in ‘the European literary 
market is a strange work entitled ‘‘ The Conven- 
tional Lies of the Culture-Mankind” (Kultur- 


menscbheit), in which a most rabid and material- 
istic attack is made on everything existing in 
church, state and family. Just one year ago the 
first edition appeared, and now over 25,000 copies 
have been sold, although its sale has been pro 
hibited in Austria, Sweden, Russia and Finlan 
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Hews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


December 234d, 
resolution against “leave to 
print” speeches in Congress which have 
not been delivered. He cited, as abuses of 
the printing privilege, the case of a member 
of Congress, who delivered ten lines of re- 
marks, and then printed, as part of his speech, 
a complete copy of the Constitution of the 
United States, and another, who printed as part 
of his remarks, a poem of ninety pages, entitled, 
‘To the Immortals,” and dedicated to Congress. 
But even a more scandalous abuse than this was 
shown at the last session, when a member, after 
delivering a few sentences of a speech, supple- 
mented them with all the chapters on the tariff 
contained in Mr. Blaine’s book, and had them 
thus printed at the public expense. Copies of 
that speech, Mr. Vest said, were sold by a cam- 
paign committee at ten cents a thousand, aud 
distributed under frank through mails, An- 
other instance cited by Mr. Vest was where ident- 
ically the same speech appeared printed as hav- 
ing been delivered by two members. Some 
member of the literary lobby had sold a copy of 
the speech to two different men. 


On Tuesday, 
introduced a 


Senator Vest 


.-On Wednesday, the 24th, Senator Pendle- 
ton favorably reported from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee the bill introduced by him to repay 
Chirm the remainder of the Chinese indemnity 
fund, which is now in the possession of the 
State Department. In the report on the bii!, the 
committee says that the amount paid by China 
was largely in excess of all just demands against 
that Government, and that every administration 
since this fact was ascertained has earnestly 
recommended repayment of that excess, The 
committee ** believes that the wisest policy on 
the part of this Government is to deal with 
transparent justice aud even liberality in its in- 
tercourse with all nations, and especially those 
of another race and civilization.” 


.- The Senate was in session the first three 
days of last week, but did nothing of importance. 
The House was not in session until Wednesday. 
On that day both houses adjourned till Jan. 5th. 





DOMESTIC. 


.... Lhe following rather sensational dispatch 
from Spring Place, Ga., was printed in a New 
York daily last week : 


“The discovery of buge veins of gold on Fort 
Mountain has now been supplemented by the dis- 
covery of silver in wonderful yield, in consequence 
of which there is great excitement in that section, 
and men are flocking there from all parts of the 
country. The most valuable deposit yet known is 
on the land of Mr. Tyler, seven miles from this 
place and eighteen from Dalton, which is the 
nearest point to the railroad. A shaft six feet deep, 
four wide, andtwenty long, has been sunk under the 
superintendence of an old miner. The ‘lead’ is at 
least 1,500 feet wide, 300 deep and 28 miles long, be- 
ing the same that is now worked at Duc ktown, 
Tenn. Here ore was found at five feet from the 
surface as rich as that obtained at 200 feet in the 
famous * Comstock’ of Nevada, assaying from $50 
to $2,000 per ton. It is said tobe more advantage- 
ously situated than any mine inthe West. It will 
drain itself to a depth of 6v0 feet, has a water supply 
suilicient to operate ten smelter stacks and all other 
machinery necessary. A railroad will be con- 
structed to it from Tilton, a distance of about 
twenty miles. It is said that ore assaying only $4 
per ton could be worked with larger profit than $10 
ore in the West. Several large companies have 
sent their agents to see this mine, ana only a few 
daysago a Pennsylvania company offered Messrs, 
Tyler, Gilbert & Rose, the present owners of the 
mine, $28,000 for it, which offer was refused.” 


.-Coronor Hess, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who has 
charge of the inquest in the case of the victims 
of the late fire in the St. John’s Home, said last 
week that there was no longer any doubt as to 
the origin of the fire. It was caused, he said, 
by John O’Brien, aged fourteen years, an in- 
mate of the institution. From the boy’s ad- 
missions, it appears that he had wet his socks, 
and went into the laundry of the Home to look 
for a dry pair, with a lighted candle. A towel 
en a drying rack caught fire from the candle, 
and the flames spread quickly to other articles 
in the room. 


...In New York Harbor, last week, the Brit- 
ish ship, “‘ Lornty,” was run down by the steamer, 
**Cornwall,” in broad daylight. The prow of 
the “ Cornwall” struck the “ Lornty” just back 
of the main rigging, and the ship careened and 
swayed as if she would turn over. Her side was 
crushed in by the heavy prow of the steamship 
like a shell, and the water poured in at the side 
of the vessel in a torrent. All the crew had been 
warned in time to see the collision and avoid 
any danger. One sailor, who was ill, was rescued 
just before the *‘ Lornty” sunk. 


--In the celebrated and scandalous Hill- 
Sharon suit at San Francisco Judge Sullivan has 
decided that, under the laws of California, the 
plaintiff is the legal wife of Ex-Senator Sharon, 
and as such, on the ground of willful desertion, 
is entitled to a divorce and a division of the 





common property. The latter is estimated te 
be worth $10,000,000. Sharon will appeal. 


.-On Monday, of last week, the Theater 
Comique, of this city, was destroyed by fire. 
Fortunately, the fire occurred when there was 
no performance. The Comique is the fourth 
theater that has been burned in this city within 
two years. The Park wus entirely destroyed by 
fire, October 80th, 1882 ; the Windsor, November 
29th, 1883, and the Standard two weeks later. 


..-The Rev. John R, Thompson, pastor of 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who disappeared mysteriously from his 
home on December 8th, returned last week. He 
was discovered ill in a hotel in Boston. The 
course of his wanderings since his departure 
from Brooklyn is not known. 


. John C. Eno, the defaulting bank presi- 
dent, has won a medal in a billiard tournament 
at the Merchants’ Club in Quebec. 





FOREIGN. 


..--The attitude of the Powers with regard 
to Egypt has at last become apparent. Italy is 
the only power ready to support the English 
policy. M. Waddington, the French ambassa- 
dor, arrived in London from France, on 
Friday last, with instructious to advise Earl 
Granville to accede to the demand of Germany 
and Russia for membership of the Egyptian 
Debt Commission, and also to withdraw the pro- 
dosal to reduce the interest on the debt. Fail- 
ing an agreement between France and England, 
all the Powers, except Italy, will reject the 
English proposals. According to the English 
proposals the burdens of Egypt are classified as 
follows : 

“(1.) The interest at 344 per cent. on the £5,000,- 
000 constituting the contemplated Joan guaranteed 
by England; the revenues of the domains and the 
Daira being assigned to meet it, and being up to 
the requisite amount paid into the Bank of Eng- 
lan4, 

“(2.) The privileged debt, with the domain debt 
added, as also a Joan of £4,000,000 for the Alexandria 
indemnities, which will be issued at 119, and like 
the privileged and domain de*ts will bear 5 per cent. 
interest, without reduction, 

“(3.) The unified debt, augmented by the Daira 
debt, and the interest reduced to 84 per cent. 

*(4,.) The interest on the Suez Canal sharea, re- 
duced from 5 to 44 per cent. 

“(5.) The cost of administration, amounting to 
about £5,000,000, Including £120,000 for the surplus 
of the annual cost of military occupation. 

*(6.) The residue divided pro rata, to compensate 
the reduction of 3g per cent. on the unified and to 
complete the cost of military occupation beyond the 
£120,000 stipulated by England, 

** Lastly, the proposals comprise a stricter financial 
control, a prohinition for the Egyptian Government 
to borrow beyond £1,000,000, and even this subject 
to the control of England; anithe substitution of 
a cheaper and more homogeneous management for 
he mixed international management of the 
domains, Daira and railways. Such is the substance 
of the proposals on which the Powers have for 
some time past been exchanging views.” 


...-It is said that the rebuke given to Bis- 
marck by the Liberal majority in the Reichstag 
on December 15th, bids fair to prove fatal to the 
party which offered the affront. The various 
movements among Germans in some of the prin- 
cipal cities to obtain by subscription a fund to 
accomplish what the Reichstag refused have been 
succeeded by a popular movement in the same 
direction. Even the women of the Empire have 
organized clubs for the purpose of “ rebuking 
the majority in the Reichstag, and making plain 
to the Emperor and the Chancellor the real sen- 
timents of the German people.” A London dis- 
patch says: 

«These clubs, through their central organization 
in Berlin, have issued a manifesto calling upon all 
the women of the Empire to devote their energies 
to procuring signatures to a memorial which is 
being circulated by properly accredited agents, and 
isto be presented to the Chancellor when al! the 
names obtainable are returned to the central organ- 
ization. The signers place opposite their names the 
sums they pledge themselves to contribute to a 
colossal fund, which the women propose to present 
to Bismarck, in the shape of an investment capable 
of yielding interest sufficient to defray all the ex- 
penses he may be at in enlarging the sphere of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs.” 


..The latest news from Egypt is that Lord 
Wolseley has decided to abandon the attempt to 
reach Shendy by the desert route from Korti, 
thus cutting off the great bend in the Nile. The 
difficulties of the way seem to him too great to 
be surmounted with the resources at his com- 
mand. Instead of this route he will use the road 
from Meraweh to Berber, likewise through the 
desert, but much shorter than the other. He 
has accordingly changed the base for the con- 
centration ef bis forces from Korti to Meraweb. 
This change of plan places the relief of Khartim 
two months further into the future than had 
been anticipated. It is difficult to say when 
General Gordon will be rescued from his present 
trying position. It is said that Lord Wolseley is 
far from satisfied with the arrangements for the 
expedition. He has sent furious complaints to 
the War Office of the inefficiency and absolute 
breakdown of the transport and commissery 
services, Although a good two months has 





elapsed since the pioneer corps left Sarass, only 
1,500 men, out of the 7,000 composing the full 
force of the expedition, have reached K orti. 


.-Terrible earthquake shocks occurred in 
Spain on December 26th. The first reports fell 
far short of the truth. It is now estimated that 
600 persons were killed in the Province of 
Malaga, including the 300 lives lost at Alhama, 
where 750 houses and a church were destroyed, 
Thirty persons were killed at Periana. The 
town hall and many houses were damaged at 
Torrox, and the inhabitants fled from the town 
panic-stricken. The population of Granada are 
still encamped in the squares, and the richer 
classes are lodging in carriages along the pron:e- 
nade. The facade of the cathedral was seriously 
damaged by the shocks. Many houses were de- 
stroyed in Jimena, and a whole family was killed 
in the village of Cajar by the falling of a 
chimney. Over half of the inhabitants of 
Albufiuelai were killed. More than 2,000 lives 
are reported lost. Commerce is}paralyzed. The 
shock was not felt in the northern and north- 
western provinces. The Goverriment. has 
granted $5,000 from the national calamity fund 
for the relief of the sufferers in the Province of 
Granada. 


.-The American neutrality scheme in regard 
to the Congo was shelved through the oppori- 
tion of Baron de Courcel, who affirmed that 
France was unable to accept it. Germany and 
England warmly supported America, General 
Sanford, the American delegate to the Confer- 
ence, proposes that opium be included under the 
rule prohibiting the sale of alcohol in the Congo 
territory. The Independence Belge, of Brussels, 
reports a serious quarrel between agents of the 
Atrican International Association and French 
agents in the Cong territory. An armed force 
of the International Association, commanded by 
M. Hodister, ascended the River Mpila to tight the 
natives who had gathered to attack the Dutch and 
German factories at Loango, The commander 
of the French flotilla stopped the expedition, 
arrested the Dutch agent for violation of French 
territorial rights, and demanded the surrender 
of Hodister. Captain Elliott, the chief of the 
International Association’s region on the Mpilo, 
refused to surrender Hodister. A conflict is 
impending. 


..-The London Times, in an article on the 
Nicaragua Treaty, readily admits that the treaty 
should be judged in America without reference 
to English interests ; but England, it says, holds 
a position of almost impregnable strength, and 
will protest against a policy which violates 
rights covered by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It 
believes that the better class of Americans will 
not favor the scheme, but thinks it rash to pre- 
dict the result in Congress. It is possible, The 
Times says, to construct and manage a canal in 
accordance with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
while giving America ample security, through 
pecuniary or other interest in the work ; but even 
then it is doubtful whether a plan could be made 
pleasing to the American people. It is England’s 
duty, The Times declares, to preserve the free- 
dom of international trade. 


..The London correspondent of the Novoe 
Vremya alleges that a complete organization of 
Russian Nihilists exists under the guise of an 
export firm within the precincts of the city of 
London, and is exporting to Russia criminal 
documents and explosives. The London Times 
correspondent at St. Petersburg says this con- 
firms the already fixed conviction of a number 
of influential Russians, who, presumably, have 
means of knowing of the existence of such an 
organization, 


_SOZODONT. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 

preserve the beauty of the teeth 

with SOZODONT, and then, when 

the hair is silvered and the eyes 

dimmed with years, the moutb 

will stil) reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 
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A Happy New Year to all our readers, 
and to the world! The cheer of Christmas 
need not end with the old year. True, the 
old has gone to the dead past; but the new 
is here, and it is bright and full of - hope. 
We must not live solely in memory. The 
demands of the present, the approaching 
future must fill our thoughts. Poised a 
moment on this Pisgah top we may sweep 
the valley of the past; but our gaze must 
be fixed before us. The dead year has its 
lessons for us; but we are not to mourn its 
departure. Nor are we to dwell in the far 
future. Life to the individual is sad and a 
mystery when we measure time by centu- 
ries. Generations are lost in the flood of 
years; the individual in the race. Yet life 
is not gloomy unless we choose it to be so; 
it is not barren; it is not purposeless if we 
look to the moments of .the ever-present, 
and not to the centuries. . Why should the 
Brook be sad because it is by and by to 
lose itself in the Ocean? Rather let it im- 
prove and enjoy the present. Its purling 
waters may give life and music all along 
its way; and to cause joy in others is to 
have joy in one’s self. If it should havea 
moment of regret, it might be that it lazily 
lingered in that hollow where it deemed 
it easier to rest than to flow, and thus 
made itself stagnant and noisome. For the 
future, where the way is most difficult and. 
stony, there its music will be sweetest and 
its waters clearest. 

It is the blind and the foolish who sees 
nothing of past mistakes and failures, 
makes no resolves for the future, and 
merely breathes out his allotted days. Of 





all men he is most miserable, because most 
purposeless and useless. It is perhaps but 
a touch here and there that the wisest and 
most diligent can give to his character in a 
twelve-month. It may be that only one or 
two ugly features can be softened; but it is 
by slow and careful processes that the 
divine in the marble is made to appear; and 
the rounded outlines of the most beautiful 
and useful lives are formed in this way. 
The artist in character must study his work 
carefully, in order to develop the symme- 
try without which there is no perfection. 

The individual who deals honestly with 
himself, seeks for his faults to correct 
them, and tries to help others, has 
solved the mystery of life and found the 
Providence in it. It is by such the race is 
lifted. All the problems, social, moral, 
political and religious, are to be settled by 
the multiplication of this type of character. 
How, then, can one prove himself more use- 
ful, a greater philanthropist, or a nobler 
saint than by developing the divine in his 
nature? 

The world is in a state of unrest. Gov- 
ernment is menaced; society is disturbed 
everywhere by various elements of evil. 
The millennium is not at hand. A race is 
to be conquered. For this the moral forces 
must mass themselves. Every form of evil 
must be assailed. There is a part forevery 
one, however humble. Universal peace 
and righteousness are not to be established 
by legislation nor by a miraculous lifting of 
the masses. Thisis not the divine plan. 
It isto be by individual preparation and 
effort, and every soul is charged with a 
great work, which no one else can do for it. 
The Church of Christ is formed of units, 
and its reign individual must precede its 
reign universal. 

It is for the oncoming triumph of this 
Messianic kingdom that we must work and 
build and pray. The time is to come when 
every knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess. When shall that time be? When 
man wills. God does not desire delay. He 
only suffers it because of the hardness of 
our hearts. With what weight of weal or 
woe then is every new year charged! If 
men only felt it more how it would sober 
the frivolous, strengthen the weak, give 
courage to the fearful and brighten the 
thought of thesad! For the aim and end 
of life are defeated unless there be holy, 
zealous, unselfish purpose. 

Let those who want to taste the sweetness 
which life may be made to yield, strive to 
cultivate the good and noble and helpful, 
and to become purer and more unselfish, 
and this will indeed be a Happy New Year. 


—— 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND AND 
THE OFFICES. 


Tre World, of this city, takes the ground 
that a ‘‘clean sweep,” when Governor 
Cleveland becomes President, is ‘ impossi- 
ble,” and assigns two reasons for this opin- 
ion. The first is the language of the last 
Democratic National Convention, to the 
following effect: 

‘** We are in favor of such a reform, by legis- 
lative enactment as well as by administrative 
action, in the civil service of the country, as 
will substitute for the present periodical scram- 
ble for spoils a wise system of appointment and 
promotion, by which the incumbency of subordi- 
nate offices shall be regulated by law and de- 
pend only upon capacity and character, and 
demand that no assessments shall be levied upon 
public officers for political purposes.” 


The other reason is found in the letter of 
Governor Cleveland accepting his nomina- 
tion, and is as follows: 

‘* Subordinates in public places should be se- 
lected and retained for their efficiency, and not 
because they may be used to accomplish partisan 
ends, The people have a right to demand that 
their money be paid to those who will render 
the best service in return, and that the appoint- 
ment to and tenure of such places shall depend 
upon ability and merit.” 

Not a word of fault can be justly found 
with either of these utterances; and if the 
Democratic Party and the President elect 
shall in good faith put them into practice, 
then what the World says on this subject 
will prove to be the truth. Civil Service 
reform is a profound and widespread sen- 
timent among the people, and Governor 
Cleveland will show himself to be a wise 
and sagacious man if he respects that sen. 
timent. The “pressure” upon him for 
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offices by Democratic partisans will be 
very great; and if he firmly resists it, and 
abides by his own pledges and those of his 
party, he will be entitled to corresponding 
credit. The time for his action will soon 
come; and what he actually does, rather 
than what he may have said before the 
election, furnishes the rule by which he 
will be judged. If he means to keep his 
pledges he must select a Cabinet in sym- 
pathy with this purpose. The selection 
of a Cabinet opposed to Civil Service re- 
form would be a fatal mistake in the very 
outset. 

While we did not advocate the election 
of Governor Cleveland, and have no spe- 
cial claim to act as his adviser, we beg leave 
to assure him that ‘‘he who serves bis 
country best serves his party best.” The 
Democratic Party will, during his Admin- 
istration, be in power in the Executive 
branch of the Government. Whether it 
will be continued in power, after the expi- 
ration of the next four years, will depend 
in part at least upon the manner in which 
he conducts the Government. The great 
body of the people are far more concerned 
with the practical question of good govern- 
ment than with the interests and claims of 
mere partisanship; and that President is 
wise, even as a partisan, who pays due def- 
erence to the views and wishes of the 
many, though it may cost him the favor 
of the machine politicians and the hungry 
office-seckers. We certainly shall have no 
regrets if Governor Cleveland fully justifies 
all that his most ardent friends said in his 
behalf. We are very far from wishing him 
to make mistakes in order that the Repub- 
lican Party may profit thereby. The idea 
that the safety of the country is so identi- 
fied with this party that its defeat means 
absolute ruin, is simply nonsense; and we 
hope that Governor Cleveland will afford a 
living illustration of this fact. 


-_ 


BUSINESS AND BENEFICENCE. 





Tuer conviction that the times are ‘* hard ” 
—which is another way of saying that the 
people generally are feeling the effects of 
business depression inthe way of shortened 
incomes and diminished revenues—is be- 
coming general; and nearly every other man 
one meets (especially if asked for a contribu- 
tion) shakes his head and begins to remark 
that ‘the bottom is falling out,” and so on 
to the end of the chapter. Now, we suppose 
there is some truthin this. But it ought 
to be taken with a good many grains of 
salt. Itis true that a good many factories 
have stopped for the present, and a large 
number of operatives are temporarily out 
of employment. Thisis particularly hard 
for the operating classes; and we heave no 
desire to overlook this fact or underrate the 
suffering which arises therefrom, especially 
where bread for hungry mouths is not 
forthcoming as regularly and in as great 
plenty as when everything was flourishing 
in the manufacturing quarters. 

But we are especially interested in mak- 
ing a little inquiry into the extent of the 
hard times as they are supposed or believed 
to affect the upper and middle classes of 
society. As a matter of fact the hard times 
means, to most business men and manu- 
facturers, that they are not making such 
enormous profits as in some former years; 
they are not growing rich at such a rapid 
rate. That there is widespread ruin or 
bankruptcy does not appear. We will sup- 
pose that, in some cases, there are business 
men, who in former years have grown rich 
upon large sales and large profits, who are 
not at this present time making money, or, 
in other words, adding to their fortunes. 
Well what of it? It does not appear that 
they are suffering; for the reason that they 
have money more.or less laid up from 
former ‘‘ years of plenty,” and are abun- 
dantly able to wait for the turn in the tide 
of business to bring them profit again. In 
a few cases some small merchants are suf- 
fering, and some salaried men are compelled 
to take reduced pay for their work; but 
therc is no general distress. 

No one can walk the streets of New York, 
and look at the enormous stock of elegant 
goods displayed in the shop windows, and 
observe the surging crowds of shoppers 
who are fairly struggling to buy, and yet 
feel that the times are distressingly hard. 
No one can look at the display of choice 





goods and fruits which find quick and 
abundant sales at the market stores and 
corner groceries, and still believe that the 
people are on ‘‘short commons.” The re- 
ports of crowded places of amusement do 
not suggest that the people who frequent 
them are hard pressed for the want of a 
few extra dollars or half dollars. To look 
over one of our Sunday morning congrega- 
tions, and see the well and elegantly- 
dressed worshipers filling the churches, 
does not make the impression on the mind 
that the times are pinching people. And 
so we might go through the whole inquiry, 
and find little outward evidence of painful 
embarrassment in money matters. 


There is one place, however, which 


shows that the times are hard. That is the 
collection plate and the subscription books 
which are opened and presented for the be- 
neficence of the people. Here you are con- 
vinced that the times are hard, ard that 
business is dull, and the people have 
scarcely enough to make two ends meet. 
This offers some food for thought. It 
suggests that the beneficence of a large 
number of people is not so much a gift 
based on principles of worship and high 
moral obligation, as that it is a religious 
luxury, which can be indulged in when it 
does not involve any self-denial. In other 
words, if hard times are to be met with 
economical habits, the ‘luxury of giving” 
must first be cut off. No doubt, there are 
other places where retrenchment has taken 
place; but it is safe to say that the first lux- 
ury which seven-tenths of the people dis- 
pense with is their contribution to religious 
and charitable work. It is not first the ci- 
gars, the iee cream, the new bonnet or hat; 
not the new Winter wrap for the ladies, or 
overcoat for the gentlemen. Such curtail- 
ments may come along by and by, but not 
until the experiment of withholding the 
whule or part of the usual gift to the Lord 
has been tried. We have heard many say 
within a few days: ‘‘It is Christmas time, 
you know, and times are hard; and so we 
cannot give as we would like to.” We 
have failed to hear many say: ‘‘It is hard 
times now, and as we must not begin to cut 
down the Lord’s work, so we will have to 
make less expensive presents, or give re- 
membrances instead of gifts.” It is not the 
table, but the collection box which suffers. 
It is not the price of a concert or theater 
ticket which is given up, but the subscrip- 
tion to the missionary offering that is fore- 
gone or reduced (if, indeed, the theater-goer 
is ever one of the supporters of Home of 
Foreign Missions). ‘* I cannot give my usual 
subscription this year,” said a well known 
man, living not a thousand miles from New 
York. ‘‘Why so?” queried his pastor. 
‘* Because, owing to business depression, I 
have more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for which I can find no safe invest- 
ment. The consequence is that it is lying 
idle in the bank, and I am getting no in- 
terest for it.” But the pastor had not 
heard of that same man dispensing with 
butter from his table or doing without 
horses or carriages till times improved. An 
inspection of his parlors revealed a new 
picture which was worth twice or ten 
times as much as his subscription to the 
object in question had ever been. The pas- 
tor wondered how he could afford to buy 
it when ‘‘ times were so hard,” and learned 
that his parishioner had been enabled to 
buy it very cheaply, owing to the hard times. 
And yet his two hundred thousand was 
still bearing no interest. That little inter- 
view was another side light upon the sub- 
ject of the relation of business to benefi- 
cence. Another parishioner who was not 
nearly so well off, and who was actually 
losing a great deal of money, doubled his 
usual subscription. The explanation in 
this case was: ‘‘If business goes on at 
this rate I may not have anything to give 
another year; so I thought it best to give 
while I had something left. That, I know 
I will not lose, whatever happens.” Which 
was the wiser, not to say the more Chris- 
tian, of the two men? Let us not belie our 
profession by saying in effect, ‘‘ The time 
has come when economy must begin at the 
house of God”; but rather remember that 
itis ‘‘judgment” that begins at the house 
of God, and God may judge us in the mat- 
ter, and bring in a verdict something like 
this: ‘‘I have blessed you with years of 
plenty; but because I have wid you with 
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one or two years of diminished property, 
you have replied by ‘robbing me in tithes 
and offerings.’” 


te 


A FRANK CONFESSION. 


Tue Falcon is a Democratic paper, pub- 
lished at Oxford in Mississippi; and Oxford 
is the home of Senator Lamar, who is one 
of the United States Senators from that 
state. It may be safely assumed that the 
Falcon understands the Democratic poli- 
tics of Mississippi, and that it would not 
wantonly misrepresent the Democracy of 
that or any other state. It not long since 
quoted the remark of Mr. John R. Lynch, 
to the effect that twenty-six electoral votes 
were stolen by the Democrats through 
fraud in the South, and then said: ‘ Hurt 
how it may, he tells the truth.” The Fal- 
con then proceeded to philosophize as fol- 
lows upon the subject: 

“Tt isa great pity that the Constitution of 
our forefathers should bleed; for it is the guar- 
dian of our peace and prosperity. Itisthe boast 
of an American citizen that, as a sovereign, he 
sits in judgment upon his rulers and his magis- 
trates. The elective franchise is the foundation 
stone of our liberties. And yet we of the South 
live from year to year in violation of these sacred 
rights. Instances are loo numerous for us to 
deny it, But it has been a government of mis- 
rule which has brought us to it, and, as we be- 
lieve, in this instance the end we were to attain 
justified the means. Calhoun predicted long 
before the emancipation that there would be a 
civil conflict ; that the Negro would be freed; 
that the South would be vanquished, and he 
wished he could live to speak upon the rela- 
tions of the colored man to the politics of the 
United States. He said they would naturally 
side undivided and as a solid phalanx with the 
people of the North, and that there would be 
with them a few ‘ profligate whites,’ who would 
be seeking patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Only too true have his predictions 
proved, and the protection of the people of the 
South kas been their determination to stand to- 
gether and to have control of their offices of 
government, although they were forced to sacri- 
fice some of the constitutional rights of their 
former slaves in the attempt, The Southern peo- 
ple, and in fact those of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
will not submit to be domineered over by any olher 
race of people, and the Northern people cannot 
realize the truth of this fact, because their op- 
positions are between whites and whites, and not 
between whites and blacks. 
have been numerous election frauds in the South, 
and that the colored man’s vote has not been 
fairly counted ; but we do not think he has yet 
reared himself to a position where his voice 
should have equal weight with ours.” 

Such is the language of one of the 
Democratic papers of Mississippi. It is 
a frank confession of a fact. It ad- 
mits that ‘‘we of the South”—that is 
to say,,the white people of the South— 
‘live from year to year in open violation 
of these sacred rights,” and that ‘the in- 
stances” of such violation ‘‘are too nu- 
merous for us to deny it.” ‘‘ The protection 
of the people of the South”—that is to say 
again, the white people of the South—‘“ has 
been their determination to stand together, 
and to have control of the offices of gov- 
ernment” ; and this they have done, ‘al- 
though,” in doing it, ‘‘ they were forced to 
sacrifice some of the constitutional rights 
of their former slaves in the attempt.” 
‘* We know,” says the Falcon, ‘‘ that there 
have been numerous election frauds in the 
South, and that the colored man’s vote has 
not been fairly counted.” We admire the 
manliness and candor of this confession. 

The gist of the apology for all this is that 
the white people of the South are, must, 
and will be the governing race, even in 
those states in which they are in the mi- 
nority, as in South Carolina, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. They must have the 
‘¢ offices,” enact and execute the laws;. and 
the black people, though under the Consti- 
tution of the United States politically their 
equals, must submit to this dispensation. 
Take Mississippi, for example, with a pop- 
ulation in 1880 composed of 479,398 whites 
and 650,290 blacks; and this theory says 
that the government of the state shall be 
in the hands of the former, and that elec- 
tions shal] be so manipulated, whether by 
violence or fraud, or by both, that the mi- 
nority, and not the majority, shall rule. 
The minority, being white, assumes its 
right to rule the majority, being black, and 
proceeds to use all the measures necessary 
to assert and exercise the right. The white 
man politically counts for more. than the 








We know that there’ 





black man, though the Constitution says 
that the two are and shall be just equal. 

This is the case as presented by the Fal- 
con; and we have no doubt that its state- 
ment is substantially correct in. Mississippi, 
as wellas in other Southern States. The 
fact that, in the Southern States, a much 
smaller number of votes is cast and counted 
in the choice of a Congressman or a Presi- 
dential elector than is cast and counted for 
the same purpose in the Northern States 
proves beyond the possibility of denial that, 
in the former states, there is a large body of 
electors, who do not practically participate 
in such elections. The ratio of representa- 
tion is the same at the South that it is at 
the North, and if so, there ought not to be 
this difference in the number of votes cast 
and counted, and there would not be if the 
doctrine of a ‘‘ free ballot and a fair count” 
were equally applied in both sections of the 
country. The simple truth is that the 
colored vote is to a large extent suppressed 
at the South; and this fact the Falcon is 
honest enough to confess. 

Congressman Chalmers, in offering a bill 
inthe House of Representatives to restore 
republican government to Mississippi, re- 
cently made a short speech in which he 
told the same truth that the Falcon con- 
fesses. Thatis nota republican govern- 
ment in which a minority of the people, 
whether white or black, has usurped the 
prerogatives of the majority, and perpetu- 
ates the usurpation by an election machinery 
that excludes the majority from the exer- 
cise of its rightful prerogatives. The Gon- 
stitution arms Congress with the power to 
supply a remedy in such a case; and that 
power it ought to exercise whenever and 
wherever the case exists. 

inststiaiatacanviamaaala 


JUDGE THYSELF. 


No life of man was ever long enough to 
make the passage of another year a trifling 
event; and no man can be so young as to be 
wholly absorbed in the future and bave no 
good reason in his mind for turning to the 
past and casting at least one serious thought 
backward over the completed stadium, of 
which it takes so few to fill out the 
round of his allotted destiny on: earth. 

There is a Judgment which is future, 
and which we call final, though the mo- 
mentous issues that hang on it invest it 
more properly with the awe not of an end, 
but of a solemn and eternal beginning. 

There is also another Judgment which 
isin no sense final, and which goes on in 
life, in its great crises and events, in deep 
experiences, sufferings or fateful histories, 
when we are brought, in the nakedness of 
our personal responsibility, before the tribu- 
nal of eternal law and eternal reality, and 
compelled to furnish in our own persons 
both judge and court and jury, to sit on 
our own case under penalties and bonds to 
God and our own souls. 

It is a poor life with no great promise of 
good things in it, and with noindication of 
the stuff that trueand useful lives are made 
of, which has had no such experiences in its 
history, or which refuses to meet them 
with honest frankness when they come and 
try the case through to the last appeal. 

We do not envy the frivolous creature 
who is ready to tell you that he makes 
nothing of things like these, that he lets 
them pass, that they slip easily off his heart, 
that he hangs them up for the present, that 
he has never been overwhelmed by the 
great questions which others find su trouble- 
some, nor by the tremendous realities that 
are assumed in the problem of an immortal 
and responsible life. Heaven pity its far- 
wandering, deep-sunken child, who is not 
called up often, by the imperious voice of 





‘his own heart, to the bar of God, to lave 


the sentence of the law pronounced on him, 
or who glides gayly by one year’s ending 
and another without some deep plowing 
of his heart, some plaipv dealing with him- 
self, some reopening, and resettlement 
of the principles to which he is willing to 
commit his destiny ! 

At this season of the year we have more 
to do than to balance the accounts of our 
annual trade. We have open accounts 
with ourselves to review and close. While 
a man is greater than what he may possess, 
while characteris of more importance than 
the accidental circumstances of our condi- 
tion, and while the eternal hope ubides to 
anchor life upon, a sane mind has 4 su- 





preme interest to be looked after in the 
Day-book and the Year-book, that show 
what he is, where he is, and whither he is 
bound as a man, 

All truth and all reality have hard and 
unyielding sides, which neither bend nor 
listen to excuses. Woe to the man who 
lacks the courage of mind or the force of 
character to reckon with them early! Life 
is crowded with questions which, though 
asked in a whisper, persist until the decision 
is reached. To postpone them is not to 
evade them. To have no opinions about 
them is only to be out of right relations 
with the facts and verities of life. 

These hard, stern, and imperative realities 
are neither softened nor lost out of sight in 
Christianity. To ignore them in the Chris- 
tian faith would be to drup the solid bot- 
tom out of its foundation. The most piti- 
ful mistake ever made about the Gospel is 
to identify it wholly with mercy, forgive- 
ness, and a kind of soft motherhood of love. 
One of the best uses for the close of another 
year is to make it a private and personal 
day of Judgment, each man for himself, to 
come to a settlement with truth and duty 
and so get ready to start on the New Year 
with a heart lightened by the recollection 
of the apostolic principle, ‘If we would 
judge ourselves we should not be judged.” 


—_—— 


VIRGINIA BLUE LAWS. 


Tue legislature of Virginia last March 
passed an act, the first section of which 
provides as follows: 


‘*It shall not be lawful for the judge of any 
court, the superintendent of public instruction, 
any superintendent of schools, the superintend- 
ent, manager, or any employé of any asylum or 
state institution of learning, actively to induce 
or procure, either directly or indirectly, or to 
attempt, either directly or indirectly, to induce 
or procure apy qualified elector to vote in any 
election for any particular candidate, or in favor 
of any particular political party, or to vote 
against any particular candidate or against any 
particular party.” 








The second section of the act is as fol- 
lows: 

**Tt shall not be lawful for any of the officers 
or employés, mentioned in the foregoing section, 
to participate actively in politics; and making 
political speeches, or the active or official partici- 
pation iu political meetings shall be deemed to 
be an active participation in politics, within the 
meaning of this section,” 

It appears thata man by the name of 
Louthan, who was the superintendent of 
public schools for the county of Clark, in 
Virginia, did, on the 23d of last April, at- 
tend a political convention heldin the city 
of Richmond, and did then and there make 
a political speech in which he advocated the 
nominution of a particular set of Presi- 
dential electors to be voted for by the peo- 
ple at the November election. For this act 
he was indicted, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of fifty dollars and to 
forfeit his office as an offender against the 
law enacted by a Democratic legislature. 
Mr. Louthan not choosing quietly to sub- 
mit to a verdict obtuined under such ‘* blue 
law” legislation, sued out a writ of error 
from the Court of Appealsof Virginia; and 
that court has just decided the law under 
which the conviction was had to be un- 
constitutional. The wonder is th.t any 
legislature in this age and country could 
pass such a law. 

The constitution of Virginia expressly 
declares that ‘‘ any citizen may speak, 


' write, and publish his sentiments on all sub- 


jeets, being responsible for the abuse of that 
liberty”; that *‘ all citizens of the state are 
hereby declared to possess equal civil end 
political rights and public privileges”; and 


_that the Gerieral Assembly shall not pass 


any law abridging the freedom.of speech 
or the press.” The ccurt very properly 


“held the law in question to be inconsistent 


with these provisions in the constitution 
of Virginia. 

It is true that the legislature of a state 
may by law prescribe the duties of those 
who hold office, and may also provide for 
the punishment of any malfeasances in 
office. But it would be a gross abuse in 
the exercise of this power to extend it toa 
denial of the fundamental rights which be- 
long to the citizen, gnd which do not cease 
to belong to him because he happens to be an 
office-holder. An office-holder has as much 
right actively to participate in politics as 





any other man. He may, if he chooses, 

e€ speeches on political questions, at- 

d political meetings, and seek to influ- 
ence the action of his fellow citizens in re- 
spect to candidates and parties; and any 
law making such conduct a misdemeanor 
is in conflict with his fundamental rights 
of citizenship, and quite as bad as the old 
‘**blue laws” of other days. If an officer 
may be thus restrained by a legislative 
statute, why may he not be equally re- 
strained from voting according to his sen- 
timents? If he may vote as he thinks, and 
thus influence the result of an election, 
why may he not speak and write as he 
thinks? The idea that office-holding for- 
feits fundamental rights is simply a mod- 
ern invention of the Bourbon legislature of 
Virginia. 


Eiitoriat Hotes. 


In this, our New Year’s number, Robert 
Buchanan makes his first appearance before 
the readers of Tur INDEPENDENT. 








His poem 
contains a timely sermon against the poisonous 
influence of such French literature as the name 
of Zola suggests. If this influence were less 
harmful and extended, there would be less need 
for the French Divorce Laws, concerning which 
President Woulsey writes in this number. For- 
tunately for France her literary influence is not 
all for the bad. The Academy, which Professor 
Boyesen describes, however useless and ridicu- 
lous it may have been, stands to-day for what is 
helpful and pure in literature. With so much that 
is good, all that is bad cannot make us forget 
what Dr. Hall so gracefully emphasizes, that 
this is Anno Domini, a “year of our Lord,” 
The articles by James Freeman Clarke and R. H, 
Stoddard, on the Hawthornes and Margaret 
Fuller, will naturally suggest pleasing compari- 
sons to our readers after the thought of Zola. 
They will also find a noble life described by 
Dr. Schaff,in his article on the German theo- 
logian, Tholuck. If our readers turn to the 
lighter literary features of the paper they will 
find much to interest them under the names of 
Susan Coolidge, Amelia E, Barr, Joaquin Miller, 
Kate Foote, and Roxana Hale, the last of 
whom comes by her gift of story-writing 
through a natural inheritance. Having provided 
our readers with all this, do they need to be told 
that the business interests of Taz InpDEPENDENT 
are in a prosperous condition? We may say, 
however, that while the cash receipts of the pub- 
lishing department have been steadily increasing 
for years, the gain in 1884, and particularly 
during the past month, has been much greater 
than usual, This is in part, or perhaps largely, 
due to our low club terms, of which all our 
readers should avail themselves, Our subscrib- 
ers have certainly done what they could to insure 
Tue INDEPENDENT a Happy New Year, and we 
most .corcially wish them the compliments of 
the season. 





Ir is more than two hundred years since the 
settlers of New Netherlands yielded to the au- 
thority of the representative of the English 
Duke of York. In all this time, and amid 
all its vicissitudes, certain customs of the 
Dutch have been kept alive, which, until recent 
years, were regarded as peculiarly characteristic 
of our metropolis. It now appears that, in the 
case of one of these customs, the force of Dutch 
influence has been spent. The day that ushers 
in the New Year is no longer the holiday known 
to the sturdy inhabitants of New Amsterdam. 
They were a slow, serious, and portly race, and 
yet jovial and sociable withal, and their commer- 
cial habits did not prevent them from enjoying 
thoroughly any general holiday. The first day 
of the year was set apart by them for special 
merrymaking after their somber, if not always 
sober, fashion. It was the day of good wishes ; 
but no Knickerbocker could properly wish his 
neighbor a happy ana prosperous New Year 
without a pipe and a mug of ale to fill up the 
gaps of his slow speech. It was well for the call- 
ers of those days that the open houses did not 
extend to Spuyten Duyvil creek ; for with them a 
New Year's c.i1 meant more than a New Year's 
greeting ; but with the habitations confined to 
so narrow a limit as they then were, one could 
pay his good wishes and crack his ponderous 
jokes before the open fire of every house in town. 
‘This custom of calling, that was almost sacred 
when Governor Stuyvesant surrendered New 
Amsterdam to England, was not lost in the 
changes of name and government that followed. 
But now, in this day when everything that is 
indigenous is frowned upon by our Anglo-Amey- 
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ican society, the old Dutch custom is considered 
plebeian. There are, however, some reasonable 
objections to the custom, Our city and the cir- 
cles of acquaiutance have become so large that, 
if not an impossibility, it is at least a most bur- 
densome task even to greet one’s friends with 
the wishes of the day. Then, too, since the cus- 
tom implies the greatest freedom of hospitality, 
there is always the danger of abuse and intru- 
sion. The custom was already dying when, a 
few years ago, cards began to be substituted for 
calls, and last year those who sought to keep the 
spark of life aglow only had their labor for 
their pains. This year, many society people 
have formed parties for the day, and have left 
town for the Winter pleasures of the country. 
If there must be a change and a subetitution, this 
8 a good one ; but we are loath to see the spirit of 
the Kuickerbocker’s New Year Day flicker and die. 
Tue past year has been an eventful one in the 
political world, both at home and abroad, Our 
quadrennial campaign resulted in a bloodless 
revolution, bringing again into national ascend- 
ancy the party which etepped down and ont with 
Buchanan, nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
But the change promises no disturbance of our 
peace or general prosperity. Great Britain has 
adopted very important modifications of its Par- 
liamentary régime, and has prosecuted, in a most 
dilatory way, not war against the False Prophet, 
but attempts to rescue General Gordon from bis 
beleaguered position. The Government has 
been much censured for its course in Egypt, and 
bas, undoubtedly, made sume foes by its internal 
policy, but its promise seems good for a long 
lease of power. Bellicose Fraace has persevered 
in its attempt tv rob Madagascar of its territory 
and liberty, aiid its conquest of a part of Ton- 
quin has brought on an intermittent sort of 
warfare with China, for which it has nothing 
more beneficent to show than the destruction of 
much property, the loss of innocent lives, the 
burning of mission chapels, and the suspension 
of missionary work. Africa has been brought 
into very great prominence through the work of 
the International Association on the Congo, and 
an International Conference has been sitting in 
Berlin, and is still sitting, to decide how the 
valley of the Congo shall be made accessible to 
the commerce of all nations, and what principles 
shall govern further annexation by European 
States. Germany, France, Spain, England and 
other countries are seizing unappropriated terri- 
tory on the West Coast, and the prospect is that 
a very extensive trade will be developed, Russia 
appears to have been brought to serious straits 
internally by the growing despotism of the pres- 
ent Czar. The press, the universities, and the 
liberties of the people, such as they had, have 
been mercilessly crushed, and Nihiliem has, in 
consequence, received a freshimpulse. It would 
seem that an awful rebellion or disruption must, 
at an early day, overwhelm the present Govern- 
ment, 





Tue celebration of Forefathers’ Day by the 
New England Society of New York, on Tuesday 
evening of last week, did not vary greatly from 
the usual line, The tables were crowded with 
the brilliant array of gentlemen, in full evening 
dress, usually seen on these occasions, Those 
who could not find seats in the larger room were 
provided for in an annex. The speeches were 
good, and in some respects brilliant, but con- 
tained nothing that is likely to lead to a new de- 
parture in politics or in life, like the famous 
speech of Mr, George William Curtis at one of 
these New England dinners, which is remem- 
bered as the initiation of the Civil Service Re- 
form. General Sherman spoke 1n his soldierly, 
patriotic and sensible fashion. Governor Long 
was witty, brilliant and graceful. Mr. Cabot 
Lodge spoke in the character that is natural to 
him, and in the independent tone in which he is 
greatest. Of course, Mr. Depew carried on the 
ease for the Knickerbocker as against the Puri- 
tan. For a French affair the dinner was un- 
ueually good, and may have been better gastro- 
nomically and wstbetically than any infusion 
of New England ideas would have made it. We 
may not get back to the colonial banquet, which 
began with pudding, culminating in some com- 
mon dish of stew or roast, and was eaten on the 
spoon-pointed flat of a knife blade, by a com- 
pany who picked out their morsels with their 
fingers, and held them in one of the snowy 
napkins which every colonial home was pro- 
vided with in amaziug abundance. But the 
New Englander should not forget his brown 
bread, his pork and beans, his pies, tart, cus- 
tard and mince, nor the incomparable Cape Vod 
pumpkin. If there is anything that has the 
right to preserve its ancient form it is the 
Thanksgiving dinner and the Forefathers’ cele- 
bration. We looked on with alternate shame and 
indignation while, at the recent celebration of the 
evacuation of this city, the impos.ag procession 
moved by to the music of French dances and 
Opera Bouffe airs, with not a patriotic note 
among them. It seemed to us that as the British 
marched out the French marched in, and the 
Americans were nowhere. The old-fashioned 
Forefathers’ Day is an American thing to be cel- 
ebrated in the American manner. Give us back, 
On! dainty Mugwump of the French kitchen, 





our loaded tables, our big joints, our country 
fare. Cork up your Apollinaris water and your 
costly vintages, and let us have our Thanksgiv- 
ings and our Forefather celebrations in some 
good, hearty, old-fashioned American style. 





Tue Spanish earthquake proves to have been 
something very different from the quiet ramb- 
lings we have ourselves felt within the past year. 
Fright and newspaper accounts of unwarranted 
length were the only result of ours ; but in Spain 
death and destruction and misery were caused 
by the powers that seem still to be lurking be- 
neath the snow-capped Sierra Nevadas. This is 
not the first time the earthquake has visited 
Granada, Not many years after their Catholic 
Majesties had driven the Saracens from the 
Alhambra and the groves and fountains of its 
Alameda, the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, began 
to build an immense palace within the fortress 
and close beside the fairy palace of the exiled 
Moor, The Roman architecture never appeared 
so cumbersome, cold and ugly till brought into 
this juxtaposition with the delicacy and sensual 
beauty of the Moorish architecture. It was 
more than the Prophet could endure, and before 
the mighty walls had reached their intended 
hight, he caused an earthquake to rend them 
asunder, The Roman palace stands to-day a 
rent and unfinished mass. It is suid that six 
earthquakes have shaken the hill that is capped 
by the palace of Alhama, but without so much 
as displacing a single one of the delicate Moorish 
columns. The Moors believe that their lost 
palace is charmed by the grace of Allah. We 
have not heard whether the Alhambra has this 
time been the subject of special grace. The dis- 
patches say that the facade of Granada’s cathe- 
dral, the Roman structure that incloses the dust 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, has been split asunder, 
but they contain not a word about the Alhambra, 
It ie probable that the followers of Mohammed, 
in Morocco, are rejoicing over the woe that has 
fallen upon the people who stole their fairest 
city. The old keys of Granada, that have been 
handed down from father to son for nearly four 
centuries, will be taken from their secret places 
and rubbed free of rust, and in the mosques of 
Fez and Tangiers the exiled people will gather 
and cry: ‘Allah is great! No one is great save 
Allah !" 





Tue chief non-episcopal Methodist body, the 
Methodist Protestant, did not take part in the 
late Centennial Methodist Conference, though 
it sent a fraternal commission to bear a mes- 
sage of good: will. If these commissioners dis- 
covered any reason why they should not have 
been members of the body, instead of outsiders, 
they have been careful not to speak of it, We 
doubt if one of them was satistied that the action 
of their General Conference expressed the real 
feeling of their Church, The Methodist Protes- 
tant was, of course, pleased with it, and believes 
it to have been wise. It says the Conference did 
so ‘‘for reasons good and sufficient, and which 
have been so often advertised that any man of 
average sense can comprehend and appreciate 
the reasons,” These reasons have often been 
asked for, and the answer has always been in 
substance the above. If the only one who 
knows the *‘ reasons” —the Methodist Protestant— 
chooses to conceal them in this strange fashion, 
the Methodist world will have to struggle on as 
best it can without them. We suspect that at 
bottom it is the inevitable, impregnable reason 
of the juvenile mind, ‘‘ Why didn’t the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church take part in the Confer- 
ence?” ‘’Cause.” ‘’Cause what?” ‘’Cause 
it didn’t want to.” ‘‘ Why didn’t it want to?” 
*"’Cause.” 





It is not a matter of wonder that there should 
be much discussion over the action of Assistant- 
Bishop Potter, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in administering vows of poverty, 
obedience and celibacy to a young man who 
wished to become a member of the Order of the 
Holy Crose. It appears that the plan is to open 
a mission in Avenue A, in this city, in which 
two brothers of this order are to officiate; but 
whether a genuine monastery is to be established 
is not a matter of public information. We un- 
derstand that the administering of such vows by 


a bishop is an innovation in the Protestant Epis-. 


copal Church, and extra-canonical. It looks 
very much Jike 4 return to mediwvalism. Mon- 
asticism is un-Protestant, whether as enforced 
on all the clergy, as in the Roman Catholic 
Church, orin any other form. Olergymen may 
or may not marry, as they think best, but to re- 
ceive pledges froma them to remain celibateis to 
encourage a practice which can bring no benefit, 
as we believe, either to Church, society, or indi- 
vidual. Several of the clergymen who have been 
interviewed, have expressed themselves as op- 
posed td Bishop Potter’s action. The Rev. 

Arthur T. Brooks is quoted as saying : 

“T have always been opposed to monasticism, 
and regard a tendency in that direction as danger- 
ous to the best interests of religion, as I apprehend 
them. I do not, however, think that there is at 
present in the Church any decided tendency of this 
kind, nor any danger of a return to medizval prac- 
tices. [am net willing to say by what consideration 
I believe the Bishop to have been influenced in tak- 
ing this step. I have frequently talked with him 








upon the subject, and know what his views are; but 
I cannot speak for him, especially as I believe that 
he intends soon to make a public statement himeelf, 
defining his position. As to the authority of the 
Bishop to administer vows of celibacy, poverty and 
obedience, the canons of the Church give him no 
sach power. It is not one of his episcopal functions, 
and in administering these vows he must act in an 
altogether unofficial capacity. Such a ceremony 
conducted by him has no more binding ferce than 
if conducted by you or me.” 

Dr. Rylance said he had no criticism to offer, 
but he gave his views very forcibly on ecclesiss- 
ticism : 

**[ care very little for ecclesiasticism. Its fan- 
cies and follies, its foibles and weaknesses, are mat- 
ters of indifference tome. I am not affected by its 
retrograde toward medievalism, by its turning back 
the hands upon-the dial-plate of ume, by its insults 
to the spirit of the age. For al] this 1 care very 
little, except when real injury is done to the cause 
of Christ’s religion.” 

We do not believe that this question of monasti- 
cism is to become a serious one in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, Those of its constituents 
who want to take vows can always have a long 
list of orders of the Roman name to choose from, 





Tue worthy people of ZeitQn, in Central Tur- 
key, are reduced to very great straits by the de- 
struction of a large part of their towns, includ- 
ing most of the schools and the church, by fire. 
Three thousand of the inhabitants are starving 
and suffering for clothing and homes, The Gov- 
ernment will not help them ; neighboring Chris- 
tians cannot, for they, too, are poor; and it is 
but little the missionaries can do for them, 
Zeitin is about thirty-five miles distant from 
Marash. It is a town of 9,000 Armenian inhab- 
itants, and is situated in a narrow valley, sur- 
rounded by high mountains, On account of 
this situation, it is hard for them to obain food 
even in ordinary times; but it is harder still 
for them to leave their native place, and to be 
separated trom one another. They consider the 
place as the sacred inheritauce from their ancient 
fathers, who often found there safety and free- 
dom from the persecutions of jealous and tyran- 
nical Mohammedans. Just twenty years ago, 
nearly 35,000 Turks and Circassians made a ter- 
rible assault, intending to destroy the place, kill 
all the men, and take the women captive. But 
the men, women and chilijren made a brave de- 
fense, and gained a wonderfultriumph. Zeitain 
is a city of refuge for those Mohammedans who 
become Christians. They are baptized there, 
and they remain there, protected from the other 
Mobammedans, who would otherwise persecute 
them and put them to death. Educationally 
they were in a very low condition; but in the 
last ten years there has been great progress. 
There are in the place a score of schools for boys 
and girls, under the care of proper teachers. 
Religiously they kept their Christian profession 
and doctrines in the dark centuries, even being 
ready to be sacrificed for their faith, and now, 
enlightened by the Gospel, open their doors to 
Reformed Christianity. An Evangelical church 
has been established among them, and it cails 
out more and more their respect and affection. 
Now they know and appreciate the good influ- 
ence of missionaries, whom, twenty years ago, 
they persecuted. They will never forget their 
salvation from the swords of Mohammedans, 
which came through missionaries just six years 
ago. Those who can assist these worthy people 
in the hour of their distress, may send their con- 
tributions to the Treasurer of the American 
Board, at Boston. 





Tue partisan managers who are so busy in 
choosing a United States Senator from this 
state, would do well to remember that this busi- 
ness belongs to the legislature of the state, and 
that the legislature is simply the servant of the 
people in making the choice. There need be no 
combinations or cliques in the interests or against 
the interests of any particular candidate. There 
are at least three men, any one of whom would 
fitly andably represent the great state of New York 
in the Senate of the United States. President 
Arthur would be a wise and perfectly trust- 
worthy senator, and would bring to the office 
the experience acquired by his servjce as Presi- 
dent, The great body of the Republican Party 
would regard his election as a judicious choice, 
Mr. Evarts, as a lawyer, has no superior, and 
but few equals anywhere. Nobody doubts his 
fitness for the office, or that he would distin- 
guish himself and honor the state if elected 
thereto. His learning and eminent ability would 
make him a power in the Senate Chamber, and 
on all questions relating to constitutional or in- 
ternational law he would hold the first rank 
among his associates. The story just now in 
citculation—whether true or false—that Mr. 
Evarts declined, in. a letter now in existence, 


to support Judge Folger for governor may be | 


the last straw to break up and scatter the strength 
now put forth in his behalf. Mr. Levi P. Morton, 
our present Minister to France, who has served 
two years as a member of the Lower House of 
Congress, to whom President Garfield offered a 
seat in his Cabinet, and who is well known as a 
gentleman of great sagacity in all practical mat- 
ters, would make a most admirable senator, and 
in some respects be the superior of either of the 





other two gentlemen mentioned. We have the 
utmost confideuce in him; and with him in the 
Senate the solid business men of this city and 
state would feel assured that their interests 
would be in safe hands. We make tbis special 
reference to these three gentlemen, because their 
names have been prominently mentioned in con- 
nection with the office. The legislature will 
prubably not go outside of this list, and within 
the list it cannot make a mistake. We have no 
special zeal as to which of the three shall win 
the senatorial prize ; yet, taking the indications 
as they now stand, the probabilities seem to be 
in favor of Mr. Morton. There will, of course, 
be a preliminary caucus of the Republican mem- 
bers of the legislature; and whoever secures 
the majority there will undoubtedly secure every 
Republican vote at the time of election, and this 
means that he will be elected. In any event the 
state of New York will be represented by a com- 
petent and able senator. . 





Tue bill which passed the Senate for the or- 
ganization and admission of the Territory of 
Dakota as a state, was voted for by all the Re- 
publican senators present, and voted against by 
all the Demoeratic senators present. The vote, 
therefore, was strictly a party vote on each side. 
The territory in 1880 had a population of 135,177, 
of which 82,296 were males and 52,881 were fe- 
males. This population has nearly doubled in 
the last four years, and consists for the most 
part of farmers and permanent residents. There 
is no doubt that the people of this territory are 
sufficiently numerous to be admitted as a state; 
and there is every reason to anticipate a rapid 
and continuous increase of population, There 
ia nothing in the condition and, habits of the 
people, as in the case of Utah, to furnish a 
special reason why Dakota should not be at 
once admitted into the Union asastate. The peo- 
ple are abundantly competent to take charge of 
their own affairs under the form and authority 
of a state government. And yet every Demo- 
crat in the Senate voted against the bill. We 
do not wish to do these Democratic senators any 
injustice ; yet it is impossible not to conclude 
that their main if not sole reason for thus voting 
lies in the fact that Dakota, if admitted into the 
Union, would come in as a Republican state, 
and add two Republican senators to the Senate 
of the United States. The same reason will be 
likely to operate with the Democratic House otf 
Representatives, and thus lead to a failure of 
the bill forthe present. The reason is a purely 
partisan one, and to the last degree discredit- 
able to any party that adopts it. It has nothing 
to do with the essential merits of the question. 
The simple and only question that Jought to be 
considered is whether Dakota, taken in its 
present condition with its future prospects, is fit 
to become a state ; and to this question there is 
but one true and honest answer. The Demo- 
crats will in the end, and at no distant day, 
have to abandon a position which they ought 
not to have taken at all. The Republican sen- 
ators voted correctly on the merits of the ques- 
tion, whether these merits were or were not the 
controlling reason therefor, 





....-General Wolseley has at last become con- 
vinced of the futility of attempting to reach 
Khartiim in any reasonable length of time by the 
slow and circuitous river route. The desert 
route from El Bellal is less traveled than that 
from Korosko, or that from Siakim, but it is only 
about half as long. This change of route, how- 
ever, will not bring the expedition to a speedy 
accomplishment of its purpose, though it may 
shorten Gordon’s suspense somewhat. More 
than three-fourths of those composing the expe- 
dition have not yet reached Korti, the poict of 
furthest advancement, and El! Bellal is some 
forty miles from Korti. It will, therefore, cer- 
tainly be well on into February before the ad- 
vance across the desert will be begun. In the 
meantime the British Government will have 
ample opportunity to consider the financial 
muddle that continues in Egypt. 


....The excitement ‘raised by the France and 
the Dirito asto the Pope’s having conferred the 
title of the Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice on 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, in order to 
put a permanent obstacle in the way of the com- 
plete excavation of the Roman forum appears to 
be baseless, as the church is not on the list of 
titular churches, and, if it were, could only have 
been conferred on the Cardinal when he received 
his hat. The property is in the hands of those 
wealthy and estimable ladies, the so-called Ob- 
lates, or modern successors of the Vestal Virgins, 
who own the property and finesse for on extray- 
agant price. The commotion raised by the 
France will, however, stir up the public to the 


necessity of removing this unsightly and insig-. 


nificant structure, and pushing on the excava- 
tions. sid ; 


...-Dr. Ward was at Uris, “on the 22d of 


November, having visited Mersin, Tarsus, 
Marash, Aintab, Jerablus, and Biredjik. He 
and his party were well at that date. The night 
of November 2ist was spent, he writes us, in 
“a big, long, black Kurdish tent, in a little en- 
campment, depending on their food and hospi- 
tality. They gave us,” he continues, “a third 
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of the tent, that is, the space in the end not 
occupied by the horse, the four donkeys, and the 
camel, which chewed its cud all night with its 
homely bead stretched over mine almost.” 


....There may have been some sharp practice 
on the part of certain newspapers in publishing 
several of the treaties now pending before the 
Senate. We do not, however, believe that there 
should be any secrecy about treaties concluded 
by the President, before their consideration by 
the Senate ; and we see no sufficient reason why 
the Senate should act upon them with closed 
doors. The people of the United States are the 
real party in interest, and they ought to have the 
means of knowing what is proposed to be done. 
The action of the Senate would not be at all 
harmed by this knowledge. 


. Senator Beck says that the policy of the 
Democrats this Winter in both houses of Con- 
gress will be simply to pass the necessary ap- 
propriation bills, and leave all general legislation 
in regard to other matters to wait until after the 
inauguration of President Cleveland. The bank 
question, the silver question, the ‘ariff question, 
and a variety of other important questions will, 
under this policy, be postponed until the meet- 
ing of the next Congress, 


-.We are sorry that the managers of the 
New Orleans Exposition have decided to keep the 
Exposition open on Sunday. This will expose 
the Exposition, in this respect, to the condem- 
nation of the great mass of the Christian people 
of this country, who regard Sunday aa a sacred 
day. Itis a kind of liberality with regard to the 
Sabbath which we do nut believe to be founded 
in truth or best for the moral interests of the 
people. 


..Now is the time for all who oppose the 
continuance of the Mormon iniquity to use their 
influence for the passage of the Cullom bill by 
Congress. The Christian people of Chicago have 
had a rousing meeting, and passed resolutions 
favoring the commission proposed by the pend- 
ing bill, Government of Utah by Commission is 
the only way to reach the defiant polygamists. 


.- The pretense of enforcing the laws against 
liquor-selling in this city, on Sunday, is nothing 
but a pretense. The police commissioners and 
the police understand it to be a farce, and the 
liquor sellers have the same understanding of 
the matter. The law is good in itself ; but good 
for nothing in practice, because not honestly en- 
forced, 


. All who esteem our English Bible, and re- 
joice over the incalculable benefits which civiliza- 
tion has received from it, should remember 
gratefully what Wiclif did for it five centuries 
ago. Yesterday was the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the passing away of the ‘ Morning 
Star of the Reformation.” 


.. The great divorce suit, which has excited 
so much interest in California, has ended in a 
decree by Judge Sullivan that the plaintiff was 
the lawful wife of ex-Senator Sharon, that she 
is entitled to a divorce, and that she has a right 
to share in his great wealth. The general im- 
pression is that the decree is a just one. 


...-The World, of this city, now that the elec- 
tion is over and the Democrats have won the day, 
thinks that Civil Service reform, with the ele- 
ment of competitive examination in it, is a 
humbug and a farce. Take out this element, and 
it is very easy to work in the spoils system. 








TO EVERY READER. 


GIVE US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 








In preparing to renew your own subscrip- 
tion, please ask some friend to unite with 
you and send us $5.00 ($2.50 each) for both 
instead of $3.00 for yourself alone, for which 
favor you shall have our sincere thanks 
‘‘in advance.” Or you may do far better 
by kindly asking four persons to join you 
—making five in all—and sending us $10.00 
— $2.00 for each subscription only—instead 
of $3.00. With such favors from our 
friends, which may be easily and almost 
indefinitely mu!tiplied, we shall be sure to 
have a Happy New Year. Reader, will 
you kindly join those who are now favor- 
ing us in the way indicated? 





Ovg hearty thanks are due to so many of 
our subscribers and friends that they will 
pardon us if we take this means, instead of 
communicating with each one separately, 
of saying that we are under the greatest 
obligations to them for the promptness with 
which subscriptions have been renewed, and 
for the large number of new subscriptions 
sent in by them. Many subscribers send 





us hearty praise of the paper and tell us of 
the firm hold it has with them and in their 
families. We have a great many sub- 
scribers.who have taken the paper continu- 
ously from its first number thirty-six years 
ago, and our hope is that they may live 
to take it for thirty-six more. 

We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, or renew personally for from 


two to five years, thus making a handsome 
saving. A large proportion of our subscri- 
bers now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it isnow generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 


other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. 


VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 


One year, postage free........ coccveccocese $3 00 
Se. —< —  suntcnsancstecccceeens 1 50 
Four months “6  ** 2.0.00. c00e adnan 1 00 
Three months ‘ “6 ......seeenee peguneend 15 
One subscription, two years............. 5 00 
One subscription, five years...........-. 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tok INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date tLere 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per terms 
upon tbe 31st page, and for any length of 
time agreeable to you, as’a test of what the 
paper is and to make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Tugs INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 








READING NOTICES. 


SoorninaG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried fr.end 
and always proves true. 
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E. C. LOCKE, Agent, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 


For a present for the boy? One alike amusing, instructive and useful. 


find it in one of our 


You will 


PRINTING PRESSES, 


of which we make a large variety, and suited to every purse. 


the 


To begin the list we have 


CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS, 


Of which we make three sizes: 





Centennial Press. 


Appress Press, prints 2}x8} inches....... ensdepesanvestetghocetien #1 50 
Printing Outfit......ccccecceeeereeseees veneer Wcbsnseeee Sten clidbseubodaal 110 #2 60 
Business Press, prints 2$x4 inches.............00+. denéiceasessee. ae 
Printing Outfit......ccccscccsscsserceeeseseseesseses Joabernisineed ode 250 5 50 
ADVERTISER Press, prints 3}x5 inches........ ecesitnvesseiemsiaun - 5 00 
Printing OUtfit.........ccccccccccrcscsscersevseecs hedencrnennastpenvintions 500 10 00 


Then we have the 


YOUNG AMERICA 


PRINTING PRESS, 


In four sizes: 





Eagle Press, prints 2x4 inches,,.......... +++. -$10 00 
Printing OUtfit....c-ccccceescererereeeserersecsseseesseeee 5 00 $15 00 
Circular Press, 4x6 inches......... wiidicatineetegian ae 
Printing outfit.............++ aseeenees svvvecceesosseses --- 1000 26 00 
Mercantile Press, 54x87 inches....,........ sunetnine 25 00 
Printing OUtfit......cccsccesserceerreeeseeeeres seveeeees - 2000 45 00 
i Secretary Press, ant IBOOB. cocccecesccossscosconses 80 00 
Printing Outfit... secccseccevee . 8500 65 00 


Young America Press. 


The printing outfit consists of type, ink, and other articles used in printing. 


Com- 


plete instructions for use accompany each press. 
While these Presses are the only ones usually selected for presents, we have for sale 


the more costly foot Presses in great variety. 


We keep on hand type, type cases, print- 


ing inks, and other printing materials, and which we sell at low prices. 


&@ Send for Circular. 


JOSEPH 


WATSON, 


19 Murray St., N. Y. City. 








THE DUNNING 


PATENT WRODGET-IRON DOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 


— LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INBURES,A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! . 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Mauufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. : 


N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 
sons building. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention The Independent. 
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READING NOTICES. 


THE MURRAY HILL HOTEL. 
*Murneay HILL" has long been synonymous with 
everything that is luxurious and rr) ct in New 
York, aad the magaificent new Mugray Hiv Hore, 
o aS ‘iss tains th tation 





ed in October last, fully e rep 
ned by name. It is in every respect 

the fines pore in the metropolis, and thus ranks 
among the foremost of the world’s most splendid hos- 


i. on Park Avenue, the broadest_thor- 
oughfare in the city, extends fom Fortieth to Forty- 
» block distant from the 





of ite Ghat is carried free of 
hattan 


st, or West. 
On the main floor is the mat office hall or rotunda, 
to which the visitor is first introduced, and here the 


ve. ea- 

in the splendid elee- 
h this greek hall is ilumin- 

ated, anc which are the latest triumph in this line of 
ance & Co., from _ whose establish- 
way, they came, The central chan- 


house are of crystal or at glass; but all are 
furnished by the same firm,and each is the happy 
result of carefully-considered effects and combina- 


nD 
floorare the grand dining-rooms, in one of which 
meals are served a la table o te and in the othera 
lacarte, They are 110x50 feet and 100x60 feet, and face 
respectively on Fortieth and Forty-first streets. 
them are carved oak chairs, upholst in stamy 
leather, Wilton carpets, silk velvet hangings in old 
old on the walls, and the most exquisite frescoings. 
fas 





ual to these in elegance are the eight parlors of 
sumptuous hotel, each of which is as dainty asa 
queen's boudoir. 

On the seven upper floors are 548 rooms, arranged 
singly and ensue, every one of which has windows 
o ning to the free outer air. On each upper floor is 
o bell boy's station, where an attendant who is in di- 
moos Ss with the office can always 

ound, 

The entire building, from cellar to rocf,is as fire. 
proof as modern science can make it, and a apecdy 
exit from eacn floor is provided by means of six br 
stairways and three capacious elevators. On ever, 
floor are three fire plugs, each with 160 feet of hose at- 
tached, that are copnected with the steam pump and 
with the tanks containing 14, alloxs of water. 

On the Forty-first Street side of the basement, 
which is entirely above ground, is an elegant restau- 
rant for the accommodation of casual guests on their 
way to orfrom the Grand Central Depot, or others 
who may desire a hasty lunch. Back of it are the 
kitchens, laundries, etc,, that are freely thrown open 
to the inspection of visitors, and‘'in which everything 
is 0 scrupulously orderly, neat, and clean that they 
offer 4 most reassuring and attractive lesson in the 
economy of hote) life. : 

fu the cellar are boilers, engines, dynamos, and, 
most interesting of all, the wonderful Pontifex Ke- 
frigerating and Ice.mwaking Machine, lt is the first 
of ty kind used in a New ork hotel, though a great 
number of them are in successful operation in India, 
Java, South Africa, the West Indies and other trop- 
ical countries, where the climatic conditions are most 
extreme. The one under notice is capable of produc- 
ing five tons of ice every. twenty-four hours, witha 
consumption of only half a ton of coal, Here it re- 
frigerate: five large meat rooms, a fish, a poultry, a 
milk, and several wine rooms; besides producing 
low temperature in eight other refrigerators, and 
freezing 2,000 caraffes of water daily for use in the 
dining-rooms and throughout the house. So intense 
is the cold produced by it that only twenty minutes 
are required to transform the water in a caraffeintoa 
solid biock of ice. 

The “ Pontifex” is based upon the Ammonia-Absorp- 
tion principle, one the common aqua ammonia of 
commerce, and does not require to be operated by an 
engine; consequently the services of a skilled en- 
gineer can be dispensed with, and the economy thus 
effected amounts to a vrey cousiderable item. It 
possesses in a marked degree the attributes of econo- 
my of fuel, safety, simplicity, durability and ca- 


acity. . 

4 The offices of the “ Pontifex" are in the Washington 
Building, Nos.1 and 3 Broadway, aud it is manufac- 
ured by T. F. Rowland, proprietor of the Continental 

orks, Brookly n. 

The sanitary arrangements of this model hotel are 
the most perfect that expert ekill can dictate. From 
sub-<cellar to roof, nine air-shafts in which steady 
currents are maintained by means of exhaust steam 
pipes, carry off allimpure air and furnish a perfect 
ventilation. 

The Murray Hill is located within a few minutes’ 
walk of two elevated rail way stations. Its proprietors, 
Messrs. Hunting and Hammond, are men of lon 
aud successful metropolitan hotel experience, and 
are thus eminently fitted to conduct the manifold de- 
taile that serve to render this hotel the pleasantest 
and most comfortable in New York Ony: r, Btephen 
D. Hatch is the architect of the Murray Hill.—Harper's 
Weekly. 





——__-——_ 
PERFECTION IN STEAM HEATING. 

To those among our friends who desire to get the 
benefit of a new and most commendable combination 
in the line of steam radiators, we would call special 
attention to the Detreit Steam Radiater Co,’s 
appliance, wherein is made possible not only an in- 
creased volume of heat over any other apparatus 
made, but also is provided a series of shelves for heat- 
ing lates and keeping food warm tor any desired 
length of time, We predict for this combination radh- 
ator a most extensive and popular introduction, The 
advantages of their standard heating radiators are ob- 
yious to any one whe knows the wide extent of sur- 
face exposed from which the heat may escape. r. 
W. Meeker Littell, at 46 Courtlandt Street, New York, 
who is their very enterprnsing Eastern ent, has 
just viaced one of the company's largest radiatore in 

he building nown as fempie Court, in this city. 

Any one interested, who may wish further informa. 
tion, can call on or address either the home office in 
Detroit, Mich., or their agent, Mr, Littell. 

hk BL 


We invite the attention of all lovers of the beauti- 
fp. and particrlarly of those who wish to ornament 
their residences, to the advertisement on the last 

vage, of Messrs. J.G. & J. F. Low, manufacturers of 
Wifes. Their catalogue is an exquisitely gotten up 
folio book, showing designs of the tiles manufac- 
tured by them, the whole making one of the most 
artistic and beautiful illustrated works of the year. 
Mesars, Low stand in the front rank as manufac- 

urers, far surpassinw any English work, An ex- 
hibition of their goods in England, in lsu, produced 

reat excitement among manufacturers, and aston- 
fiment amony art critics. Our surprise upon seeing 
their goods was that tiles so utitul in design, 
color and softness could be manufactured at all. ‘ihe 
catalogue gives a good idea of what these productions 
are, 


a 

Tue Chickering Piano is known the world over, and 
everywhere the name is asure guaranty of the ab- 
solute excellence of the instrument, ‘The Messrs. 
Chickering have devoted their lives in the endeavor 
to make the very best pianos in the. world, and their 
personal supervision is ape: to every item from the 

8 





A BUSY STORE, 


THere isal 8 a crowd at the well-k 
store of Benedict Bros., corner of Bro b owelry 


castomers from out of tows throng this establish. 

ment at this season of the r. 
section of the country in which t 

sad tho Gauadaslgus exinaiveig at (pint amenies 
nD e Can xtensive t 

they visit New ag Benedict's the Pate 


¥ 
word, o to the custom that reds have 
speek i, t sip thelr me at this's re, A 





is made of on and watches, of whic 
t t 's 


y large asso . But 
everything thats Tr gentleman may wish 

fark every ning ee en 

thestore would be advies! le purchasing e - 


Financial, 


THE COLLECTION OF DRAFTS. 
Tne Supreme Court of the United States 


; has recently rendered a decision in relation 


to the collection of drafts, which is one of 
importance to banks and bankers. The 
facts are as follows: 

The Exchange National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, in Pennsylvania, originally brought 
the snit against the Third National Bank of 
the city of New York, in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the District of New 
Jersey, to recover damages for the alleged 
negligence of the defendant in regard to 
eleven drafts or bills of exchange indorsed 
by the plaintiff to the defendant for collec- 
tion. These drafts were drawn by Rogers 
and Burchfield, at Pittsburgh, to the order 
of J. D. Baldwin, and by him indorsed, 
on ‘‘ Walter M. Conger, Secretary of New- 
ark Tea Tray Co., Newark, N. J.,” and 
were discounted before acceptance by the 
plaintiff,at Pittsburgh,for the drawers. They 
were sent, before maturity, by the Pitts- 
burgh Bank to the New York Bank, for 
collection, and duly received by the latter. 
The latter bank sent them to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Newark, N. J., and by this 
bank they were presented to Conger for ac- 
ceptance, who accepted them by writing 
on their face these words, ‘‘ Accepted, 
payable at the Newark National Banking 
Co. William M. Conger.” The drafts were 
protested for non-payment, and were not 
paid. The Pittsburgh Bank then brought 
a suit against the New York Bank, on the 
ground of negligence in the collection of 
these drafts. 

The doctrine laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in reviewing 
this case, is that the New York Bank to 
which the drafts were sent for collection, 
and by which they were accepted for this 
purpose, was responsible to the Pittsburgh 
bank for such damages as had been sus- 
tained by the latter, as the consequence of 
the negligence of the Newark bank. The 
Newark bank was the correspondent and 
agent of the New York bank; and if the 
former failed to exercise all due diligence 
and care in the collection of the drafts, as 
was shown to be the fact in this case, then 
the latter was responsible to the Pittsburgh 
bank for this omission or negligence on the 
part of its agent. Mr. Justice Blatchford, 
in stating the opinion of the court, laid 
down this principle as the rule of law in 
such cases. This case is reported in 5 Su- 
preme Court Reporter, 141. Banks and 
bankers will do well to study the case as 
an authoritative interpretation of their 
duties and liabilities when they undertake 
the work of making collections for others. 


said eS comeltes 
A NOTE OF ALARM. 

The Tribune, of this city, iv a recent 
issue, sounded the following note of alarm 
in regard to the silver question: 

‘* How far distant is a premium on gold? 
Out of $10,300,000 paid in duties at New 
York during six weeks, $4,440,000 has been 
paid in silver or silver certificates. That 
is about 48 per cent. During four months, 
ending with Ogtober, 32 per cent. of duties 
at New York was paid in silver; during the 
first half of this year, only 28 per cent. ; dur- 
ing the last half of last year, only 17 per 
cent. This is a sufficiently startling prog- 
ress toward demonetization of gold to give 
us pause. How does it come to pass? 
In the simplest possible way ; as simple as the 
falling of rain when the clouds get over- 
loaded with moisture. The Treasury has 
been forcing into the circulation more sil- 
ver and silver certificates than it can hold. 
Consequently the surplus runs over into 
the Treasury, and if the Treasury persists 
in the same course it can presently fix 
things so that it shall get no gold at all 
through the custom house. What it pays 
out, the people have in hand to pay back. 
But if it shows a disposition not to pay out 
gold, the people will soon develop a deter- 
mination not to pay in gold. This year the 
Treasury payments have been made largely 
in legal-tenders and silver notes. Conse- 
quently, the payments to the Treasury in 
silver certificates have suddenly increased, 
as above stated, and the proportion of du- 
ties paid in legal-tenders which was 5} per 
cent. during the last half of 1888, rose to 12 





per cent, during the’ first half of 1884, and 








then to 29 per cent. in the four months 
ending October 31st, and has risen to 37 per 
cent. in November and part of December. 

**Gold will not be paid into the Treasury 
unless the Treasury pays out gold. If it 
cuts off its supply of gold, by compelling 
its creditors to receive paper instead, tke 
Treasury will presently be obliged to pay 
even the interest on the public debt in silver, 
or not at all. What would then be the value 
of United States bonds? Is there any doubt 
that gold would then be hoarded, and held 
atahigh premium? That path leads back 
to bankruptcy. If the party which has just 
been rejoicing over its victory desires to 
signalize its first year of power by putting 
the Government into bankruptcy, it may 
possibly succeed by insisting on the con- 
tinued coinage of silver.” 

One of these days the commotion, dis- 
tress, disaster, and thunder of a great fi- 
nancial crisis will wake up Congress and 
the whole country to the monstrous stupid- 
ity of the silver law of 1878. The evil is 
impending with the inevitableness of fate, 
and can be averted only by a timely re- 
moval of its cause. The Government must 
stop coining depreciated and dishonest silver 
dollars, for which there is no practical de- 
mand, or the people must in the end pay 
very dearly for the folly. We think it best 
to stop before the penalty comes upon us 
in all its accumulated force. 


_ 
se 


THE SINKING FUND OF THIS 
cI 





Tue Comptroller of this city, in the ap- 
pendix to his report for 1883, states that 
the outstanding debt of the city, on the 
1st of November, 1884, was $125,063,379.33, 
and that of this debt, the sum of $35,479,- 
591.33 was held as a sinking fund by the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. De- 
duct this sinking fund, and the net debt 
was $89,583,788. 

It should be observed that this sinking 
fund consists of bonds of the city of New 
York, which have been redeemed, but not 
canceled, and which are held by Comumnis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund in the name of 
thecity. The city is, therefore, presented 
in the ridiculous attitude of holding its own 
evidences of indebteduess as an asset, and 
annually levying a tax to pay interests to 
itself on bonds which it has already re- 
deemed, and which are really no debt at 
all. A bill was passed by the last legislature 
and vetoed by Governor Cleveland, which 
provided for the cancellation by the city of 
its own redeemed bonds, so far as it could 
be done without impairing any of the legal 
obligations of the sinking fund. 

This bill proposed just the right thing. 
and the legislature should, this Winter, pass 
another bill to the same effect. We know 
of no other municipality or Government 
that manages its sinking fund according to 
the plan practiced in this city. The usual 
course, when a city or government redeems 
its own bonds, is to cancel them, if not de- 
stroy them, and not continue to hold them 
as evidences of an outstanding debt. Ifa 
man pays his own note, the debt represented 
by the note is paid, and he at once can- 
cels or destroys the note. There is no 
reason why a city, a stute, or a nation 
should not take the same course. 


a 


LETTER POSTAGE. 


Tue Postmaster-General, in his annual 
report, refers to the fact that the reduced 
rate of letter postage has greatly increased 
correspondence by letters, and led to the 
substitution of sealed inclosures for postal 
cards and open circulars. He does not give 
the exact figures showing how great. has 
beeii the change, yet experience fully con- 
firms the atiticipation on this point. It is 
true, as was to have ‘been expecied, that 
the reduction of letter postage to the two 
cent rate has resulted in a deficiency of re- 
ceipts to meet expenses. This, however, 
is but a temporary result, and will soon 
correct itself b} the increase of letters, 
without anything like a corresponding in- 
crease in their transportation. The Postmas- 
ter-General makes two recommendations, 
which we most heartily approve. One is 
that the postage on local letters, which are 
mailed and delivered in the same city or 
village, should at once be reduced to one 
cent; and the other is, that the unit of 











weight for all first-class mail matter should 
be made one ounce, instead of half an 
ounce. If the Government can for two 
cents carry a letter from one end of the 
Union to the other, it certainly can afford 
to receive and deliver a letter in the 
same city for one cent. The one cent 
rate in the latter case will be a good 
beginning toward the adoption of a 
similar rate for all parts of the country. 
The truth is that one cent is the proper 
rate for all letter postage. It would not 
take five years so to increase the number 
of letters carried as fully to make up for 
any loss of postal revenue resulting from 
the reduction, and the general advantages 
to the eountry would be very great. 





—_ ——__—_—— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue holiday week has been a quiet one in 
financial circles, owing to the general un- 
willingness there is manifested to enter up- 
on new business during the closing days of 
the year. The market is well supplied 
with loanable funds, however, and the ne- 
cessities of borrowers are met without dif- 
ficulty at easy rates of interest. Profits 
for the past year have been very slender in 
the various departments of business, and 
loaners of money, however anxious they 
may be to secure profitable employment 
for their surplus, are inclined to wait until 
the results of the past year are definitely 
determined before venturing upon any new 
enterprise. It is intimated that money will 
be easier after the opening of the new year, 
as it is believed there will be a general de- 
sire for investment on the part of capi- 
talists. During the week Stock Exchange 
borrowers have been able to supply their 
wants on call at 1@14 per cent., and the 
market has ruled steady within this range, 
while commercial paper continues dull, 
with prime indorsements easily negotiable 
at 44@5 per cent. discount, but the supply 
is light; four months’ acceptances 54@6, 
and four to six months’ single names, where 
given for merchandise, 6@7. 

Stock Marxrer.—The dealings of the 
Stock Exchange have Lot been such, during 
the week, as would attract much atten- 
tion, as the dealings were mostly confined 
to anextremely small number of operators, 
and were entirely local in their character. 
The holiday season,’with the festivities usu- 
ally attending it, has a damaging effect on 
the business of the Exchange, coupled with 
the general desire on the part of brokers 
to ascertain what profits have accumulated 
during the year. The market has been 
bearish in its tendencies, but the fluctu- 
ations are without special significance, as 
the situation has developed no new feature 
ofimportance. There are strong feelings 
in favor of an active market after the first 
of January, and, considering the large 
amount of unemployed money there is in 
the various depositories, it is fair to pre- 
sume a demand will be realized for good 
dividend-paying stocks. The prospect is 
encouraging, and itis generally conceded 
that hard-pan has been reached. 

Bank SratEMENt.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was technically favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $1,531,800, an increase in specie 
of $1,318,300, a loss in legal tenders of $1,- 
102,900, adecrease in deposits of $171,000, 
and a decrease in circulation of $67,700. 
The movement of the week resulted in a 
gain in surplus reserve of $258,150, and the 
banks now hold $40,944,775 in excess of 
the legal requirements. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The demand for govern- 
ments has fallen off this week, and the mar- 
ket has been dull with a declining ten- 
dency. _ The following are the closing 
quotations : ; iee-< 





Bid. Asked... Bid. Asked. 

4348. 1891, vem.. ..1125% 11276 Currency 68 °96.125 127 
4598. 1891, coup...1)25, 119% y 68, "96.126 - 
4s, 1907, reg...... 121% 15q| Currency 68, '97.127 =- 
4s, 1907, small. ,..122% ICY 6a. "96.128 = 
907, coup...-12244 12254|Ourrency.ts, 98.130 _ 


T per cents .101}4 


Forzign Exonance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been steady since Mon- 
day, when the posted rates were reduced 
}. On Saturfay 60-day bills were quoted 
at $4.81, and demand at $4.85. Actual 
business was done at $4 80}@$4.80} for 60- 
day bills, $4,84}@$4.84} for demand, 
$4.85@$4.85; for cable transfers, and 
$4.79@$4.794 tor commercial. In conti. 
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nental Exchange Francs were quoted at 
5.258@5.26 for 60-day bills and 5.22@5.214 
for cheeks. Reichmarks at 944@94% for 
long and 944@95 for short sight. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

WE learn through the daily papers that 
the directors of the East Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia Railroad Company are holding 
almost daily conferences in regard to the 
payment of the January coupons on the 
bonds of the railroad. Mr. George I. Seney, 
who has recently returned from a trip 
South, is greatly encouraged by the in- 
spection of the road, and has secured, it is 
said, $700,000 for the purpose of placing the 
company on a good financial basis. A 
representative of this interest charged, at 
the last meeting, that the faction headed by 
John T. Martin, of Brooklyn, was obstruct- 
ive, and that, if it only acted fairly, the pres- 
ent financial difficulties could be tided over. 
The bondholders all over the country are 
awaiting anxiously developments, hoping 
that with fair prospects ahead their inter- 
ests will be honestly protected and the 
January coupons paid. 

Divipenps.—The Mercantile Trust Co., 
has declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest as follows: On accounts not 
exceeding $1,000, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum; and on accounts of more 
than $1,000, at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on the first $1,000, and three per 
cent. on the excess, payable January 21st. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, payable January 19th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of four per cent. per annum on all sums of 
five dollars and upward, payable January 
19th. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Co. has declared a dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable January 20th. 

The Frank!in and Emporium Insurance 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual diyidend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., free from tax, payable January 

2d. 

The hank of North Amcrica has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three per cent., 
free from tax, payable January 2d. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared « dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 2d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

The Third National Bank has declared a 
dividend of three and a half per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OBEDITS. 


L. C, HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PRO Ons IN CHIGAGO, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIALTY. 
We give 


gas Fe La pee Ret 


te: Win’ Youre & Co. MeDe en. 

















PATENTS Thos. §. Sprague & Son 


Attorneys and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington ‘and Paris, Send 
for pamphlet free 


10 PER GENT. INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and Uregon at 12 per cent. inter- 
est. Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest. Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY BANK, 
Weiser City, Idaho. 
References—WELLS, Farco & Co. 


4 NET : Seourity 3 to 


NTEResy 
90th year of residence, and 


semi=annual. 

llth of business. 

No investor ever had to pay taxes, costs of 

foreclosure, wait for interest, or take 

land. BEST of References. Write 
if you have money to loan. Address 

D. S. B. JOHNSTON & SON, 

Negotiators of Mortgage Loans, 

Mention this paper. ST. PAUL, MINNe 
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Per Cent. per Annum, Saved, 
By attachment to Meter of the 


Sleeman Gas Saving Governor} 


Guaranteed Reduction of 
15 TO 40 PER CENT. IN 
GAS BILLS. 


remedy Smoking | 
lowing” Burners. /f 









olsonous 
Vapers. Ne. Vitiated 
Atmosp Save their 
Cost every ree Months 
Equal to 400 per Cent. 

per Annum. 
ndorsed by high. 
est authorities. 
000 











A practical demonstration of the machine can 
be seen at any time at our office. 


The NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO. 
21 East 14th Street. 
WE USE ©HEIR MACHINES. 














THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAS ace KANSAS. 
mentsin WY firchange, Interest dj rep trom "le- 
posits. Satisfaction G Guaranteed. La {- 
perienc Losses. Send for Rog refer. 


t 
F. M. Perkin . . N. F. Hart, L. du. Perkins, Seo, 
J LY Warne, Bree, | Auditor, W.Gill ett, Treas 

Y. Office, 161 B way. C.C. ic & on hee nts. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
PERE eT: A 


REAL ESTATE 7. BOUGHT AND SOLD 


ON COMMISSION 


PROPERTY RENTED *4 cared for 


and remit 








tances made promptly. 
d Ai ts looked after and 
T AXES Da a, ssessmen 


f te: f 
LOANS ¢ ol fated. cchannseseatbntaaas 


@) TO INVESTORS, 
0 Thounderaigned dwill 
- ous oxysecured! by per 


inne- 





po Bye or ——. Co. —_ On 
ulm — + e-7 the oan,and pace em 

8 per ct. Satisfaction guaran 
°. 4 y' AS in business in thiscity, First-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis,Minn 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, and h avin 
a paid-up govt o 8500, - offers at par and accru 
interest, its six per bentures, claiming for 
them absolute safety. for’ the followi reasons: Ist, 
They are obligations of a comoeny. jeege capital 





annual 
These Ta Ah, are coupon tional B runnin ng from 
five to ten years, and are now held by many of the 
table fh Savin fon Banks ha 
table — ons of New England and New Yous, 
e 


about 12.000 loans, 000, and 18 
widely known as sound and conservative. ore is te 
heaviest financial institution in Lowa. 


mtu 
may be ar of FAS at the Chemical National Bank, 
New Yor 


N, 

National Bank. R. H. Porter, Cashier Oheshire i 
tional Bank, Keene, N.H. Gro. A. 
urer Loan and Trust Gavings B Bank, ah NA 

Geo, M. Cavis, Treasurer Bristol Savings F Hank, Bris. 
tol, N. H. Irvin Woop, Merchant, Webster, Mass, 
HIRAM Dewina, Broker, mT Wall Street, New York. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars and references 
throughout the country, sent on application. De- 
bentures, $200 and upward. ress 
©, E, FULLER, Treasurer. 
H. A. COFFIN. Secretary. 


The Safe Deposit Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 


THEFIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 


Offers Unequalled Security. 
140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS), Presi 
7 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


ane faa nn! ome of one and u upwante, and 

ee SG og 

wort a es ree t mes oo loan nteres' 

rinciple when nee bested and remitted to the 
ender wi —— — se to 

eren Marveville and the Farmers’ 

pete ot Maryavilie, Ohio, and the People’s National 

n 


k 
Sirens all coimnunications to T. B, FULTON, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


ESTABLISHED 18655, 


Cagewe 2, Cole’ 


Successor to 


Sears & Cole, 
re NCCT Ook HOME Cliiwren, | & 
Raaraat gate pe merhpes ejenone is | eK 
10M Set, | T 














NEW YORK. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guarentee a First 
cent. Sem 


Minneapolis i ‘Morte rirent.) Newent Compan. 
sums of # pear prompt Pa: aa © of 
principal yt and r 


mitt 4 Pat der without vehatye. . BEN LOCA- 
‘teen years’ experience. 

HOR we bay yo Send_ for forms, 

before you invest elsewhere. 


w. B. CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAP&LIS. MINN. 


ELECTION. 


THE IMPORTER AND Taapeae) paapemas, a 














NK OF eee F 


THE ANNUAL, ELEGTION 1 FOR Doers ber ai a4 OF 
TH. L will DK 

of Broadway and Surrey “Btreet, sesemes January 

18th, 18865. ‘The voll, ri 





HE BANK OF a YORK. yoATiQuAL BANE 

1G ASSOCI T19 , New Y December 9t 
n for Directors of this Bank 
ey held eat the bank + 48 Wall St, on 
Hh ue open from A M 
tol P. N, Oashie 


THE MEROARTILE 0 BANK, _ 
12th, 1884, 
ye SH ANEDAL ML, LETS nN. FOR LIREOTORS 0. 


T ; othe is the banging: yor = 
8. uar: 
fron DAN; Sanaa ™ x bi, SCR ENGR’ Ceuta 


THE Asmmnseen ance NATIONAL ey 


ROAD W. 
New Yo m, pecs ember 1th 
MF\HE ANNUAL KLECTION F N DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the ane -house, 128 
Broadway, agg ay, January 13th, 1885. Polls open 
" Pp. M. 
— __DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. — 


CONTINED TAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, Dec. 13th, 1884 
MQ\HE ANNUAL MEETING OF TH 
ERS of this bank, for the election of directors and 
inspectors of election, will be he 
TUESDAY, January ae tt Polls will 
open from 12 M. tol P.M. YLOR, an 














qeakineocs ett "Palle ony ane , on nt 
’ 8 open fro 
locke Pee ee EDO NEWELL, Cashier. 


E\HE NATIONAL ae OF THE REPUBLIC.— 
New York, Dec, lth, 18#4.—The annual election 
for Directors of this bank will be held at the banking- 
pouge on Parte atran 18th, proximo, between 
M, and | P 
-saemieaet ‘“ ii, H. PULLEN, Cashier, 


JOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK—New Yorx, December fth, |} 
The aaa meetin td of the Stockholders ‘of this bank 
for the election of Directors will be held at their 
| ge een the h mare of i the tae day day of January, 
18%5, between the hours of 12 M, an: 
. Buc CKHOUT, Cashier. 








THE NATIONAL _— Bank or New Yorx,) 
ith December, 1884. § 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF f OCKHOLDEKS 
for. the election of Directors of this bank will be 
eld at the banking-house, 214 and 216 Broadway, on 
ty ESDAY, = January, KR 


tween the hours Of 12 12 
noon and 1'p.M 


WRIGHT, Cashier. — 





Bank OF Hoarg, AMERICA, 
Ch. <_ nee 
NEw 0th, 1884. 
Lf a ABMUAL MEETING oF THES Brock: HO. 
Bank for the election 0 


this 
wil! ber held at the bankin, ‘otic on TURBDAY J 
uary om, ia. — will ° i stom from 1 tol o'clock 
. M, er of the Boar: ° 
Cat AT HOWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BurqpEae 4 Drovens’ Bank, 


AL ELECT ON FOR OR DIRECTORS F 
Tae way be ite at the ener. OEee no. 
wery, on TU mar. January ath, 1886, 


14 
ns 1p 
the hours of 15. and } ?.M. 4. at CHASE, Cashier. 
DIVIDENDS. 
0 N. B, A.—New Yo: 
TE DANE OF MEM FONE Be hic Ret eaes 
this day declared & dividend of TIVE | PER Cc NT. 
eon a 
he transfer books wi remain until Jan ~1—| 


closed 
— &. MABON, Cashier, 


Bawk OF NORTH AMERICA, 
44 WALL 
New ow one December uth, 1884. 


ARD ‘ORS OF THIS BANK 
T Pave tht Qed eclared a dividend of Taree (3) 


ya t n Fri 
a Mites books wil be Pane 


Tae Om ets vot NATIONAL BANK OF THE 























the, pay- 
par oes . 
Bie on a vand at fay "3 Sco qs %, tae tas 
terelt oe are Z are Sette. 
Bax 
senza 
that ie, Cashier, 





_ t= IMPORTERS’ AND Natrona Banx, 
Rint, L. 


VEN PER Ct ay Ney 
Ane thie the Riess CF See Me to-day ty boon 





till at ym na “closed 
. auaen nantes Cashier. 
ATHER MANUFACTU y 
Uy area OF, AS ee 
END. “Adividend of #iv ° 
gapitel stoc ws k has this Vent declan d ia ~ 


x) from the earnin, — 
paratis to the gtockh of te on end efter ihe sd doy ihe, 


oe SS tranedes books will remain cloves pan, tat date 





ATZOnAL PER AN Dnovene 
sh, ot 
Bank have thi wy eclared a semi-annual at 
of FOUR PER CENT eye oe agividend 
The transfer booka will vip sees until th 
date. M. H. CHASE, Cashier. at 
ATIONAL i OF eae — —NEW Y 2 





DUAL A Aah 
8 olderson an th if - 
ary, D. ©. TIEBOUT Cae dane: 





ms , TRADERMENS NATIONAL BAN 
TY Rimes haa een & ee 
ste LOENT: Gp = ry 


on and 
id, 1885, OLIVER F. BERKY: ger January 
ea, ieee , 
nia OF THIS BANK HAVE THI 


will remain closed un 








6 ‘Ot t 4 a 
of LHRKEE AND ONE-BALF PER ge a drach outs 


“jan on a after Janu 
3. | HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 
Conon EAL Maszowas, Bank, ' 
Law Yous. meen ner oth 1884, 





(+) pogente ‘Santuar Transf 
mber 8 arg ith Cashier. 
THE Marronay 82 SHOE AND Rag ag! Banx, 
ORK, Dec 
QIXTY-§ “SECOND DIVIDEND. <TH DIREOT RS 
his bank have is day declared a semi- 
sunual dividend 8 ut rr per seat of tax, pay- 
a 
5 cent pary 30. unt. A. we te SP oSn Caspetee 








Muncanrng es Ban 
w York, Dec. 1: , 1884.5 


HE DIRECTORS. oy IDEND, BANK HAVE T 
TT) ay declared a diyidend of THreE Per C By + 
of tax, payaile on pes atver Sopuary 4 —- 13 
e transfer books wil es c un 
I4th, 1885, ¥. B. SCHENCK, Cashier.” 
a HE 5 Cummprat, Baya 
QIXTY- -THIRD CONBECUITVE DIVIDE D.—A 
pe dividend of five per cent. (6 per cent.) has 
deciared frcm the earnings cf the last six 


montha, ayable Janury 2d, proximo, The transf 
books will ve pmain close ue that date. 


STARKEY, Cashier, 


ESTERN UNION SS COMPANY, 
New York, December With, 1 


DIVIDEND NO. a 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capita! stock of thie Company from the net earn- 
ings of the three months ending 8ist inst , payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, on and after the 16th of 
January next, ‘to shareholders of record on the 20th 
day of December instant, 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
London at three o’clock on the afternoon of the 2th 
of December instant, and reopened on the morning 
of the 2d of January next. R.H. ROUBRSTER, 











stock of this com will pe 
Tuesday, Jan Peoth ne 


fer d and Searing ‘wil be ened on Weahes. 
», December Bist, [gs4, and reopened on Jan 
» 1885. M, L, SYKBS, Tr Treasures.” 





HE MERCANTILE PROME COmF, NY, ay 
T Yor, December t the 2 


K, Dec r 

meeting of the Board of Directors of f tne Mercantile 

aay ompany, held thie day, a dividend of FOUR 
ER CENT. 3 on the capital ck was declared, pay- 

er January 2d, 1885. 

Ly transfer books of the company will be closed 

p he riday, December ,and reopened on Friday, 
anuary 2d, 1886, 


E. L. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 


57TH pean eye 
rrice Pane Pag Ins. oe. ; 
ss Beasewas, ? New Dee, seth fees 
semiennual aiviaend of FIVE oy PER OENT. ie 


A 
payable on and after 4 eR 
ALENTINE, Secretary. — 
RIUM FIRE FRBURARCE 
ty of New York, No. 


New York, Deo. 26th, 1884. 
The voile election for the spty-one (aI ae 
tors of this Company will be held at this o 
Wednesday, Jan wary 1h. 1885. Fouls geen : at 
A. VURGA 


a.M, to 12 wiclock M-, By Georetery. 
CENT ian — 





FPuangiy AND EM 
= of the 





‘A semi-annual divest of FIVE P 





been declared e 
January 2d, i688. mii TURGABON 3 Secretary, 
N°: RIVER gain BANE. 
one Uorner Ave. and pith Street. 
am zs | . TARY UAL tye D. 
e Trus ave declared o ry 

the past six mente, 0 Semi- Anpual al Dividend the 
rate of Four per 
and upward, 


payable 4t— itors € entitled th thereto, 
op an alter Janua ‘yt, iis. 


ua 
WiLtTAM B Seatehure AUFORD, President. 
Hewry V. Parsevu, 





MANHATTAN SavVInes INSTITUTION, 
644 AND 646 Broapway, Dec. 26th, 1884, 


671TH DIVIDEND. 
[HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum On all sums from $1 to $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
December Sist, 1884, in accordance with the by-laws. 
Payable on and after the 19th day of January, 1885. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 
POLITAN SAVINGS BANE, 
e| MPT? and 8 THIRD AVE., OPPOSITE CooPER 


* 68D DIVID: 
New Yorx, Dec, 


ations alt uaa after Jat es 


Re ich do not exceed 81,000 at the rate of 
on accounts 


Song, bar ene e0%ou mn ou the fret $1000 
ee eo ee 
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MR. THOMPSON’S CIRCULAR. 


Mr. Joun Tuompson, the President of the 
Chase National Bank of this city, has issued 
acircular containing ‘‘ hints and sugges- 
tions,” which are offered in ‘‘the hope of 
stimulating efforts on the part of thought- 
ful bankers and business men, to influence 
wisely our law-makers the coming Winter.” 
We give the circular as follows: 

‘The contraction of the National Bank 
Currency is pow fully three millions per 
month—with the chances in favor of amore 
rapid surrender. On the other hand, liqui- 
dation, depression and stagnation, have 
more than neutralized the effect of this con- 
traction; and currency is emphatically 
superabundant, as shown by the enormous 
‘reserves’ held by the banks. These un- 
precedented conditions are likely to con- 
tinue for some months, probably until next 
Autumn. 

“The expectation of any considerable 
importation of gold may as well be aban- 
doned; for the Banks of England, France 
and Germany will advance their rate of in- 
terest to a point that will secure the reten- 
tion of the trade balance due us, at least 
while money is so abundant and cheap 
here. 

** Nevertheless [ deem it timely to dis- 
cuss the currency question now; for Con- 
gressional action this Winter is absolutely 
essential. 

‘*The repeal of the one per cent. tax on 
bank notes, and the adoption of the proposed 
measure to allow par instead of ninety per 
cent. on 44 and 4 per cent. bonds, would, 
together, I think, stop contraction for some 
two years. 

“The measure, advocated by Hon. O. B. 
Potter, of exchanging the 44 and 4 per 
cent. bonds for a 24 per cent. bond, paying 
the equitable difference in cash, and allow- 
ing an issue of ninety per cent. in currency 
on the low interest bond, would, I think, stop 
contraction entirely for some ten years, 
and probably lead to a moderate expansion, 
provided the one per cent. tax be rem oved, 
These measures have already been discussed 
in Congress, and will be considered again 
this Winter. 

‘** For consideration and argument, I now 
suggest a measure, which, to me, appears 
feesible and safe. 

** Engraft on the national bank law, with 
all its restrictions and ramifications, the 
privilege to banks having not less than 
$100,000 capital, of obtaining from the 
Comptroller of the Currency, without se- 
curity or deposit of bonds, notes to the 
amount of fifty per cent. of their capital 
unimpaired and positively paid up. 

‘*In case of failure, the currency to be 
preferred before any other liability. 

‘*One per cent. per annum on this cur- 
renrcy to be paid into the treasury, as a 

guaranty fund for the redemption of the 
notes of any banks whose assets may 
be inadequate. 

** By strictly enforcing the requirements 
of the ‘national bank laws, and by applying 
the best civil service rulesto bank examin- 
ers, this suggested currency, I believe, 
would be sound in principle, and as uniform 
in value in every part of the country as 
our present issue of national bank notes. 

‘* There are three alternatives to this cur- 
rency question. 

‘* First.—A return to state bank issues, 
with all the uncertainties, derangements 
and discounts of former years. 

“* Second.—A drifting still deeper into 
greenbacks. 

‘* Third.—The issue of silver certificates 
of small denominations. 

“ The idea of compelling the people to 
cariy a metallic currency is absolutely ex- 
ploded, except the effort be backed by wars, 
revolution or anarchy. 

‘* The perfection of our paper money for 
twenty years has crowded the metallicinto 
the vaults of thé bank and the treasury— 
there to stay. 

‘*The proposed new issue of national 
bank currency need in no way interfere 
w ith the banks as now organized and man- 
aged.” 

We entirely agree with Mr. Thompson in 
the opinion that the Government ought to 
repeal the one per cent, tax on bank notes, 
and allow the banks to get the par value of 








their bonds in circulation deposited as se- 
curity, instead of ninety per cent. of this 
value, as now fixed by law. Mr. Potter’s 
bill to which he refers, is in the right direc- 
tion. We have, however, serious doubts 
as to the expediency of allowing banks to 
issue notes without some adequate deposit 
in the treasury as security for the same. 
If these notes are to be guaranteed by the 
Government, then the Government 
ought to be guaranteed by the 
banks. Why not allow the banks to de- 
posit gold with the Government, as well as 
bonds, and receive therefor a correspond- 
ing amount of bank notes? Gold would 
certainly be as good as bonds. 
sell iciiieeeinvioclias 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue festivities of the Christmas holiday 
so absorbed the attention of everybody 
that but little time was devoted to anything 
in the shape of business that could possibly 
be deferred, which resulted in a very lim- 
ited amount of business being done during 
the week, as the closing days of the year 
are generally devoted to the settlement of 
affairs and the arrival at the amount of 
profit there may be for division among 
partners in business. Throughout the 
week the market was dull and featureless in 
the wholesale departments, with the order 
demand of strictly moderate proportions; 
and shipments were curtailed in order to 
give jobbers an opportunity to take account 
of stock. The cold weather now existing 
in wide sections of the country has given 
a marked impetus to the consumptive de- 
mand for some descriptions of Winter 
goods, and stocks in the hands of retailers 
are getting so slow that a fair supplementary 
demand for certain descriptions is still ex- 
pected by jobbers. Among retailers the 
past week has been a harvest, as all goods 
at all suitable for holiday purposes have 
met witha very satisfactory demand. 

Corton Goops.—As a whole, the cotton 
goods market was very quiet, the demand 
at frst hands having been chiefly of a hand- 
to-mouth character, and light in the aggre- 
gate amount. Choice styles of cheviots 
and cottonades are meeting with more at- 
tention from jobbers and the manufactur- 
ing trade; but actual transactions were only 
moderate, many buyers being inclined to 
defer operations until after the holidays. 
Some large shipments of brown goods were 
made on account of export orders; but the 
demand by jobbers and converters was 
strictly moderate, and there was a light 
business in bleached and colored cottons, 
wide sheetings, etc.,while cotton flannels 
were a trifle more active in jobbers’ hands. 
Agents’ prices are without quotable change, 
and generally steady at the lately revised 
quotations. 

Print CLotus continue quiet, and though 
some small sales of 64x64 ‘‘spots” are re- 
ported at 3 8-16c. plus 4 per cent., 64x64 
‘*contracts” are unchanged at 8}c., and 
56x60s are nominal at 2 13-16c. 

Prints were mostly quiet in first hands, 
and the jobbing trade was devoid of anima- 
tion. Light fancies are now coming for- 
ward freely from the various print works, 
and attractive lines will shortly be opened 
by agents. Prices for light work have not 
been fully determined upon, but last 
Spring’s opening quotations are likely to 
prevail. 

GINGHAMS were in light demand by 
buyers on the spot, but salesmen on the 
road are booking very fair orders for dress 
styles, chambrays, seersuckers, and other 
wash fabrics for the coming season. Dark 
dress styles have been almost entirely 
closed out by agents, and very meager as- 
sortments of these goods are shown by 
jobbers. 

Dress Goons continue quiet in commission 
circles, and the jobbing trade is light and 
irregular. There is alight reassorting de- 
mand for wool suitings and sackings, but 
worsteds are generally slow, and figured 
cotton fabrics are in limited request. 

Woo en Goops.—The demand for men’s 
wear woolens has been very light during 
the week, and the business of this depart. 
ment sympathized with the general market 
in lacking interest in selling goods for the 
few last days of the present year. The 
outlook is fairly encouraging as regards 
the Spring trade in worsted suitings, and 
leading makes are remarkably well sold up; 
but the orders thus far placed for Spring 











cassimeres have failed to realize expecta- 
tions save in exceptional instances. Sati- 
nets remain quiet, with the exception of a 
few desirable specialties, for which a fair 
demand is reported in some quarters. 
Ladies’ cloths, tricots, and cloakings con- 
tinue in light request, and there is less do- 
ing in Jersey cloths. Flannels and blankets 
ruled quiet in agents’ hands, but a steady 
hand-to-mouth demand was experienced 
by leading jobbers. Hosiery, knit under- 
wear and fancy knit woolens were distrib- 
uted in small lots to a moderate amount. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

There was a continuation of the quiet 
tone lately noted in the market for imported 
goods. The demand at first hands was 
governed by the anost pressing wants, and 
but little improvement in this connection 
can be expected until importers are in a 
position to show their importations for the 
Spring trade. Retailers are using every 
endeavor to reduce their stocks of seasona- 
ble goods to the lowest possible point, and 
are consequently buying very sparingly at 
present. The jobbing trade is therefore 
quiet; but some of the large jobbers, who 
make a point of closing out their open stocks 
of dress goods, etc., at low figurea when on 
the eve of ‘“‘stock- taking, ” will probably be 
able to report an enlarged business the com- 
ing week. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 

Yor tne week. 1884. 


1883, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,440,528 $1,495,900 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,851,136 1,441,060 


Since Jan, ist. 
Entered at the port.......... 110,856,709 117,910,084 


Thrown on the market....... 108,684,792 117,007,937 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpDay EVENING, December 29th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Agawam, F . .386 5)4\Laconia. ..... 94 18 
Atlantic, A.....36 7% “ «+» 10-4 20 
* D.....36 6 . 11-4 2244 
« 38<...8 7 Women, B.....@ § 
sed P....36 5% Massachusetts : 
. ee rs a - . = a6 
Appleton, AL. 36 Stand. 36 7 
- XX ..36 5%%|Mystic River...36 — 
o R....36  6%4|Nashua, fine 0... — 
Augusta....... 36 «6 o Bee 6 
“ Se “« 8 40 7% 
«Alo alo Wiae 19° 
Broadway..... 36 «COG Newmarket, B.. 36 5 
Bedford, B.....30 4% DD.36 «5% 
Boott, C..../.34 5% “6 G..386 5% 
© FF..2..88 7% sag N..36 644 
Y- m newer 4) Pacitic, ams. rf 1% 
bicead ne 7 
Continental, ¢. r wi Pepperell. ....7-4 = 
- --+--84 1 
Conestoga, D..28 5%| “ [1.94 18 
“ G...30 6%) oo io-4 20 
“ .. 38 6 “ 11-4 22}¢ 
Bes 36 6G Pepperell fiane,39 6% 
pes el Ole oe 
«777738 6] 6 ON L830 Big 
Exeter, isis = ¢ et ooo 
cae - a 
Ellerton. ....10-4 22) O . shewla 54 12 
Firat Prize.. -- 36 64¢/Pittefield,A....36 5 
Great Fails, K. 36 Pocasset, C....— 6% 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 6% a O....388 6 
Indian Head...86 734 ‘. Dae oe 
- pad — |Stark, AA. 36 146 
«17740 103¢|Utica...........86 33g 
“ 48 193] “ heavy....40 834 
Indian Orchard . me genes aon 48 134 
D 40 8 “ P 58 1634 
%  pwis6 6) a8 as 
= =e eC ocesnenss 108 38234 
«  ~— AA...40 =75¢;Wameutta,....50 15 
Largan, Se LL. .36 dg mn 
; 134 ” cceaste ae 
a“ xxi40 844 6 sescse Be 
Langley, A.....36 644 WT TS. 
GE: 7-8 5% ° gn 
“ 1....8-4 436¢|/Wachusett.....36 .68/ 
Laconia ..... 8&4 16 " e000 861 











SHIRTINGS. 
\Langdon GB. ..36 


« L..36 734|Lensdale. enter 
-64 





27 
Dauntless..... 36 «6 
Dwight,Anchor36 8% 
Fearless....... . 6% 
Fruit of the Loom 











“ “ 42 ll “ Fe 84 
Forestdale..... 86 C8 © vinenada 94 
Green G..cccee 5%) * 10-4 
Gold Medal....36 6%| “ .-.100 

- on - es 
Great falls, 5..30 6 : 
= 32 644 “ OXX.36 
“ A..32 6%  cambric.36 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : oy a 
..88 6%|Washington... 

“ “ 1186 Te Waren ia00 

o ° wae * shirt cotton— 

« © fe Bel © Biibeccec: 36 
Highland..... 3% 8 ** cambric. ..— 
| eee 36 68{| Whitinsville . .. 36 
Indian Orchard ee 

owes 9 |Williamsville : 
Saini 16....86 8% A1,36 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 ,Methuen, AA.... 
= “4-4 18 |New England.... 

- Bose Se ccscesete 

bs ; 12 {Pearl River...... 

' = 11 |Pemberton, AA.. 

” hikes 10% - Micée 

” . ee 10 “ | 

“ | 94¢|Swift River...... 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 |Thorndike, A.... 

ACE...32 14 " | a 
Willow Brook, 








Hs | 
1% 





PRIN 
Albion.........—@ 54% 
American. ..... —@ 5} 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 54 
Arnoid’s........ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 
Garner’s sa 8 
Gloucester. . 51¢|Steel River, fncy--@ 51g 
a 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 5i¢ 
Hamilton...... —@ 6 got eet 
Knickerbocker, oe @—— 
ee w—@ 5 Windsor ‘ancy.—@ 6 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@14 ‘Otis, CC....... —@10 
re i, = ae —@l1 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@13}¢ 
Sere —@14 |York blue......—@13 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. .—@12 
brown.......—@I11 BB....—@I11 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 71¢|Plunkett....... —@ 1% 
__ ere . 734 |Renfrew..... —@104% 
Glasgow,checks—@ 7 |White MfgCo., 
Gloucester, n’'w—@ 174¢| staple... —@ 1% 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 7 |; fancy....... 8 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 8¢,Hamuilton — @l0% 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB..... @ 8% 
“ fancy.— Ort Thorndike, an @10 
Boston...... — B— @9 
Columbian. ..— ¢ 78s, Whittenton. 8 @lli 
BROWN DRILLS. 
ag @7 Mass., D..... — @7 
Augusta.... .— @64|Mase., &.. @ 6% 
| ee — Peppe «=> @7 
eter ae Pelzer... ..30— @i7 
Langley, A...— @7}<¢|/Piedmont....— @ 644 
Langley, B ..— @6%|Stark, A.....— @7 


Imported....—@ 6}¢|Roc 














SUBSTANTIAL | 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


AT PRICES WHICH 


COMMAND ATTENTION. 
Japanese Smoking Jackets, House 


Jackets, 


Dressing Gowns, 


Bath 


Robes, Neckwear, Umbrellas, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Gloves, etc., etc. 


ALL AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
DEVLIN & C@,, 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EPENDENT. (23) 23 
SLE ‘ m 
IGHS Ce Wee rhet view, Steam rendered, per Ib........ s— 144@ —- — 
a Py ny RUSSIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, rt oe Opatinant CSRS Bing sey —— @— % 
CANADIAN, PORTLAND, ALBANY, CERS’ WHOLESALE MARKE outh American....+...++.++. H@ — — 
14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., PANOY DEUS ‘ > bat | GRO 0 RKET. CHEESE. 
DOUBLE, SINGLE, EVERY ror) jhe a State, Factory, fine 114@12% 
NEW YORK. VARIETY. EXQUISITE DESIGNS. [For the Week ending Friday, December 26th, 184.) | Good to prime.....-.--.. vretecones ¢; GE 
° LOW PRICES, = @ 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS | %) : m 
ESTABLISHMENT. ° 
HH J. CURLEY 
WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A | (5 9 
SPECIAL SALE OF — State St., Boerum Place, sox 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S | BROOKLYN, 29 @ 8 
MUSLIN aa SLEIGHS pase 
mM ° ose ee~ ss 
UNDERWEAR, The Highest Standard eater mee — 8S 
Gs ssneeccprcccnconsacesesseses 16 @60 Liverpool, “ Phaonix, “—— @ 250 
LL Of OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, SUGAR. Liverpool, ‘ Paes: 150 @ —— 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP Liverpool, “  s’n a“ 140 @ 14 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR Turkeys, fair me poten vagneatare ei 
ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OfHER HOUSE. Chickens,Stateand W'st’'rn,choice—12 @— 18 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—14 @— 17 
RARE BARGAINS IN MR racelacecetesoccactacieta -8 @13 
DO, POP Whi oo cide c acces —12 @— 14 
LINEN GOODS iat aeae as Beetny BAP Bi. ci «ce wink wlhaien —10 @— 13 
‘{ERIIZ) /EGETABLES. 
werner DEP ED. 0 6c cccsccccecee 800 @ 50 
OF ALL KINDS, OUROWN DIRECT IMPORTA- | |= = [MR | Ouba............cccccccccsceeee seuss Te ae. eRe ore 1 25 @ 1 50 
TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, MN is cs wie ana tied ovighie’ 15 @18 coon toto per bbl......... 250 @ 3 75 
ETC,, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, GEE os snodunsssexcwsueteaee 20 @25 | Turnips, Russia..............+.. — Ww @100 
PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY Tn n60s02000ssersceesverees 238 @40 Onions, per bbl .........05000s 1 560 @ 4 00 
LOW PRICES, New Orleans.......... coopes nnaieste 80 @652 Squash, y Habbend, 16 Gui ‘iw. @ 1 00 
. — Apples, Russetts, bbl....... 100 @ 1 26 
UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN Soon 2. {aem, pera. .# 3 e . " ‘ Baldwins, i oar! 1 75 4 2 (0 
BLACK AND COLORED Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ a eens a + ee a EP 
SILKS AND DRESS G00DS Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 400 @ 4 25 Cranberries, Capo Cod ‘supaealh a ¥ a 
2 ee rr »~—-w@ —18 ’ Jersey, per crate. 815 @ 4 50 
OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. > Florids Oven ges... peatees 150 @ 800 
— MAR exnuts, Va. nd-pi¢’ 
TREMENDOUS MARK.-DOWN IN GENERAL M. KET. mange aire sete ee ee ee eens 3 “e- 104 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. Pe a eee eee eee pa pa 
Fioun Hickory nuts, per bush ... ceteasth 275 @8 00 
SU ITS AND CLOAKS. Sour Extras and Patents. “ > @*3 65 
OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN aa 9 25 @ 205 beth MARKET. 
, ) MC SPIN... .eeseees ‘ 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- « indians _ —o GE PEM: 4 en 
Pe iécatecasvas @ 2 “ Co: d quarte “hloed... 20 28 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, Btate Extra brands........ @280 | N.Y, Mich, and Ind., washed X and 7 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a 260 @ 2 80 xx 85 @40 
Miemeon ‘Gi ero 20 @ 885 | ne een tyetete tt eeeeeeeees 
. . N. x, Mich., and ind., - Rusomscate 40 @45 
Spring Wheat, ‘“‘Patente”. 400 @ 5 00 0.2 85 @40 
ood to Lan olee Spring “ “ “ pen hep tee: 28 @338 
| | & 3 MANUFACTURED BY THE Bx Am — " Ohio, and 280 @ 3 00 Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. X and xXx.. - es 
wr 7 naa nda 800 @ 3 15 . 0 Te ~<a aabhone 
New Enatano Oraan Company, | oto). sabe TR 8 He Re gi 
White Wheat nd,) 2 = @ 3 00 “ “ “ common... ..80 @84 
Prices, from 850 to $2,000. St; Louis, Single Extras... 320 @ 325 | Burry at value. 
Parva wens sup Manvpagrunen or Catalogues mailed free. St. Louis, Double, “ .... 325 @ 3 85 —_ 
p B Winter Hine“ Petente”. $00 9 8.00 GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Win heat, “Patents”. 400 @ 5 00 pL. 
BENEDICT TIME White Wheat, Ex. 315 @3 Per Tom 
aon Bosmm Shs Ore. | BENEOICT TIME. Ax |, TS Oo at a te 
New and Excluslve 5 juperphosp 
DIAMONDS | “ES HE Se |S ES Rais 8 Sis 
PENANG. AND Tes ccdcee tne ccbssene 320 @5 00 . SR mag teeeeees to eo be 
CHEVIOT, Ryz Four: ‘haa. 
MADRAS and WY ADOT [titer eee 295 @ 24 | PotatoMortlige: 0000.4 00 80 Ob 
ZEPHYR. A SPECIALTY UPCTHNe.......se0ee +» 325 @ 8 45 “© Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
> Conn MEA: «Buckwheat Fertilizer 12 00 @35 00 
FANCY SHIRTINGS IMPORTERW’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ ile 300 @ 3815 (ieee on bees opty) ped ewark, 
just received from Lon. | W aches, Diamonds, Chains, Brandywine............... 325 @ 8 30 less 5 per cent. of above prices. ) 
don and Paris. Rich Jewelry and epindlwandalen «3825 @— — Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 50 
a ieee Cetnes ae 47 50 
Cut tor Each Cus- Silver Ware. S = Amomwnioted, Suner- ow 
t Having enlarged our store and made extensive im- te Fertiliser. 40 00 
emer. provementa, we are the better enabied to display our ” 
t®” Orders may be duplicated by mail at any time. | ‘*uge snd choloe stock. | a+ courtiandt Street Pelican cant Bone order 85 00 
sarees Fe Ggaranteed. Write for Rules for eas rear i Building. Ten minutes from corte Superphosp! 
Nos. 128 and 130 Fulton § (Mich Perron Works 40 00 
sade tet ustrect, "| NEWYORK. BENEDICT BROTHERS, Saal omotied Totwcon y contigs ) 
od two cent stamp for thirty-two page Illustrated 
Cata Keepers of the City Time, Banner i _— tn Carbon Works) 60 00 
J E27 Greatly improved. Prt 7 Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street. = Carbon Works) 45 00 
fei condense geri ESTABLISHED 1821. me " Baper Phos foot ee ees $0 00 
shoulders and a con- Bardy‘s Phenpho-Perevian Guano 86 00 
tract chest avoided by “ sma 195 Superphos- 
4 PRATIS 7 re. | RB BDPTIOIN BDL MTS | rere ccce cece cecceeme mmm | phate... +e eee eee 82 00 
4 Bent by mail on receipt of ARTISIC PRESENTS “ atkalin ¢ Phosphate... 27 00 
6 Sar tacetiseaee Cates Mi eld Phombate, 25 09 
et Sia at * aaa So 
eal- nm 
ors. Ask for OF PERMANENT VALUE. : pte 
Green, prime, @bush....... 120 @—— Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 38 00@40 00 
HOLIDAY GOODS. High class Etchings and En-| PROVINEONE. Bene ee 1000 Ihe te. 96 CO@ET 00 
west 8 =o te K  tsi«@ Se ee o 
Suitable 4 olid ay Gifts gravings, tastefully framed.| Ordinary Mos........... 12 60 @ — Baus en rer'000 Ibe. 00 
t Family Mess, City....... —— @1275 | Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer 
Frederick Keppel & Co.,of Lon- Prime Moss, Western.... 1200 @ — — Or Potatoes....+.-++++2+. d 80 00 
don, and 23 East 16th Street, | O's, tong Clears.....cescce0e0- xe | “Eee 83 00@35 00 
(Union Square), New York. BB align $85 | soma Hevort Bone Hii, gai 
Cur Mzats: rable Marine Guano.......... 45 00 00 
Correspondence invited. En- Smoked — sain a _ — 1% Guano, Peruv’ , rectified, a” 8 e @70 4 
gravings sent on approval to any L vei uanape ay 
248 ThO,) oo vccccsveves ++++-82 00 00 
address. Bran, 401bs.. # — 12}4@8 — 75 G. , average...... 80 00 on 00 
Shorts, @ — 15 “ dioivd, bleh grade. — — @21 00 
N. B.—Sole publishers of the| = $5 | German a ap Kainit, | petra 
9 BeBeWecessesessceesss OU SE § SV ff  — — CREB MB ccc cesececesessess 
Rye Feed s.......++++ tenes — 1 Plaster ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
y ; J ARSON n CO. Etchings of Seymour Haden, Ber ' - 65 Muriate of Potash (80. a), per per. aa 
cargo lots.......... _ 
Desi Joseph Penne, ete. Cotto 29 50 Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 3 65 
gners and Manufacturers of HA Dried ry unit........... —— @ 2 12 
: Hay, No. 1, prime, per = ® @t— % | ASHES.—We quote 45¢@— cents for Pot 
a | Bay, No. 2, good, * @ — % 7 for 
Tal6h, FED OGLS, FIepACES oS -Piaied be ery mange ine oy 
ay @-—— . - , . 
aha = HOWARD CLOCKS Hay, Clover @—%| First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
: clover mixed - e ” it 
CHIMNEY-PIECE APPURTENANCES re | Saga S=2| vanpaasl bs 
TOWER CLOCKS. w, @ — 55 val soe ih Botan Rtrast Se CO 
(The latter are a specialty.) , GooD 8 
IMPORTERS OF TILE. | oy sn “Bank and House, Clocks COUNTRY PRODUCE. eg eS -" ws 
Union Square, near Broadway, | “sy. anetts tches and ¢ in this : ae 
NEW YORK. ee soe: grdmary Wo pets AOR 
The E. HOWARD D WATCH an COCK Cd Halt-Girkim fub6......-opeoroeeccsseeeees ‘ 
FOUND’ AND SHOPS CES: Ww . “in deemssaee nn, 
EAST 28TH STREET AUD EAST 207m stmest, ‘** EBSRANT OF ee. A) elie Ss. Band Veny a ew Tork 
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Iusurance. 
A GOOD WITNESS. 


Mr. E. B. Harper, now President of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, will 
thank us—or, if he will not he ought to do 
so—for giving further publicity to the fol- 
lowing circular, issued by him several years 
ago, when he was connected with an ‘‘ old 
line” company, and probably did not foresee 
what his position in 1884 would be: 





** $1,000 must be paid in assessments alone for 
each $1,000 received from societies, ten per cent. 
being collected for expenses. In the John Han- 
cock, under the above plan, $1,000 insurance 
costs on the average but $567, or about one half. 
In societies old members receive no income from 
their previous payments; but their assesaments 
increase as they grow older, In the Hancock, 
under the above plan, old members pay no pre- 
miume after twenty years, and thereafter they 
receive an annual cash income from their pre- 
vious payments. In societies a neglect to pay 
assessments causes a loss of all previous pay- 
ments. In the Hancock, under the above plan, 
$2.50 is secured and guaranteed for each #1.41 
paid. This, too, in addition to the current in- 
surance furnished while the annual premiums 
are paid. In societies, if there are one thousand 
members, the average duration of life being 
thirty-three years, thirty deaths on the average 
must occur per year. New members only in- 
crease the number to die, and thereby increase 
the assessments, If only six members out of 
one thousand should die per year, it would re- 
quire 166 years for one thousand members to 
die. 

** No society can pay out more money than it re- 
ceives, If it agrees to pay $1,000 to each mem- 
ber, it having no other source of revenue, then 
each member on the average must contribute 
$1,000 in addition to the current expenses, 
Those who live long must make up the deficiency 
on those who die early. Therefore societies pos- 
sess the elements which must cause in the fulure, 
as they have caused in the past, their early disso- 
lution, thus bringing disappointment at a_ time 
when many of their menbers cannol secure 
genuine insurance on account of ill health, 
poverty, or advanced age; all the money paid to. 
these societies by these living members being ab- 
solutely lost. 

“The John Hancock's income from its invest- 
ments now on hand to the credit of its members 
(not including the premium income) is more 
than enough to pay its entire losses and officers’ 
salaries, 

‘$1 at compound interest becomes $8 in thirty. 
three years, the average duration of life. The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
receive conipound interest—its business is based 
upon it—while societies do not receive, and their 
business is not based upon, compound interest, 
And it is a fact that not one man in one thousand 
receives compound interest throughout life excep, 
through life insurance companies,” 


What has changed since then? The John 
Hancock has not changed; nor has any 
other life insurance company. Two and 
two are four, and nothing less than two is4# 
four, just as it was then. All who try to 
make four out of anything less than four 
will still come to grief, or those who trust 
them will. On the assessment plan ‘old 
members receive no income from their 
previous payments, dué their assessments 
increase as they grow older.” True, and 
always true, because the very foundation 
of assessment plans is to collect to-day 
only for the needs of to-day, and because 
mortality, and the cost of insurance with 
it, increases with age. ‘‘ Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof” is the motto of as- 
sessment society practice; but at the bot- 
tom of all life insurance is the conviction 
that it is not sufficient to let the morrow 
take care for the things of itself. ‘‘No 
society,” said Mr. Harper, ‘‘can pay out 
more money than it receives. If it agrees 
to pay $1,000 to each member, it havy- 
ing no other source of revenue, then 
each member, on the average, must con- 
tribute $1,000 in addition to the current 
expenses.” This is also as true as truth, 
and is exactly what Tur INDEPENDENT has 
been over and over insisting. We have 
been saying to all who would listen: ‘Do 
not flatter yourself that—on the average 
and unless you die early—you can be in- 
sured on any contributions but your own. 
Do not count on any luck, any favor of for- 
tune, any lapse of the ri orous laws of 
numbers, in your favor. e getter-up of 
an assessment society may tell you the con- 
trary, and may give you just as agreeable a 
tale as you will swallow. It may take 
some years to prove the delusion to dons 
but the proof is as certain to come as 
is, if you wait its time.” This ap 
against seductive delusions has been. the 
burden of this department of Tu Inpz- 
PENDENT; for we can render no better ser- 
vice to its readers than to keep them from 
mistaking the facts. 





It is a fact, as Mr. H r also said, that 
the assessment societies do not base their 
business upon compound interest. How 
can they put out money at interest without 
accumulating principal? And how can 
they accumulate principal so long as they 
collect no more than their immediate needs 
require? Therefore, they do possess the 
seeds of early dissolution. Some of them, 
after hating and denouncing the very word 
‘* reserve,” have come to the point of at- 
tempting accumulation. Mr. Harper’s own 
society is the Mutual Reserve Fund; and, 
while all the strength and all the just ex- 
pectation of life, in any of these societies, 
are based upon their actual and successful 
copying of the reserve plans of regular life 
insurance, it is equally true that in just 
that measure they depart from the a 
and Omega of the assessment scheme. Re- 
sort to accumulation, and perhaps live; 
remain actual assessment societies, and 
surely die. That is their alternative. 

Mr. Harper’s zeal, however, went too far 
in one statement. It is not true that all 
the money paid to oe societies by liv- 
ing pone 6 is absolutely lost. The re- 
turn it makes is temporary insurance, at a 
needlessly high rate, and purchased under 
the mistaken belief that it was whole-life 
insurance, which was sought and intended. 
It is a loss, but not all loss. 

EEL 


WACKEBLE. 


Tue Weekly Underwriter, to set us right 
as to matters of fact, in our recent remarks 
on the Wackerle case, says that the tna 
Life did not settle with the ‘‘ widow,” but 
beat her. We admit the correction, the 
error having arisen in a momentary con- 
founding of the Wackerle with the Dwight 


case, from which latter the tna did with- 
draw by settlement. But, in quoting our 
citation of Mrs. Wackerle as saying: ‘I 
buried my husband, and this man is an im- 
postor,” and then in correcting this as be- 

ing erroneous, inasmuch as Wackerle de- 

serted his wife and has never been seen 
since, unless the man produced as Wackerle 
is he, the Underwriter itself makes a slip. 
The words put in her mouth were obvious- 
ly meant as figurative, being only to ex- 
press her position in the case. If the 
woman claimed to have actually buried her 

husband, she would be under the necessity 
of producing some witnesses to his death and 
burial. His prolonged absence is an easier 
case to manage, and when she founds her 
case on the presumption that such absence 
implies death—a presumption, by the way, 
which, in cases of. this sort, falls consider- 
ably short of proof—she claimg his burial 
in oblivion, which is tantamount to saying 
that she had ‘“ buried” him. ‘He is 
gone,” says the Wackerle; ‘‘ therefore, he is 
dead.” 











1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 

The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


E. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Mm. Vv. B. . Oe? 2d Vice-President and 
__ Manager of Agencies. 


1829, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1884, 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADULPHIA. 





Be icnsncnrcrnesiascectens ccvcee 400,000 00 
NT 1,808, 39 
Unpaid Losses and Divideuds........... 58,550 69 
I  dbnsinivencecccensdiatees coves 850,262 37 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Vat, WA)... eves $3,118,718 45 

JAS. W. Mo ALTA beet President. 

FRANCIS P, STEEL, co ent. 

ee ay stant ecres ‘ 
ry. ssistan’ 

Agency Department : _ 


GzorGe KxGER. M 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 











Cash Ca tal. Le -81 
Reserve for ail mint at a 
NET SURPLUS ............ 2. 832, 





Total Assets, Jan, Ist. 1882....82,565 141 29 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President, 
'. REMSEN CLANK. Vice-Pree’t and seo’y 


MANDATTAN LIFE INSURANCE C0 


NEW YORK. 


No. 156 pnt 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


Firet Vics: «ng Pp Oa ESky 

Second Vice-Pres., H. Kés. 

peat ead ha 
From the Home Journal. 


The thirty-fourth ual 
ene, Shir we ‘0 -_ anp report of A old-estab 


trek rose inet 
ot yet d 
ge 8D — exiting ‘Dolicien, ota. ia _ 
surplus of nearly two and a quarter . 
ucrease in its ne’ assote over last year in e 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, JANvAny MH, 18H. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 81st December, 1888. 


Premiums on plesine Risks from ist Jau- 
ums 0} ‘aL 


uary, 1888, to 81 ber, 1883...... 84,168,958 10 
Progetume on Setistes not marked off ist 
GREG) GEE cb eccs cocccccccnecescosccce 1,589,282 53 


Total Marine Premiums........... 


Premiums poarted of from it raat 
1888, to Sist December, 


sanes id daring the same 
co. welds “81,901,048 38 


Bs of Premi- 
ulos an 
penses. 


Tae Dempeng has the follow following Assets, 
Unie peice and Btate of Bow York one 
Loans ~ bys Stocks SS otherwise.. Oe Te op 
Real Estate imaged at claime due the Company, 


Premi 
Cash in peoceccccsocecoccoecooceccocoece 836,710 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstending certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
4lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUST. 
J.D. 5 BS i 0 GaA Zr 
CH. 18, uote” 
W.H. Ho. Mi aA van. 
gAMt pf - HARLES H.MA RSHALL, 
DAVID SOHN ELLIOTT. 


GORDON W, URNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RAVEN OHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


Ww Me STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYC 
ioalalto Low aut wae AM BPO 
ILLIAM E.DGDGE, HORACE K. THURBER, 
ROY PHELPS, WILLIA ROOT, 

Jorn DE HE TT, BENT SMITH 
iki IAM Hwee " GEO ROE BLISS : 


B 

HARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM i MAY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. BAVEN, rd Vice.Prea't, 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. ~— 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5, tall 48. 


The pring al features of this Com are ABSO 
LU ITY, ECO. NOMIGAL, Mea NAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY’ TO THe D THe INSURE 


All Forms of Life and ud Endowment Polwies Lesued 


Cc, P, FRALEIGH, poor 2 ne 
Y fi. BURFORD. Actuary 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 
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Old und Young. 


ASSOCIATION. 


BY RUTH OGDEN. 





Sreuvom, in Winter, dawns so fine a day. 
The sunlight floods a dome of cloudless sky ; 
In outline clear the morning shadows lie ; 
The wind blows crisply from the white-capped 
bay. 


Half challenging its right to rudely blow 
The shutters creak, as creak wave-riding spars ; 
But, heeding not, it claims their latticed bars 
Whereon to pipe a bird-like tremolo, 


And every hinge and latch it gently sways 
To some familiar crooning of its own, 
Whistling the while a low, sad monotone, 

As through the chimney’s dusky flue it plays. 


And thus it was when to my life there came 
A grief o’erwhelming, which no hand could 
stay: 
The breeze blew crisply from the white- capped 
bay, 
And every sound and sight was just the same, 


White, trembling lips brought me the message 
dread 
As I stood here, just here, as now I do, 
I scarcely seemed to think, I only knew 
That I still lived, and he we loved was dead. 


Perchance for you these cloudless skies of blue, 
This salt west wind, and bracing, frosty air, 
Mean joyous cheer, invigoration rare. 

I marvel not ; nay, I rejoice with you. 


And yet for me they wake a slumbering pain, 
Through that strange sense which men call 
memory. 
So chide me not, if I confess for me 
There is less sadness in gray skies and rain. 


<i 


NEW YEAR’S WISHES. 


BY ROXANA HALE. 











AnysBopy who has ever seen a studio, and 
especially Lorrain’s class-room at about 
four o’clock on a December afternoon, has 
seen an exceedingly ghostly place. Churches 
—at least our own Protestant churches—are 
rather terrible on the week days, I suppose, 
because all the naughty things we confess 
there in service-time lie hidden in the dark 
corners till we drive them out with new 
confessions on tbe next Sunday. And 
studios, when the night comes, are haunted 
quite as much by all the mistakes and care- 
lessnesses and negligences of the day. If 
this is the case where only one painter 
works, how much worse, thought Esther, 
is this big room, where sixty girls have been 
making failures! 

She was standing at the tin basin, wash- 
ing brushes, a business which, as every 
painter knows, is not a pleasant one. The 
water was cold, and the soap was almost 
used up. All the other girls had gone 
home. 

For company she had a skeleton, two big 
canvases covered with caricatures, and a 
number of studies by her companions— 
studies varying in excellence, but alike 
hideous at this hour. The room was filled 
with a grove of easels, the interstices be- 
tween them pretty evenly taken up by high 
and low stools, and the floor beneath cov- 
ered with bread crumbs and pieces of char- 
coal and paper. 

Somebody came in. Esther gave alittle 
shiver. Could it be Lorrain, and was he go- 
ing to renew his observations of the after- 
noon? No, it was Madame Catherine, the 
bonne, come to put up the easels and sweep 
the floor. She went about it with great 
energy, and enlivened the work by a run- 
ning commeutary on the carelessness of 
these ladies, as she called the students. 
Finally she began a song, with dreary, 
homesick cadences in it, which she had 
brought from her province: 

“ And when you are afar, 
And when you are afar, 
Think of me, if you love me!” 

Why, everybody hasn’t gone home yet! 
Dear me, it’s Miss Martin! I haven't 
thanked you, Mademoiselle, for my New 
Year’s present. It was very obliging of you 
to remember me.” 

It would have been difficult for Esther 
not to remember Catherine’s present; for its 
amount had been a subject of anxious dis- 
cussion among the new scholars that day. 
But she stammered out a properly polite 
speech, in uncertain French and in a still 
more uncertain voice. 

‘* Dear me, you're crying!” said Cather- 
ine, with uncomfortable frankness. 


Esther could not deny what was becom- 
ing, every minute, a more evident fact. 

‘*Mustn’t cry,” said Catherine, sitting 
down on the edge of the platform and re- 
garding her with interest. ‘‘ Haven’t these 
ladies been good to you? Has anybody 
taken away your place?” 

No; the messiere, or head scholar, had 
placed her well, and she had met witha 
great deal of friendliness in this, her first 
week in school. 

‘* You aren’till; are you?” said the donne, 
‘* and you haven’t bad news from home?” 

‘* No,” said Esther, and hung her head, 
and went on washing brushes. 

‘*T suppose Monsieur Lorrain has been 
making observations to you; perhaps even 
reproaches,” ssid Catherine, very coolly. 

Esther said nothing at all. 

‘*Mustn’t be discouraged at that,” said 
Catherine. ‘‘ You have to begin; don’t you? 
It’s a hard trade. Dear me! But what do 
you expect ?” 

Esther had expected something very dif- 
ferent; but she was too proud to say so. 

‘* What did Monsieur Lorrain say to you, 
Mademoiselle ?” continued Catherine, who 
seemed to take more pleasure in this con- 
versation than Esther did. There was at 
the moment, however, no way in which she 
could avoid a categorical answer. 

‘* He said 'twas a shame for me to do as 1 
did,” she replied. ‘‘ He said that ’twas not 
permissible to make such a piece of work, 
and that such audacity from a beginner 
was incredible.” 

‘* Ah!” said Catherine, contentedly. ‘‘You 
see what I said. Youhavetowork. Don’t 
you sec, Mademoiselle, it’s natural that your 
professor should be severe, in a strong 
class like this. Now, if you were at 
Nicolini’s, or at Hédouin’s even, ’twould be 
quite different. I suppose you camé to 
Paris for that; didn’t you?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Esther. 

She had finished her brushes by this time, 
and was beginning to be interested in 
Catherine’s views of Parisian art—views 
which were founded upon a much longer 
studio experience than her own. 


‘I’m only a domestic,” continued Cathe- 
rine, ‘‘and I ought to remain a domestic. 
But if I were a painter I should like to be 
where good work was done. [f I couldn't 
do it myself, I should try to fiad out some- 
thing from the strong ones. And, let me 
tell you, Mademoiselle, you are uncom- 
monly lucky in being here. Monsieur 
Lorrain makes your life hard, you say? So 
much the better, I tell you. I suppose you 
want to find out what painting is; don’t 
you?” 

Esther certainly did. 

‘* I’ve known foreigners like you,” Cathe- 
rine went on, ‘‘ who shed hot tears when 
they had to go home; and yet they never 
got a compliment from their professor. 
They liked to see good work, I suppose. 
Don’t you? I thought that was what it 
meant to be an artist. Come, Mademoiselle, 
it’s late for a young person like you to be 
out, and I must lock up the room. Try to 
be a little gay on New Year’s Day, if I 
may advise you. AndI wish you a good 
year!” 

A few minutes after Esther entered the 
Rue Montmartre, a'street which is always a 
busy one, and which, at the end of the cay’s 
_ work, is so full of impetuous haste and 
crowded life that to enter it is like throwing 
yourself into a river full of wild cross- 
_currents and eddies. They are goodnatured 
eddies and cross-currents, in spite of their 
rough hurry, and Esther need not have been 
so afraid to trust herself among them for 
her twilight walk home. She did trust 
herself for all that; for she had already 
learned that Parisian frugality which thinks 
twice before the spending of an omnibus- 
fare. But her heart sank as she hurried 
along among all these hurrying foreigners, 
not one of whom knew her language or her 
country, far less her name. Paris seemed 
to her to grow bigger and bigger with every 
step she took, and wilder and wilder, and 
stranger and stranger. And though she 
knew that her home was waiting for her at 
the end of her walk, and that there, at least, 
she should count for something to some- 
body, it gave her an unreasonable pain. to 
think that outside that bright little apart- 
ment, nobody cared whether she lived or 
died, and that everybody who knew her at 





all knew that she was a bad painter. 





Lorrain’s deliberate sentences, only tdo in- 
telligible even to her foreign ears, were not 
easily forgotten. Nobody had ever said 
such things to her before. The people she 
knew in America had said entirely different 
things. But nobody here seemed to be of 
their opinion. None of her classmates had 
dreamed of telling her that her professor 
was unfair, or of showing the slightest sur- 
prise at what he had said. None of them 
had told her that she had unusual abilities. 
They had been kind and polite; but they 
had evidently expected nothing from the 
American nouvelle, or new scholar. Some 
French writer says that everybody who 
lives in Paris can hear the melody which 
suits him best in that great symphony, full 
of odd discords and harmonies, too, which 
goes on all through the city all day long. 
The music which Esther heard in the Rue 
Montmartre was melancholy enough that 
night, and she could hardly make out any 
tune init. But it was music which many 
a Paris student had heard before her. Car- 
lyle heard it in the Rue St. Thomas d’Enfer, 
and wrote it down so that other ears could 
hear it too. Esther neither knew nor cared 
about Carlyle’s experiences. She went on 
thinking about her own, and wondering 
whether the New Year, which began to- 
morrow, were going to be like this last 
week. 

A cabman came near driving over her, 
and uttered the shout which is usual on 
such occasions. Esther raised her eyes, 
and saw not only the cab and the angry 
French face above it, but a high, square, 
delicately built tower, rising into the pink 
sky before her. It was the Tower of St. 
Jacques, which stands in the center of 
Paris. Esther thought it the most charm- 
ing thing she had ever seen. 

She could not stand still in the street, 
looking at it. But as she gained the damp, 
shiny sidewalk, and trudged along upon 
it, it was a satisfaction to think of any- 
thing so well worth seeing. ‘‘ And that is 
not the only thing, either,” she went on to 
herself. ‘‘In a few minutes more I shall 
cross the Seine, and see the end of the sun- 
set, and all the bridges black against it, and 
the painted Conciergerie towers; and then 
there'll be Notre Dame, and the Sainte 
Chapelle spire over opposite. Catherine 
said artists liked to see good work. Well; 
I do like such things as that, if I am a bad 
painter. Catherine said those girls shed 
hot tears when they had to leave it all. I 
wonder if their tears were hotter than mine 
were to-night. Anyway, they probably 
were not such stuffy tears. It can’t have 
been because their feelings were hurt. 
They were rather silly, 1 think, those girls. 
There are the Notre Dame towers. I won- 
der how it looks in there now.” 


It looked spacious and dark; the great 
piers by the west door looked larger and 
heavier than Esther had ever seen them. It 
frightened her to stay there in the dark. 
She went on toward the east end, and 
looked up into the bright windows high 
over the altar. People were kneeling down 
on the straw chairs all about; saying prayers 
for the New Year, Esther supposed. There 
were old women in white caps, with bas- 
kets on the ground, by their sides. There 
were girls in bonnets, like Esther, and girls 
without any bonnets on their heavy, fair 
braids. There wss a school-boy in his uni- 
form, and two soldiers in theirs. Whether 
they wore uniforms or bonnets, or went 
without, they were all saying their New 
Year’s prayers together, each in his own 
way. Esther kneeled down ina corner to 
say her prayers, too. They were ina dif- 
ferent language from the old wonen’s 
prayers, and they asked for very different 
things. And while they looked toward the 
high altar, Esther was looking up higher, 
at the colored window, which she under- 
stood much better. Sometimes she thought 
afterward that an answer came down 
through it. 

As she came back through the south 
aisle, she passed a chapel, where candles, 
long and short, were burning. Up above 
was a great, dark crucifix, with the figure 
looking down from it of oné who was obe- 
dient until death, and who made himself of 
no reputation. Esther stood a long time 
looking at this figure. It pleased her to 
think that, among all the foreign Catholic 
emblems, she had found something which 
was hers, just as much as if she had been 





foreign and Catholic, too. And just the 
same/message came from tat dark chapel 
as Wad come from the bright windows. A 
great weight of angry discouragement be- 
gan to leave her heart, and in its stead—she 
could not tell how—came a feeling of being 
at home, and where she belonged, which 
had not been hers for along time. As she 
went out of church, somebody in a blue 
gown and white cosnette, kneeling by the 
door, jingled the almsbag she was holding. 
‘* Here is something, Sister,” said Esther, 
dropping in her modest silver piece. It 
gave her an odd pleasure to use the familiar 
name to some one whom she had never seen 
before, aud should never see again. “If 
they don’t care about me, at least I'll care 
about them,” said our little Protestant, as 
she hurried through the darkening streets 
to her home. 

Paris homes are always up-stairs. And 
Esther had to take a long, vertical journey 
before she reached hers. She was tired, 
and walked slowly; and, as she toiled up 
the endless steps, she was obliged to listen 
to fresh voices ahead, talking in her own 
language. ‘' Yes, he really does want the 
scholars to come to-morrow,” somebody 
was saying, ‘‘just as we did, last year. 
Now, I was thinking, we might ask that 
nouvelle who lives here, to go with us. She 
looked dreadfully scared to-day, and the 
sooner she makes her visit the better.” 

‘*Ts there a nouvelle in the house?” said 
the other voice. ‘ Do let’s take her, then. 
She'll never dare to go to see Lorrain 
alone, poor child. What's her name?” 

‘‘Iv’s Esther Martin, if you mean me,” 


said our friend, flushing violently, and very - 


much out of breath, as she managed to 
catch up with the two young women, whom 
she had seen at the class. Their progress, 
at this moment, was not very swift, as they 
were carrying two paint-boxes, a large port- 
folio, a canvas, a stick of bread, and a tin 
pail of milk. ‘‘I didn’t mean to listen,’ 
Esther went on, as soon as she could go on; 
‘* but I don’t think I could go to see Mon- 
sieur Lorrain.” 

‘*Why not, Mademoiselle?” said the 
younger student, turning upon Esther a 
charming face, full of a sweet kindness 
which charming faces do not always pos- 
sess. ‘It’s such fun to go to see the Pa- 
tron; that’s what we think. Why, you'll 
see all his things before they are finished!” 

‘Before they’re begun, even!” said the 
elder student, opening her eyes at Esther 
impressively wide. *‘Oh! I wish I could 
go there every week; it’s such a place to 
learn in. It would bore Lorrain, though; 
and I should hate to bore him any more 
than I do in the course of nature.” 

*‘ Seriously, Miss Martin,” said the pretty 
student, ‘it’s only a mark of proper re- 
spect to go to see your professor. Why, 
we all doit. I’ve been to see half the pro- 
fessors in Paris; and, what’s worse, carried 
work to show them, which we are not to 
do to-morrow.” 

‘‘I’'m glad of that,” murmured Esther. 

‘“‘Oh! if you mean that sort of thing,” 


said the elder student—‘‘ thinking about . 


how badly we paint, and so on—I assure 
you there isn’t much time for that at Lor- 
rain’s; there’s so much else to think about. 
And indeed, Miss Martin, if you are out of 
spirits, do come with us on that very ac- 
count. Dear me! I’ve been anowvelle my- 
self.” 

‘* You have, indeed!” said her compan. 
ion. ‘‘Oh! how new you were. I thought 
you never would survive your first inter- 
view with Lorrain. Well, Miss Martin, 
we'll knock for you at eight to-morrow. 
Good-night, and a happy New Year to 
you.” 





It. 


At eight the next morning Esther stood 
ready at her door, dressed in the dark, plain 
Sunday clothes which young women affect 
who are studying in Paris. She was revolv- 
ing in her mind her approaching visit to 
Sorrain, and steadying her sinking heart 
by the recollection of her mother’s sym- 
pathy and approval, which she knew would 
go with her every step of the way. Her 
mother, who had never been an art student 
nor made a bad study, seemed to know in- 
stinctively how art students feel who have 
made bad studies. She knew, and Esther 
knew, though neither of them sald so, that 
this vi sit was to be the first step in a path 
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of humility and self-forgetfulness, which it 
is easier to talk about than to follow. 

She heard the cheerful voices again, with 

a laugh here and there, and down came 
her fellow-students from the dizzy hights 
above. They were often laughing, these two 
Americans; but, somehow, Esther never 
felt as if they were laughing at her, or at 
any one else. To-day she could hardly be- 
lieve that only one of them had known of 
her existence the day before, and that 
neither of them had any reason to care for 
it. For there was something so friendly and 
communicative in their contentment of 
mind that Esther felt her spirits rise higher 
and higher as they all crossed the Seine, 
and saw the sun, a red ball of fire, reflected 
in the gray stream, to the eastward. These 
girls made the mere operation of climbing 
to the top of an omnibus as fascinating as 
a mountain walk. And they were even 
able to lighten the agonies of mind which 
she endured in mounting the stairs which 
led up to Lorrain’s private studio. 

It was not so formidable, after all. The 
room was charming; later, when she knew 
it better, she could see that everything in it 
was simple enough, almost frugal, far be- 
hind the luxurious arrangements which she 
had seen in American studios. The center 
of the whole, in its dazzling gold frame, 
was the great picture which «afterward 
gained the medal of honor for Lorrain, and 
which it is not my place to describe. Three 
or four large portraits were standing about, 
with their faces turned to the wall, or else 
in full view; and there were some studies 
which Esther liked better than the portraits. 
Every bit of wall was covered with 
Kketches, and with more studies. Fastened 
to the corner of one of them was a dusty 
old laurel crown; and, hung up with more 
care, was u handsome sword, which had 
never been worn except in the peaceful 
ranks of the Legion of Honor. There were 
some foils in the corner, however, and 
another sword, which was not so handsome, 
all of which looked as if they had been 
used a good deal. The full light fell upon 
the great picture, and relieved the dark fig- 
ures of two or three young men, who were 
looking at the painting and chattering. To 
the left, the light was screened away by a 
big Japanese umbrella, under which some- 
body was writing at a table. Somebody, 
with a red ribbon in his coat. That was 
Lorrain. 

Esther's two friends were not laughing 
any longer now. They approached their 
master gravely, and made their New Year's 
compliments in French, which she envied 
them, and which expressed real feeling on 
their part. ‘‘ For me, sir,’’ said the elder 
of the two, ‘‘this is the last New Year's 
Day I shall thank my professor, and assure 
him of my gratitude and submission. But 
I shall not forget him where I am going. 
Where other people are easy in their judg- 
ment of me, I shal) try to be hard for my- 
self.” 

The words would have sounded stiff 
enough in English, in their foreign choice 
and arrangement. But the student’s voice 
broke as she was speakiag, and Monsieur 
Lorrain knew well enough what she meant. 
Esther knew, too, thanks to Catherine. 
She thought, as she listened to the eager 
French eloquence with which he consoled 
his pupil, that this was not much like the 
class. And yet this was not the French 
flattery which Americans are taught to 
expect. ‘‘ You are not strong in your work; 
it’s true you are not strong,” the professor 
went on, surveying the elder student with 
an inscrutable, but very kind pair of eyes. 
** You have little talent and you have agreat 
deal to learn; but you are true and hard- 
working; that’s easy to see. You have 
made progress, and you will make progress. 
Be severe for yourself. You are in a good 
way. Keep on like that.” The student 
flushed with pleasure as her master shook 
hands with her; and Esther began to under- 
stand that even such moderate encourage- 
ment as this may be worth having. Some- 
how she should like it if Lorrain spoke to 
her like that. And in a moment, to her 
surprise, he was speaking to her, and cor- 

dially wishing her, in the French fashion, 
a good year. ‘“‘And I am very much 
pleased, Mademoiselle,” he went on, ‘*with 
your coming to see me; it shows you bear 
me no malice for some things I said to you 
yesterday; not very ill-natured ones either. 





Do you know it is the disagreeable advice 
which does us the most good? Aw revoir, 
ladies, and good courage!” Upon which he 
went off to the young men by the picture, 
and left the girls to wander up and down 
the pretty room by themselves. 

‘*I think,” said Esther, as they all came 
down-stairs, ‘‘that it’s nicer to be a poor 
little soldier in a great army than a great 
soldier in a poor little army.” 

“You'll like our army when you've 
trained in it longer,” said the elder student. 

‘*T like some people in it now,” said 
Esther. The other two laughed. 

All through the delights of that New 
Year’s Day, Esther carried with her that 
sense of having found a new side to life 
which is the constant inspiration and com- 
fort of artists, and which is within the 
reach of everybody who chooses to look 
for it. She had suddenly begun to feel that 
the common air all about her was full both 
of happiness and of a friendly human kind- 
ness, Which, on the whole, was no bad sub- 
stitute for something else, which yester- 
day had shown her was not to be found in 
Paris. She might have discovered all this 
in New England the year before. A great 
many people discover it everywhere and 
every day. But she loved Paris all the 
more when she was older, and perhaps a 
little wiser, because its New Year’s time, 
which it keeps more solemnly than we keep 
ours, had taught her this lesson, 

That night at table dhéte they all had 
black coffee in honor of the day, an un- 
usual treat at the Hotel d’Amiens. People 
who wanted it had Cognac too. Esther 
was not one of these. But when the mis- 
tress of the house gravely walked round 
the table, clinking glasses with all her 
guests, and wishing each of them a Happy 
New Year, Esther accepted the omen. And 
as she extended her cup to meet Madame’s 
glass,she felt as ifshe were giving thanks for 
all the happiness and kindness with which 
she had lately met, as she heartily wished 
her landlady a good year, good health, and 
everything she could desire. 

Roxpury, Mass. 
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JACK FROST. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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I uunTep for flowers, and cried’ when I found 

Their poor withered leaves lying dead on the 
ground. 

The blue and the pink and the white were all lost ; 

I'll never forgive him, that cruel Jack Frost! 


He waited and watched for the very first day 
When Summer was tired and turning away ; 
Then came in the night, with his shivery breath ; 
And all the sweet flowers were frozen to death. 


But when we gathered where the maple trees 
grow, 

And oaks, and the sumacs all crowding below— 

Why, then, as we played in the sunshiny air, 

We laughed just to see that Jack Frost had been 
there. 


He touched with his finger the bitter-sweet vine. 
He turned to red coral that garland of ‘mine. 

He opened the burrs of the chestnuts of brown, 
And then they came rattling and pattering down. 


And, oh! how he painted the vines and the trees ! 

They smiled in the sunbeams and waved in the 
breeze 

With purple and scarlet and crimson and gold— 

Far more than a million of gardens would hold. 


Perhaps he was sorry for what he has done, 
And wanted to make up ere Winter came on. 
Well, well! poor old Jack! He was doing his best. 
And so we had better forgive him the rest. 


QUEEN ETHEL. 


A NEW YEAR’S STORY FOR THE YOUNG 
FOLKS. 








BY R. LEIGHTON GERHART. 





OHAPTER I, 


IN a country so faraway that an eagle 
could not.reach it ina month, though he 
were to fly at his greatest speed, there onee 
lived an old King and his little daughter. 
The castle they inhabited was very old and 
purtly in ruin. In the city that stood with- 
out the walls a new house had not been 
built for generations. Even thoseinhabited 
were not kept in repair, but allowed to 
become covered with moss and overgrown 
with ivy. The very streets, in truth, were 
80 Overrun with grass and thorns as to be 
well nigh impassable. The city was very 
still, as you would naturally suppose; few 





people stirred abroad, and when they did, 
all, without exception, wore wearied and 
anxious faces, and looked about them as if 
expecting something dreadful to appear. 

The little Princess and her companions 
were the only merry creatures to be found 
in the great castle, or near it. They flitted 
about from one vaulted chamber to another, 
carrying sunshine wherever they went. 

They made such a racket and raised such 
a dust, dancing about in the light that fell 
from the tall windows, and whooping to 
each other from their hiding-places, behind 
the gilded throne and the tall mail- 
clad statues, which stood in _ their 
niches in the wall, that more than 
once the Lord Chamberlain couldn’t refrain 
from poking in his hand and shaking his 
crutch at them, thongh he didn’t dare say a 
word; for the King has said the little 
Princess was not to be interfered with by 
anybody. So, the little maiden only laughed 
the louder when she saw the long nose of 
my Lord Chamberlain, followed by his huge 
white wig, suddenly appear at the door. 
And all the other little people laughed too; 
for they loved to do whatever was done by 
the little Princess. 

In one thing only was the Princess baf- 
fled, and that was in her effort to reach the 
top of the high tower that rose above the 
great castle, and looked down on all the 
world below. The heavy iron door, closing 
in the winding stairway at the foot, she had, 
with the united aid of her friends, forced 
open; not, however, without being greatly 
frightened in doing so. For the door gave 
such an awful and unearthly screech as it 
turned on its rusty hinges that the little 
Princess just took to her heels and scam- 
pered away, under the impression that she 
had unwittingly liberated some horrible 
ghost, that; for sins unmentionable, had 
been put in the tower. It was only after a 
good deal of peeping at the door from a dis- 
tance and seeing that nothing came out, 
that she finally ventured to return and peer 
up the dark stairs leading to the summit. 
Then she and her friends began to climb, 
and they climbed and climbed and climbed, 
until, notwithstandiog the long time they 
had all practiced spinning on their toes, 
their heads grew quite giddy, and they 
were compelled to sit down and rest. 

‘* What shall we do now?” inquired the 
Princess, looking around in dismay. 

Now my little Lord Tommy was famed 
among his comrades for his wisdom, though 
how he got it, I’m sure I don’t know. As 
the eye of the Princess happened to light on 
him as she concluded, he felt called upon 
to speak, and not knowing what else tosay, 
drawled out the first line of an old rhyme 
learned in the nursery: 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.” 

**That’s it,” cried they all, clapping their 
hands. ‘* We'll go down and rest ourselves, 
and to-morrow we'll come up and try it 
over.” 

On the morrow they assayed the tower 
again, only to find when they got to their 
resting-place, that all were too tired to go 
a step further. Seating themselves on the 
stone stairs, every one instinctively looked 
at my little Lord Tommy, who, feeling 
called upon to speak again, and not know- 
ing what else to say, thought he would re- 
peat the remark that proved so fortunate the 
day previous. So, looking about him with 
his little round eyes, he pursed out his lips, 
and said wisely: 

“If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again |” 
Whereupon the Princess and her train 
once more descended the winding stairway, 
agood deal sobered, but not a whit dis- 
couraged. 

Reaching the bottom, they met the War- 
den of the castle, who, pushing back his 
heavy iron helmet and resting his halbert 
on the ground, inquired of them politely : 

‘* And where have the golden slippers of 
my sweet lady, the little Princess, carried 
her to-day?” 

‘“Why, Warden,” said she, turning her 
sunny and innocent face full upon his old 
and wrinkled one, ‘‘ we’ve been trying to 
get to the top of the tower, but got so 
tired we had to come down and rest. -To- 
morrow we'll try again.” 

But the old Warden shook his gray 
locks, and replied: *‘ Many have tried it, 
sweet lady, many have tried it, but none 


have ever reached the top of the tower 
save the ivy and the eagle; the one has 
been climbing a thousand years, and the 
other was born there.” 

‘* After that the little Princess stopped 
trying to get to the top of the tower. Her 
failure, however, only the more excited her 
curiosity, and the mystery increased to 
such an extent that she could never look at 
the tower without awe and wonderment. 

As the days went by the wonderment in- 
creased, and with reason, too; for one 
day the Princess was startled by hearing 
voices in the tower, which she knew came 
from no one belonging to the castle. These 
voices were singing a most beautiful song, 
of which the Princess could understand but 
one word, and that was, ‘‘come, come”; 
and that word was so indistinctly heard 
that she began to wonder whether it was 
** come, come,” or ‘‘ doom, doom.” 

‘* Warden,” she cried, catching the old 
man by the arm, and leading him to the 
tower door, ‘listen! What are they sing- 
ing? Who is it? 

But the old Warden only shook his head, 
with a sigh, and said: ‘I hear nothing, 
sweet Princess, but the whistling of the 
wind and the sound of the wild ivy brush- 
ing against the tower-wall.” 

‘*O, Warden, there are voices, and they 
are singing a song sweeter than any I ever 
heard. Listen again!” 

And the old Warden listened again, with 
a whimsical expression on his withered 
face, but shook his head, with another sigh, 
saying: ‘‘I hear nothing, sweet Princess, 
but the scream of the fierce eagle as he flies 
around the tower.” 

But after this the merriment of the Prin- 
cess seemed to depart, her face grew pale, 
and she often sat alone as if buried in 
thought. At such times she would fre- 
quently turn her face upward and listen, as 
ifto some one speaking, though what she 
heard no one could ever learn. And so the 
days went by, and the years multiplied 
themselves, and the little Princess grew 
tuward womanhood. 

And now the old King, who had been 
getting older every day, felt-that he had but 
a little while to live, and accordingly gave 
command that his seven wise men should 
be summoned to advise with him concern- 
ing the welfare of the kingdom, and espe- 
cially of his daughter, whom the old King 
loved very tenderly. 

The seven wise men dwelt in seven high 
towers that stood in the middle of the city, 
each one in his own tower. They lived 
alone, studying their books, watching the 
stars, and doing all sorts of strange things 
that filled everybody with amazement and 
awe. They never came out of their towers, 
except once in a long while, when the King 
sent for them on matters of the gravest im- 
portance. No one knew how old they 
were, and no one knew how wise they 
were; but of this every one felt convinced: 
that, if time did not begin with them, wis- 
dom was sure to die with them, and that 
the nation was highly honored and exceed- 
ingly,fortunate in having them live just 
when they did. Years ago they had told 
the King and people that a great calamity 
was going to befall the nation, and that 
everybody had better make preparations 
for it in time. This so frightened the King 
and people, who neverthought of doubting 
what the wise men said, that all work was 
stepped at once, and everybody sat down 
to' wait. And so in dreadful doubt and 
anxiety many years had passed away, while 
the ships rotted by the quay, the streets 
were overgrown with briers, and the walls 
of the castle and town fell slowly to ruin. 

When the wise men received word that 
the King wished to confer with them, they 
issued from their towers, and in single file 
marched slowly up the long street, between 

the old and tottering houses. Their robes 
trailed far behind them, their beards reached 
to their knees, they leaned upon their staves ; 
the dogs barked at them; but the people 
hid themselves from fear; and so they 
passed along the way. One by one they 
entered the council-room, and stood before 
the King. . 

‘*My Lords,” said the King, nodding his 
gray head at the wise men, who, from ex- 
treme age, stood nodding their gray heads 
at him. ‘My noble Lords, I'm growing 
old. Three-score years and more I have 





waited in humble obedience to your proph- 
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ecy; and now I’m growing old. It may be, 
my Lords, that I shall not live until that 
strange and terrible event comes to pass; 
and if it should be that I die beforeit come, 
who, my Lords, will care for and protect 
my child, my darling little one?” 

It seemed for some time as if the wise 
men did not hear what had been said to 
them; for they stood without saying a 
word, silently nodding their gray heads at 
the King. ‘By and by, the lips of one were 
seen to move, and a dry and husky sound 
came from them; the utterance of a voice 
long unused to speak. It was repeated, 
and, after several vain attempts, these 
words were heard: ‘‘ Fear not, O King, we 
will care for and protect your child, your 
darling little one.” 

The lips of the wise man continued to 
move after these words were spoken, and it 
was evident he was saying something, but 
only a mumbling sound was heard. This 
presently ceased, and the wise men stood 
as before, gazing at the King, with stony 
eyes, and nodding their gray heads in 
silence. Then, one by one, they turned, 
and slowly left the council-room, and, pass- 
ing down the long street, re-entered their 
towers, and were seen no more. 

The next day the King was found, sitting 
1n his place in the deserted council-room, 
stone dead, and a few duys after he was 
lowered to the dark vault under the cuastle- 
walls, where lay the bones of all the kings, 
his ancestors, who had preceded him on the 
throne. 


CHAPTER I. 

Dine, dong! ding, dong! ding, dong! 
clanged and clamored the great bell on the 
castle-walls: Ding, dong! ding, dong! 
ding, dong! far off in the distance clanged 
and clamored the alarm-bell of.the silent 
city. For a messenger had come rushing 
to the castle, shrieking out: 

‘*King Dorm, the Gray Wolf of Dun For- 
est, is marching on the city to burn and 
kill and destroy!” 

And that word filled every heart with 
fear and consternation; for all knew the 
Gray Wolf, who lived far to the North, to 
be a bloodthirsty and wicked man, whom 
even the old King found difficult to hold in 
check. So, creaking and groaning on its 
rusty hinges, the great drawbridge, span- 
ning the moat, was drawn up, and with 
the rattle and crash of a falling tower the 
portcullis fell into its place. But the draw- 
bridge had to be lowered soon after and 
the portcullis raised; for the streets of the 
city were soon crowded with terror-stricken 
people thronging to the castle to see the 
Queen. For such the Princess-had become 
after the old King’s death. And seated on 
the long-unused throne, the golden crown 
on her head, the beautiful lady calmly met 
them all, knight and burgher, noble lord 
and humble peasant. 

Some counseled one thing and some 
another. 

‘* Most gracious Sovereign,” said an aged 
lord, ‘‘I have stood by your royal father’s 
side in many a hard-fought battle; but that 
was when our armies had long been prac- 
ticed in the science of war. But now our 
arms are rusty, and our young men un- 
accustomed to their use, or to the hard- 
ships of the fields. Would it not be well 
to treat with King Dorm and win his mercy 
by some concession?” 

‘Aye, most noble Queen!” cried a 
worthy citizen, falling on his knees at’ her 
feet. ‘‘Give us not over to .this ruthless 
destroyer! Provoke him not by resistance 
that must be worse than useless to still 
greater cruelty.” 

But the young men, indignant at. the 
thought of such a cowardly surrender, and 
inspired with the hope of winning favor 
from their beautiful Queen, crowded about 
her and, on bended knee, kissed her white 
hand, begged permission to march against 
the enemy, and swore to fight for her to 
the last. 

Then the gentle lady, rising before the 
assembled people, said firmly and with 
great dignity: 

‘* Would you have your sovereign hum- 
ble herself at the feet of a rude barbarian? 
Would you, without one blow, yield your- 
selves to the cruel mercies of @ man whom 
all know to be bent on pillage and destruc- 

tion? We will doas our royal father would 
have done before this fearful prophecy, like 
enchantment, robbed him of his strength.” 


Tlie cheer that greeted this speech died 
away into silence; the crowd shrank back, 
and slowly, one by one, the seven wise men 
entered and ranged themselves, with nod- 
ding heads, before their Queen. 

‘* My noble Lords,” said she, courteously, 
recovering from her astonishment, ‘‘ if you 
have any word of counsel or instruction to 
offer, we will gladly listen to it.” 

As when the King had spoken to them, it 
seemed at first as if the wise men did not 
hear what was said; but at last these words 
fell quivering from the lips of one: ‘‘ Have 
we not foretold the coming of a great ca- 
lamity? Why, then, increase the horror of 
an event that fate has ordained irresistible? 
Gather not your armies together, most 
royal lady; war not vainly with the decrees 
of Heaven.” 

‘*My Lords,” replied the Queen, ‘‘ for 
threescure years and more my royal father 
waited for the fulfillment of your prophecy, 
and, while he waited, ruin and distress that 
might have been averted have wasted the 
land. We go to meet the danger that con- 
fronts us now; and if it should please Heav- 
en to crown our arms with victory, none 
know but what the dreaded evil you have 
told us of may never come. It may be that 
we and all our host shall perish in the com- 
ing war; but we hold it to be far better to 
perish in the effort to overcome evil than to 
sit down and supinely wait for wrong to 
do its worst.” 

These words were hardly spoken before 
a multitude of voices were heard singing a 
song of triumph and rejoicing. Every 
heart thrilled with intense fervor and joy, 
though mingled with awe; for the voices 
were so mysterious that none could tell 
from whence they proceeded. But in a 
few moments the sounds began to recede, 
and were heard retreating in the direction 
of the tower. 

**To the tower! 
hundred voices. 

Every. sword leapt from its scabbard, and 
the young cavaliers made a rush for the 
tower stairs. The voices were heard sing- 
ing before them, and thronging up the 
winding way a hundred bold young men 
eagerly followed. But, though they went 
further than any had gone before, the same 
utter exhaustion and giddiness that had 
overcome every one who ever assayed those 
winding stairs, overcame them one by one, 
and at length all were compelled to retire. 
When they once more assembled in the 
reat hall the wise men had departed. 


But, though the young men had failed, 
the hour was rapidly drawiag near when 
the mystery was to be broken. That very 
night, when the young girl was alone in 
her chamber, there came such a calling of 
the voices, that, in spite of her repeated 
failures, she started to her feet exclaiming 
in a suppressed, awestruck tone: 

“Pll try once more! T’lltry again!” 

She quickly opened her chamber door. 
The hall was deserted, and save for the 
weird music, floating through the air, silent 
as the grave. She glided out. She ap- 
proached the iron door. To her surprise it 
was partly open. She began the ascent 
lighted by the moon that shot a few silvery 
rays through the loopholes in the wall. It 
seemed as if shadowy forms were ever re- 
treating before her in the darkness. Fear 
would have overcome her, had not the 
magic music, sounding ever louder and 
clearer, led heron. Round and round the 
narrow stairs she went, and at length, 
scarce knowing whether she waked or 
dreamed, the head ofthe stairs was reached. 
An iron door confronted her; she pushed it 
open, and passed out upon the battlements. 

Where was she? A beautiful plain, 
shaded by trees, stretched out before her. 
Near by flowed a great, wide river, clear as 
crystal, and silent in 1ts motion as the light 
of the stars. 

**Ah!” she softly whispered. ‘“‘I have 
often noticed that the great tower stood so 
close to the mountain, that at times it ap- 
peared to form part of a huge jutting crag 
behind it. I must be on the summit of the 
mountain, which, unknown to others, is 
the beginning of a wide plain.” 

This was a mistake, however; for all 
she saw wasthe result of enchantment. 
Satisfied with the explanation, however 
she walked slowly forward to the brink of 
the river. A gilded shallop danced up and 


To the tower!” cried a 





down on the water, and, thinking to rest 








herself from the fatigue now beginning to 
oppress her, she entered ‘and reclined on 
the cushions at the stern. The air was 
balmy, and sweet with the fragrance of 
flowers growing on the bank. 

And now a strange and wonderful thing 
took place. Gleaming pure and white in 
the moonlight were thousands upon thous- 
ands of water-lilies, spreading their green 
leaves and fragrant blossoms on the sur- 
face of the water. One by one they grew 
larger and larger, and quickly, but gradual- 
ly, were transformed into snow-white swans. 
As far as the eye could reach, the water 
was covered with them, thousands upon 
thousands ruffled their pure, cold plumes 
in the moonlight. A silver thread linked 
each one to the gilded shallop, and, softly 
moving, they began to draw the light boat 
out upon the dark bosom of the river. 
Lost in reverie, Queen Ethel did not ob- 
serve what had taken place. 


CHAPTER Ill, 


But a sound of music softly stealing upon 
Queen Ethel roused her. She sat up and 
listened amazed, as one who cannot tell 
whether he is awake or asleep. The music 
resembled the fairy music drawn from the 
£olian barp when touched by the delicate 
fingers of the wind, but more melodious 
still. It was the song of the swans. Every 
one of the thousands and of the tens of 
thousands sang as he floated down the dark 
river in the moonlight. Queen Ethel lis- 
tened and wondered. Byand by the moun- 
tains rose darker and higher on the bank of 
the river, and the river seemed to become 
more and more narrow, until the light of 
the moon and the stars was quite shut out. 
It would have been as dark as a cavern 
then, but the snow white plumage of the 
swans gave forth a soft radiance that 
flushed with light the surface of the dark 
waters and unveiled the rugged slopes of 
the great mountains. 

On and on floated the light shallop, how 
long or how far Queen Ethel did not know; 
but gradually the river widened, the moun- 
tains disappeared, anda silvery light, which 
was neither that of the sun nor the moon, 
softly dispelled the darkness. One by one 
the swans sank away, and once more as- 
sumed the shape of water-lilies, that rose 
and fell on the bosom of the stream, and 
the shallop drifted to the shore of a land 
beautiful as Paradise. But the mysterious 
light which was neither that of the sun nor 
the moon fell on all things. The waters 
were of a silvery hue, and the many trees 
that grew on the bank were of a silvery 
hue, and the tall cranes that waded in the 
shallows of the river were of a silvery hue; 
and so were the distant mountains, and the 
great clouds that floated over them, and 
the fountains that spouted their waters 
high in the air under the shadows of the 
trees. 

When the shallop touched the bank, 
Queen Ethel stepped ashore, and followed 
a broad path that led under the trees toa 
wonderful palace, whose glistening walls 
were seen not faraway. At the great door- 
way she was greeted by a noble Prince, 
clothed from head to foot in silver armor, 
richly inlaid with precious stones. 

‘| have waited long for you, Queen 
Ethel. Welcome to my palace!” he said. 
And the young girl was so won by his 
courteous speech that she lost all fear, and, 
looking into his face, spoke with perfect 
frankness. 

‘* ] thank you, my Lord, for your cour- 
teous welcome; but I cannot refrain from 
expressing my surprise at all I have seen 
this night, and especially at the mysterious 
manner in which I have been brought to 
this place.” 

‘*The voices that you heard have long 
been calling; but none before could hear 
them. That you have heard, and have had 
strength to follow is the sign that at length 
the hour is drawing near when I can de- 
scend from this palace, where I have long 
lived, to open out to men new paths of 
wisdom and knowledge. But without you, 
noble lady, I cannot come.” | 

‘Sadly we need instruction, my Lord. 
Such ruin and decay as have fallen upon my 
land, I think the world has never seen be- 
fore. Oh! that a bright day may dawn for 
my people!” 

‘*Tt will come, if, in the future, you be 
faithful as in the past. But many trials 
await you, and one more severe than all 
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the rést. If you can be faithful to the 
end”’— 

‘Ab! my Lord,” interrupted Queen 


Ethel, how willingly would I; but, alas! 
how weak I am. Beyond the duty that 
lies before me, I see nothing but darkness.” 

While thus speaking, they had entered 
the palace, and seated themselves on a lux- 
urious divan, where the Prince continued 
the conversation, speaking to his com- 
panion of all the events through which she 
had just passed, and those to which she 
was looking forward. He concluded his 
remarks with these words: 

**Do not be disheartened by the dangers 
that confront you. Aid will come when 
you need it. On the battlefield you will 
see an almond tree, covered with blossoms. 
Should your army be in danger of defeat, 
speak the charm that I will give you, and 
observe what takes place. But beware of 
speaking until the hour of your greatest 
need has come. If you are overcome with 
fear, and speak too soon, disaster will fol- 
low, and if too late, no aid can save you.” 

He then gave her the charm, and the 
Queen repeated it after him, so that she 
was sure to make no mistake, and promised 
to observe all that he enjoined upon her. 

The Prince then conducted her into other 
rooms of the palace to show her some of its 
wonders; and there she found many noble- 
looking young men and lovely girls, all of 
whom were busily engaged in some occupa- 
tion. One painted a marvelous picture; 
another wrought a wondrous piece of tap- 
estry; a third sat at a harp and sang with 
strange power and sweetness. And Queen 
Ethel, listening, found that though the song 
grew fainter, as it wavered like a shadow 
over the river, yet it never died away. And 
the Prince told her it would go on sounding 
through every land on earth, and never 
cease. 

Having looked upon these wonders, and 
many more, Queen Ethel at length pre- 
pared to return; and, following the direc- 
tions of the Prince, she re-entered the shal- 
lop, and was conveyed to the castle in the 
same manner in which she had been brought 
from it. 


OHAPTER IV. 


Shortly after this Queen Ethel donned a 
suit of silver armor, that, according to an 
old legend, had once been woru in battle 
by a fair heroine of her house, and, with a 
golden helmet on her head and a mantle of 
white samite thrown over her shoulders, 
set out at the head of her small army to 
meet the enemy. ‘They had not journeyed 
many days before the long dark columns 
of the Gray Wolf's forces were seen advan- 
cing against them. 

‘*Do my eyes deceive me,” said Queen 
Ethel, in surprise,” or is this a herd of wild 
beasts that is coming to do battle with 
us?” 

‘*They are men, most gracious lady,” 
replied a young knight at her side; * but 
men of such fierce and bloodthirsty natures 
that they love to assume, as much as possi- 
ble, the forms of the wild beasts of the 
forest.” 

‘*Ah, I see!” said the queen. ‘They 
have clothed themselves in the skins of 
wolves, wild cats, and otheranimals. And 
do they not wear for helmets the grinning 
heads of the monsters whose skins cover 
them?” 

‘Yes, my Soveriegn. This is their cus- 
tom when going to war. Indeed, I have 
been told that it is more than a custom with 
them; and that at certain seasons, such as 
the holy Christmas-tide, they are actually 
transformed into wolves and bears, and 
scour the country, seeking some unwary 
traveler to tear in pieces and devour.” 

“Horrible!” cried the young Queen. 
‘Horrible! And these are the creatures 
to whose tender mercies our advisers would 
have us commit ourselves! Pass word,” 
she continued, ‘to our brave followers, 
neither to ask nor expect quarter. Bid 
them fight as mien whose only hope is vic- 
tory! And now Heaven be on our side!” 
she exclaimed, piously raising her pale, 
beautiful face upward. 

But the rapidly advancing columns of 
the enemy cut short further conversation, 
and soon the ringing clash of sword and 
buckler, intermingled with the whizzing of 
arrows and spears and the fierce shouts of 
the combatants, told that the battle had 
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The Queen’s followers, though greatly 
outnumbered, maintained their ground 
bravely. Two young nobles rode on either 
side of their beloved sovereign, each pro- 
vided with a broad shield to ward off any 
arrow or spear that might be aimed at her. 

The battle had scarcely begun before 
Queen Ethel noticed an almond tree, cov- 
ered with blossoms, standing almost directly 


in line with the opposing armies. The sight - 


of it, recalling to mind the words of the 
Prince, strengthened her courage, and 
caused her to resolve anew to play her part 
well when the critical moment came. We 
will see how well she was able to carry out 
this resolution. 

All day long, until night approached, the 
conflict raged, the resistance of the royal 
army becoming each hour more weak. At 
length, with the intention of bringing the 
battle to a close, the Gray Wolf made a de- 
termined attack on the ranks immediately 
in front of Queen Ethel. He urged his 
powerful horse directly in front of the fair 
girl, coming so near that she could dis- 
tinctly see his brutal features. As her eye 
rested for a moment on his face, he shouted 
in aloud, coarse voice: 

‘IT send you my greeting, fair damsel!” 

And, saying this, he raised his huge jave- 
lin and flung it at her with fearful violence. 
She heard the crash that followed, felt the 
blow, and looking down saw that the head 
of the weapon had passed entirely through 
the brazen shield, and made a dent even in 
her silver corselet. 

Trampling the thin ranks in front of him 
beneath his horse’s hoofs,in another mo- 
ment the gigantic form of her enemy was 
within arm’s reach of her. He had seized 
his battle ax, which until then hung at the 
pommel of his saddle, and lifted it with the 
intention of crushing her at a blow. In- 
stinctively the young girl reined back her 
horse, consciousness almost forsook her; 
there was a sudden rush of men to 
her side, a clangor and clamor of ringing 
swords and shivering spears, and then she 
saw that a score of her knights had flung 
themselves directly infront of her powerful 
adversary. The Gray Wolf's terrible ax had 
descended, however, on the head of one of 
the young noblemen at her side, who, with- 
outa moment's hesitation, thrust himself 
before his sovereign; and such was the 
force of the blow that the weapon clove its 
way through the iron helmet down to the 
very chin of the unfortunate young man. 

‘*Retreat, your Majesty! Retreat! The 
battle is lost! Our men can hold out no 
longer! To the hills behind us! There we 
can rally our forces and prepare to renew 
the fight at some future time!” 

Queen Ethel heard, but made no reply; 
as if dazed at the overwhelming calamity 
that had overtaken her, she gazed at the 
speaker, with stony eyes and palid face. 
Presence of mind had deserted her. The 
crisis had come. It was the hour, the very 
moment in which to speak the charm; but 
not a word of it could she recall. 

Suddenly a young knight rushed to her 
side, seized the horse by the bridle, shout- 
ing: ‘‘Nota moment must be lost! Our 
ranks to the right are broken and retreat- 
ing in disorder! A large body of the enemy 
are already trying to cut them off!” 

Queen Ethel turned her eyes in the 
direction indicated, and saw her soldiers 
pouring down the slope ofa hill, closely 
followed by dense crowds of the enemy. 
At that moment a second knight galloped 
up, crying out: ‘‘ Escape, your Majesty! 
Escape! Our soldiers to the left are flying 
in confusion! Escape, or we will be sur- 
rounded!” 

But still Queen Ethel maintained her place. 
The knights in front of her wavered in their 
last desperate effort to keep back the deluge 
of ferocious men, whose very weight and 
numbers seemed sufficient to sweep them 
aside. It was not yet too late; but, dis- 
tracted by the fearful clamor, not one word 
of the charm could she remember. 

‘Retreat! Retreat!” crieda hundred 
voices. Strong hands seized her horse's 
bridle to force him out of the fight. 

“Take your hands off my bridle!” 
screamed the Queen. 

‘It is madness to stay longer!” and the 
resolute hands ;trove once more to turn her 
horse’s head. 

“Take your hands off my bridle! Give 
me a moment to think!” 





‘‘A moment to think!” cried a voice. 
‘Our forces are flying fast as the clouds 
before the wind!” 

It was asif a huge dam had suddenly 
given way, letting free the wild and turbu- 
lent waters, with such a rush did the tide 
of men sweep by on either side. But in 
the confused mass Queen Ethel’s eye caught 
sight of a little band, encircled on all sides, 
still stubbornly holding theirown. The 
sight of their courage restored hers. Her 
calmness came back. Like a streak of 
light the charm flashed across her memory. 
Perhaps it was not yet too late. She ele- 
vated her voice, and, to the utter astonish- 
ment of her followers, who, for the moment, 
thought her reason had given way, shouted 
these simple and _ seemingly ill-timed 
words: 

“O almond tree! almond tree! dowered with 
might, 
Let fal! thy sweet blossoms, so wondrous and 
white ; 
To the ground, all around, thick and fast let them 
fall: 
O almond tree! almond tree; answer with all!” 


The words were no sooner spoken than 
the tree shivered, as if touched by a breeze, 
and, like » shower of snow, the white 
blossoms fell to the ground. Wonderful to 
relate, as they fell each was transformed 
into a knight, clothed in silver armor. 
Scrambling to their feet, with shouts of 
merriment, the unexpected allies extended 
their line in front of the Gray Wolf’s as- 
tonished warriors; and, before the latter re- 
covered from their surprise, fell upon them 
with such fury that they were soon put to 
rout, and fled, panic-stricken, across the 
plains to the mountains beyond. Thus, as 
by the turn of a hand, was defeat changed 
into glorious victory. 

No sooner was the enemy thus completely 
vanquished, than the knights in silver 
armor began to return, and the Queen 
observed at their head the Prince who had 
so mysteriously entertained her. She ad- 
vanced to meet him, and expressed, in 
courteous language, her gratitude for the 
deliverance his presence had brought, 
while her soldiers rent the air with their 
shouts. 

The united armies soon after took up 
their march for the capital; and there, not 
long afterward, Queen Ethel and the 
Prince were united in marriage. No sooner 
was the happy event consummated, than 
once more, and for the last time, the mys- 
terious voices were heard singing; and 
when once more the shout arose, ‘‘To the 
tower! To the tower!” and the young no- 
bles rushed for the winding stairs, they 
found no difficulty in making the ascent. 
The top was reached, the door burst open, 
and, crowding out upon the battlements, 
they saw, far above them, the shining 
moon and the twinkling stars, and heard, 
ascending toward Heaven, each moment 
growing fainter until lost in utter silence, 
the wondrous music that had inspired every 
one with such a fury of excitement. 

From this time on, no one ever found 
any difficulty in climbing the tower stairs, 
though nothing was ever found on the top 
but an empty eagle’s nest and anold worm- 
eaten catapult. But the complete dissolu- 
tion of the charm that had so long held the 
place sacred strengthened to certainty the 
belief that had been growing in the hearts 
of many, that the impending doom of the 
nation had been averted—that it had been 
averted by the energy and courage of their 
Queen. Some even went so far as to assert 
that the worst evil from which they had 
suffered arose from a delusion to which all 
had only too readily submitted. 

From this time on the nation grew in 
strength and wealth. The Prince taught 
the people so many new arts and sciences 
that the nation became famous all the 
world over, and from every land people 
thronged to the city to see and learn for 
themselves of all that was done and said by 
this wonderful being. 

As for the wise men, they never again 
came out of their towers alive. Long after 
these events took ‘place, the towers were 
forced open, and they were discovered, each 
in his own apartment, cold and dead. On 
the walls were many books; but no one 
could read them, for they were written in 
an unknown tongue. What would have 
been learned, could the writings of these 
wise men have been deciphered, we do 
not know; but when one of the nobles be- 





gan to express to the Queen his sense of the 
loss the nation suffered in not being able to 
use the store of wisdom laid up in these 
books, the gentle Jady smiled, but said 
nothing. 
LEWIsBuRG, Pa. 
‘PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzies," Tax IupEPENDENT, New York. 











DIAGONALS, 

#0000 

0#000 

00#00 

00040 

00008 

0000 

00#00 

0#000 

#0000 

0#*#000 

00*00 

o000#0 

o000% 

000#0 

00#00 

0#*#000 

#0000 

1, Bravery; 2, a shrub; 8, regretful; 4, re- 
mains; 5, a small type; 6, a penurious person ; 
7,a kind of architecture ; 8, sarcasm; 9, to sub- 
mit; 10,a dull blow; 11, a call; 12, to model; 
13, a famous female singer ; 14, rank ; 15, a high 
wind ; 16, a pure fluid; 17, fleet. 
The diagonal letters are wished to all by the 

Editor of Puzzledom. 


THREE SQUARE WORDS, 
*“e*** “**#* 
*“*** *“*e* 
“es * 


se** ¢ 


*“s** 
se * © 
“ese * 
*“*** 
*“** + 
“** * 

Upper Left-hand Square: 1, faithful; 2, ex. 
travagant declamation; 3 to 4, a celebrated 
university in England. 

Right-hand: 1, affection; 2, part of a range; 
8, to sell; 4, conclusions. 

Lower Square: 1, to tie; 2, an astronomical 
term concerning intersection ; 3, poems; 4, to 
prove. 

The three leading words an intricate knot. 


BEHEADINGS. 


1, Behead to grow feeble, and leave great pain. 

2. Behead an emblem of peace, and leave 
alive. 

8. Behead nigh, and eave a part of the head, 

4, Behead elegant manners, and leave contests 
on foot. 

5. Behead a fabled spirit, and leave gay. 

6. Behead an incident, and leave to emit. 

7. Behead a small singing bird, and leave a 
chest. 

8. Behead legal, and leave dreadful. 

9. Behead a declamation, and léave an allow- 
ance of provisions. 

10. Behead to float, and leave astern. 

The beheaded letters give the name of a poet. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 25ru. 
ENIGMA. 
Mismanage. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 

1, Nun, none; 2, peal, peel; 3, wry, rye; 4, 
tail, tale; 5, vale, veil; 6, sale, sail; 7, rough, 
ruff ; 8, pare, pear; 9, puil, pale; 10, loch, lock ; 
11, load, lode ; 12, sleigh, slay; 18, mien, mean ; 
14, bait, bate ; 15, sate, sate; 16, glare, glair. 

FAMILIAR SAYING, 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 
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IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


To get an honest medical opinion in your case, 
if you are suffering from any chronic disease, as 
Consumption, Neuralgia, Catarrh, a 
etc. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, who are making wonderful cues 
with their Compound Oxygen in all forms of 
chronic diseases. Write to them and give a 
clear statement of your case. They will answer 
promptly as to your chances of 

their vitalizing Treatment. Jt will cost you 
nothing, as no charge is made for 

If, however, you do not wish to consult them at 
present, drop a card asking for their 
pamphlet, in which you will get a history of 
the iscovery, nature, and action of their won- 





derful remedy, and a record of cases treated 
successfully. Among cases you may find 
rome canal resembling your own. 








INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hearse- 
ness. Piles, Sore Eyes, Sore Feet, etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT OUM 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRACT...... 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 





Toilet Cream........ $i 00;Catarrh Cure........ $ 

Dentifrice .. eo 50| Plaster eoceeceoee coce a 

Lip Salve. 25/ Inhaler — second 

— Soap (8 Cakes) = ws yrin; a. 

Ointment............ edicated aper. o0eee 25 
a read pages ts, 8 13, 4 91 and 26 in our New Book, 


e of our preparation. 


, WITH HiIsTORY OF OUB 
PR ABATIONS, SENT FREE’ ON APPLICATION TO 


PUND’S EXTRACT CO., 
16 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DIETZ” 


TUBULAR 


HEATERS. 


Heats and Lights 


ma’, BED, BATH and 
SIPPING ROOMS. 


EIGHT INCHES OF FLAME. 
ONE CENT AN HOUR. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


Send for Circular. 


R. E. DIETZ, 76 Fulton St., WN. ¥. 


ER.DURKEE & Cos AIDS TO 
C000 COOKING 


. CHALLENGE SAUCE 
abi.) MEATS, FISH& 


STIMULATES 
THE APPETITE 


DURKEES 


SICCAT 
Oreeuery 


SSESSING THE 
COMPLETE 
FLAVOR OF THE PLANT 
PUT UP IN HANDSOME 
_ SIFTING TOP BOTTLES 


famed DURKEES 
fa . SALAD DRESSING 
ia sELECT SPICES 


i 
“BAKING POWDER 


on 
THE BEST EVER OFFERED FOR SALE 
UNION FOLDING BED 


Leads the World ! 


ich socosnDenies each 

















Garts, Ford & Co, 


5 E. 14th St., 
Y. 


wa ION Atari 
TTRESS 


Mito haan Ere ft 
CATARRH, 


@ disease of the mucous 
membrane, It gen- 
erally originates in the 
nasal passages and 
maintains its strong- 
hold in the head. From 
this point it sends forth 


al 
fie menace te 
Tol 
esti 











. by mail register a 
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Salt lee ear Baoan Detesinte Oven eT 





J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
‘ HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Brass Bric-a-Brac and Ornaments. 


SOREENS, EASELS, PEDESTALS, TABLES, MIRRORS, 
PraQvEs, Carp RECEIVERS, JEwEL Boxes, 
CANDLESTICKS, BENARES-BRAssEs, 

Vases, Erc,, Ero., 
besides the usual line of FIRE SETS, ANDIRONS, 

HODS, etc., etc, 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices until . 


30 West 23d Street. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CABINET ORGANS 


omy GAB Stove: 


sesoding [[¥ 10} S0A0jg JUSIEBTC OF: 
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= ae oe 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


Salesrooms, 223 ance venue, New York, 
Bot tween lath and 16thSitrcete. 


Diy | ; 


ger 
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PATARLS, FD SUNG, MDRESOES 
Fouts % i igom a0 10 hei see Pe. ards, if 





CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 





ARE THE BEST TO BUY. 
Manufactured by the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 





ENGST > The om in the World. 
Expressed to any addre a 
SWepns ROMS on sor black’ nian rloe, which Catalogue Ss 


$2; wide blade, 


oo Price List 
Bie cach, Sent OY Oh “i 


DAME, STODDARD: & KENDALL, 


OF 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing 





and Furnishing Goods 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 


ORD & TH 
TEES BE eo 


CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER 


AND 
Carbolate of Iodine 
INHALANT. 


Acertain cure for Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, Asth- 












Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











THe 
KIMBALL 
ORGAN. 


Tor PARLOR, CHURCH, eni 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


NILVER PLATED GOODS, 


OUR STOCK OCOMPHISHS IN ADDITION TO A SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE Of EBONY FINISH. 
Rew and elegant designs now ready. 
FINE TABLE WARE, | x-2éeratatsounieto onuroies, cone, 
I | end Schools, 
MANY NOVELTIES I8 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL & OU., 


OHICAGO, ILL. 


| Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFACTORY. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Paillard s 
MUSIC 


BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They are the ori oer Be - yr by Ave patoas 
1 th ¥ u en cents for circu 
Ss P's ne world over, .- S 


way, New yout a 4 e 





NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chiokering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York. 
HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
adding the “Sumner House." It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, K: dy, Po y, and Joh 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 

































even Consumption—if taken in sea 
‘old at ouce. It 1s the King of Cough 
A tew iphalations will correct the mort 


ROCKFORD 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used 4 the Chief Mechanician of 
the U, S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding te the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 

ca: work; and by Locometive Engi- (2 eh: 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 


ys rea 
(nhaler approved by 
every school, and indorsed ne x and ard medi- 
eal journals of the gd n the mar- 
es thices He or S tounielons 

> im use. 
1.00. By mail, $1.25. 
& CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


physicians of 














Sold by all Dr rare ste, for 






A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 
KE N M ORE 


ALBANY, N. te ear! 


eee corner Nerth 
has the fin was fot in ta within our 
ew a itol, and 


ep pg EVERY RESPEOT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 





BE: ST soon nized as THE 
for uses in ast 3 
BE’ Sr ~) A ases are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal ei a" 
and towns by the 
Exclusive Agents {eating a 4 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ 





PIANO-FORTES. 


Warerooms, ... . 


STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme. ADELINA PATTI. 





Car0aGo, Itt., January 4th, 1882. 


To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Drax Sins;—Allow me to express to you the great satirfaction and pleasure that I 
haye experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you have placed at my 
Aisposal during the Coneert tour now in eourse of progress in the United States. 

During my artistic career in the grt centers of the world, I have used the pianos of 
nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be compared to yours—none 
possess to such a marvelous degree that sympathetic, poetic, and singing tone quality 
which distinguishes the Srzmrwar as peerless among them all. Before returning to 
Europe, | shall seleet and purchase one of your Grind Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, 


my residence in South Wales, 
Respectfully yours, 


ADELINA PATTI. 





From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER. 
New York, June 1st, 1881. 
To Messurs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York, 

Dear Sirs;—During the period of my various engagements in America, with her 
Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, I have used yuur 
unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and on previous occasions I have 
expressed to you my high appreciation and undigguised admiration of their sterling 
qualities. 

I regard the ‘ Srzrnway” as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with their essentially 
noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are wonderfully sympathetic to me. I 
admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, the evenncss, richness and surprising 
duration of tone, blending so effectively with and supporting the human voice, and all 
these qualities render, in my opinion, the Stzmwar Pisyo the most desirable instrument 
of all—certainly the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, a6 precious souvenir of my American 
towrnée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit to you, with 
the necessary shipping diréctions. 


J remain respectfully yours, ETELKA GERSTER GARDINL 
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Farm and Garden, 


| 7he Ayricultural Editor wilt be giad lo receive any 
practical hints, suggestions of information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel especially interested | 


COLOR IN HORTICULTURE. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


Ture are two things especially pleasing in 
Nature: (1) Light and shade in their play under 
influence of the wind and sun; (2) color, A 
lover of Nature does not eee the foliage of June 
as simply green, but as delicately shaded in a 
hundred hues of green. Beginning with the 
Norway maple, which is the darkest, richest, 
greenest green, his eye moves about among 
shades up to the lightest birches, willows, and 
poplars. There is not a square foot of monotony 
in the landscape. Even a wheat field or a mead- 
ow are not of a level color, but play through 
exquisite octaves of delicate tints. The poplars 
toss about until they run the green almost to a 
foamy white, 

In midsummer again Nature is just as true to 
variely. The leaves run more to gold and ripe- 
ness. The meadows are in blossom, and each 
grass waves a different shaded plume. The 
grains vary from the silver of the oat to the 
gold of the wheat, The evergreens in growth 
are quite as free from uniformity and platitude. 
The hemlock is finer than any lawn flower, with 
its shades of fruity green covering darker under- 
growth. The pinus cembra runs almost to 
the black, and the junipers are glossy with silver. 

In Autumn every one notes color above all 
else. We are disappointed if crimson, scarlet, 
purple and gold are not ruling colors for Octo- 
ber. There are some of our shrubs and trees 
that are really more valuable now than at any 
other time. The Forsythia is finer for its 
Autumn purple than for its Spring yellow. The 
Spirea prunifolia is as fine for gracious shadings 
of glossy carmine and crimson as it is for its 
racemes and wands of snowy May flowers. The 
snowball is now as richly red as it was white. 
These two bushes in early Autumn are superb, 
The ash trees run to purple, but of such deli- 
vate gradations of color that with acres of 
leaf surface there is not an inch of uni- 
formity. Weirs’ maple follows close with 
a whitish green, that, although a thin 
color, is quite pleasing. The sumac, how- 
ever, should be noted first as a bush of grand 
surprises. It should be grown in large clumps. 
On barren soil it runs to different shades, but 
not less rich than on deep soils, It isa wonder, 
and never repeats itself-—-sometimes great 
plashes of crimson, then a bewitching confusion 
of gorgeous color mixing. It obeys no rules, 
but frolics in decorations; a wild, untamed 
aboriginal shrub that wins the heart of such men 
as Thoreau. The maples not only vary year by 
year, but according to the soil in which they 
grow. Vermont leaves and New York !eaves and 
Indiana leaves are easily distinguished from 
each other. While living in Chicago, I had 
opportunity to note the contrast in boxes of 
leaves sent from each section of our country. 
The most gorgeous coloring is in Vermont; the 
warmer hues in New York; the most varied 
shadings of yellow and green in the West. There 
is a domesticity about the maple that goes not 
only with its form and universality, but with 
its colors, It is a thoroughly civilizeé tree; 
yet I always feit that the Western maple was a 
trifle more on the edge of wild life than those of 
New York. Gorgeous as it is, the maple is never 
lacking in good taste and refinement, 

The birches and poplars in Autumn have a 
foreizn look. They are satisfied with dull yel- 
lows, which, combining with their white bark, 
is cold and chilly, always excepting the cut- 
lvaved birch, But the pear tree is as warm as 
the birch is cold, The pear is every way a lawn 
tree. Its growth is fine and shapely, if properly 
cultivated with the fork, its fruit a delight in 
color, and its foliage in the highest degree grat- 
ifying. An ugly pear is a common thing ; but it 
comes from abuse and neglect. A D’Anjou, or 
Flemish Beauty, or Buffam, or Gray Doyenne, or 
Beckel, or Clairgeau, ought to be highly orna- 
mental). The same is true of several others of 
the best varieties. 

But a marked exception must be made in 
favor of the birches and other yellow and white 
trees of Autumn. On the brighter, warmer 
days they are, above all, attractive, because even 
in October we often desire the sensation of 
coolness, Then take a rustic seat under a large 
weeping birch, and nothing can be more delight- 
ful. For sunset at noonday, or for a bath of 
gold, commend me to a flowery maple. It secms 
to shine with a glory of its own. Compact, broad- 
spreading, low-growing, ‘every leaf a pure, 
clear lemon yellow, it is irradiant with a quiet 
glory of itsown. Swing your hammock under 
it, and you will soon find out whether you are a 
poet. Do not trim up your Norway map!es, but 
let them have full ownership of the soil they 
shade. Nothing is horticulturally meaner than 
robbing our trees of their homestead privileges. 
Each noble tree earns its standing room. 

To an extent all this and more can be said of 





a Gladitchsia, or boney locust. It is lovely for 
two purposes—first, for the moonlight scenery 
of Summer, and then for hot Autumn days when 
you want the sunlight sifted. Its coloris a quiet, 
clear yellow, and it is just dense enough shade 
for Indian Summer. 

But, when Nature is allowed her own way, she 
is far more profuse of color than on our lawns, 
There is no place in the world so grand asa 
swampin Autumn. It is hard to understand 
why so much of beauty, such fairy touches, are 
thrown away so profusely. Decoration is the 
dominant idea. Every bit of a knoll is lighted 
with crimson. Carmine on old rails. Scarlet 
climbing the rough trees, Golden stumps. The 
sumac, the blackberry, the ivies, the asters, the 
butternut, all intertwined in artistic combina- 
tions of richness. 

“Sumac full of warmest blood, 
Golden-rod the clearings through, 
Rubus dofMfing green for gold, 
Overhead October’s blue. 
“ Cherry wild, sweet Nature child, 
Decked with clownish stripe and gilt; 
Ivy creeping folds each tree 
Tartan gay and Highland kilt. 
‘Sifted gold through trosted air, 
Sifted through a-silver mist, 
When the morning greets the East, 
Till the West with eve is kissed. 
** Month of crimson, wilt thou never 
Cease to chafe the artist’s pride ? 
Sky and earth together blend— 
Earth of sky the laughing bride.” 


The most exquisite touches, however, of all 
are likely to be on your water or red maples, 
These are scarlet in July, in their young growth ; 
end in October the artistic finish of their color- 
ing is admirable. 

Iam fond of the more rassetty and perhaps 
sad tone of the linden. Itis a royal tree, and 
its sadness is not of a forlorn sort. Its large 
foliage, large arms, and wide uniform spread 
have a generosity that few trees show. An ash 
has no welcome for you. A linden is always 
sympathetic. Its color is not quite pure in 
Autumn, but it is warm. 

Last of all come the berberries, with the 
euonymus, and the red basket dogwood, The 
latter should be allowed to spread over and fill 
up wet spots, and it will give a wealth of rich red 
that endures well into Winter. But Autumn is 
not valued alone for its bright colors, A true 
horticulturist remembers those shrubs and trees 
that longest retain a good Summer green, 
Among these are notably the cherry and apple ; 
su that an Orchard is last of all to confess the 
coming of Winter. Its color is concentrated in 
the lovely Spitzenbergs and Jonathans, 

And there is no higher artistic finish than 
just this—a large, healthy Spitzenberg tree, well 
hung with gorgeous apples. My richest boyhood 
memory is sitting in the top of such a tree, 
balls of crinson thick about me as snowflakes, 
and looking over the orchard into a valley filled 
with miles of such coloring as the old masters 
could in no way rival. So the cherry in Summer 
is another inimitable, indescribable bit of Na- 
ture’s love for the beautiful. 

Before planting one needs a good knowledge 
of the colors taken on by trees and shrubs, so 
that he may have Autumn glory on his Jawns. 

The house should borrow its tints from both 
Summer and Autumn. White is the color 
of Winter, and is invariably cold and with- 
out a welcome for its inhabitants. Green 
blinds are only a slight relief. White has no 
expression of any kind, but simply stands to 
stare you out of countenance. The neutral tints, 
so long in fashion, were most of them also cold 
and expressionless, They are the color of March, 
The shades now predominating are brighter, 
but not generally of a home-full character. 
Many of them are a mongrel green, that is com- 
pelled all Summer to show in contrast to the 
infinitely varied hues of green all about it, and 
always to endure an unpleasant criticism, Jes- 
ters’ stripes are not any better. ; 

The colors thatadd to a house or home idea 
are mainly borrowed of Autumn, bright, warm, 
restful, complete. In warmer climates the 
cooler yellows and blues should supplement the 
reds of colder regions. Some of the limestones 
of the West are remarkable for their warmth 
and softness. 

Ouinton, N. Y. 
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FARM WORK IN WINTER. 


Tuoveu Winter is a season of comparative 
leisure on the farm, it need not, and should not 
be a period of idleness. The necessary work to 


be done on every farm occupies a considerable . 


portion of the short Winter days, while the long 
evenings and some part of the remaining day- 
light may be more profitably devoted to reading, 
study, and planning the business of the ensuing 
year than in severe manual toil, The average 
farmer gets, in the course of the year, more 
muscular exertion than ia for his best good. The 
mind will not act as freely when the body is 
wearied, and it is undoubtedly lack of goud 
head-work that necessitates much of the severe 
toil of which most farmers complain. 

So important do we regard time for thought, 
that we believe it would be money in the pockets 


~ 





of all farmers if they would take an hour or 80 
every day, even during the busiest season, and 
that in the morning, when the mind is most ac- 
tive, for planning and thinking of what they shal] 
do, and devising the best methods for doing it. 
They surely cannot afford to let their minds lie 
idle at a time when study, reading, and reflection 
are the most important duties which they can 
perform. Not that farmers should not work to 
some extent during every Winter ; for they can 
think and plan better while around the farm see- 
ing for themselves what needs to be done. If 
they observe intelligently, they will find a great 
deal more to be done than they should think of 
attempting without help, 

So, while the farmer himself should take time 
in Winter for visiting other farmers, comparing 
notes and learning as much as he can about his 
business, he will also, because of this increased 
mental activity, discover enough work +o keep 
at least one hired man busily employed through 
the Winter, and, on large farms, two or more. 
This is, perhaps, as great a shock as we can well 
give to old-fashioned conservative ideas on this 
subject. We fancy we hear many farmers who 
have read thus far exclaiming, in mingled sur- 
prise and disgust; ‘* Would you have farmers in 
these times keep one or two hired men through 
the Winter to do chores and get up firewood for 
the following season?” Most certainly we would 
not. If no more than this is to be done, the 
farmer, unless he has other occupation, can well 
do it himself. He will need for health as much 
exercise as these traditional employments wil! 
give him. 

Winter is a season when many things can be 
done more cheaply than at any other time of the 
year. Most farmers do not think so, because 
what little they hire is at day rates, which, for 
short Winter days, are proportionably much 
dearer than day help is during the busy Sum- 
mer season, This is of necessity the case, that 
working men may make both ends meet during 
the Winter season. Most of them get a day’s 
work so infrequently during the Winter that 
they are obliged to charge $1 for it; and this is 
dearer than $1.50 in Summer. But give these 
men steady employment, and they can well afford 
to work for wages that wild little more than as- 
sure them a living and the saving of their Sum- 
mer earnings. Many single men can be hired 
through the Winter for their board and from $5 
to $8 per month additional. And if a farmer 
finds an unusually active and handy man for 
Winter help, he can well afford to pay something 
more, 

It is not good policy at any time to drive hard 
bargains with hired help in the matter of wages. 
This is especially true in Winter, when more 
than ever depends on the zeal and interest 
which help take in their work. The board is 
necessarily a large part of the wages that can 
be afforded in Winter for work ona farm, But 
it is unfortunate that the phrase ‘‘doing chores 
for their board” was ever invented. Doing the 
chores is rarely, if ever, an equivalent for a 
home in Winter ; and, unless a hired man is able 
and willing to do more than the chores, the 
sooner he is off the farm the better for his 
employer. On the other hand, if the Winter is 
an open one, and hired help are able to perform 
a great variety of farm operations, they should 
be made to understand that they will be well re- 
paid for all that they cando, This understanding 
that the laborer is sure to have whatever he can 
fairly earn is best for all parties. It is essential 
to securing good help on the farm at any season. 

With a favorable season, if a farmer cannot 
devise means to keep one hired help profitably 
employed through the Winter, he is not fit for 
his business, Did you not miss, last Summer, 
perbaps in the busiest time, some conveniences 
about your barns or gates that you have tound 
at your neighbor’s? You could not possibly do 
the needed work next Summer, or at any other 
time when labor was hurrying you to your ut- 
most. Such jobs must often be done in Winter, 
or not be accomplished at all. Whatever can be 
done, at this season of comparative leisure, to 
facilitate next Summer’s work, or to make next 
year’s crops better, is clear gain, It is not an 
infrequent experience with those who under- 
stand this fact that the labor they employ dur- 
ing the Winter pays better profits than that they 
hire at dearer wages during the busy season. In 
the Summer they work at routine jobs, many of 
which must be done, though half of them do not 
pay. In the Winter hired help do the extra out- 
side jobs, which every farmer, knows would be 
profitable, could he find time to do them, but 
which stand to-day, as they stood ten years ago, 
without beiug done. 

In an open Winter low places may be under- 
drained, taking care to finish as’ rapidly as’ the 
ditch is dug. Fence rows may be cleared out 
that have beén ah eyesore for years, und the 
land brought under cultivation. Half-cleared 


places in the wood-lot, ribw practically worthle’s,” 


may be brought into condition for cropping. 
This will be getting some new land free of tux; 
for taxes have had to be paid upon it ever since 
you owned it, though it gave you no return. 
The stone and sand may be got ready and con- 
veniently placed for putting a basement under 
your barns and other out-buildings. The supply 
of plaster that you will need next Spring or 





Summer can better be drawn on asleigh than 
on wheels through the mud, or after the roads 
have settled, when the teams should be busy with 
plowing. The Winter-made manure may be 
drawn and spread on the field ; ani, finally, if 
there are days when nothing else can be done, 
occasional logds of manure may be bought in 
the city or neighboring village, and brought on 
the farm to maintain or increase its ferti’ity. 

One reason for keeping steady help through 
the Winter is the necessity for keeping the farm 
teams employed through the year. Under our 
present system of cultivating extensively and 
mainly by horse labor, nearly all our farmers are 
overstocked with horses. Nobody can afford to 
keep these animals idle half the year, and unless 
we aim at something more in Winter than doing 
the chores, this will be the result. In fact, one- 
half of these same chores usually consist in feed- 
ing and growing these same horses, which often 
get so little exercise in Winter ‘that their 
sheulders are tender, their muscles are flabby, 
and it takes several weeks of the busiest time in 
the year to make them fit for service. We can- 
not afford this ; and fcr this reason, if no other, 
some kind of farm work should, if possible, be 
in progress every working day through the year. 
—American Oultivator. 





SPREADING MANURE IN WIN- 
TER. 


DRAWING manure and spreading it on the land 
for Spring crops, as fast as it accumulates, has 
several advantages. Drawn directly from the 
stable obviates the labor of haudling it again ; 
the ground being frozen hard, the wheels do not 
cut into the soil, nor the tread of horses’ feet 
pack the land as when soft in Spring ; the rains 
and melting snows wash the fertilizing portions 
into the soil, ready for acting on the crops, 
which is especially beneficial to the corn crop 
planted on inverted sod; and the work being 
already performed when Spring arrives, it does 
not interfere with the hurrying business of that 
season. An objection is often made to the prac- 
tice, that Winter rains will wash the manure, and 
carry off the richer portions on the frozen or icy 
surface of the ground, especially on hillsides 
and on sloping ground. The objector forgets 
that the same warm weather and rain which dis- 
solve the manure, also thaw enough of the sur- 
face of the ground te catch and absorb the 
slowly leaching fertilizer. We placed heaps of 
manure on a hillside in Winter. All the Winter 
rains washed it. The effect of the manure was 
visible on the grass four or five feet below, but 
no further. The New England Farmer re- 
ports the experiment of J. N. Perrin, stated 
to. the Vermont Board of Agriculture, 
who manured a side hill in Autumn leay- 
ing.a strip unmanured near the bottom, expect- 
ing the wash would fertilize this strip suffi- 
ciently. But he was mistaken; for the crop on 
it was light, and inferior to the rest of the field. 
There was no diminution on the manured part 
by washing. The only exception which can 
occur isin the bottom of swales or other de- 
pressions which collect water in the form of 
floods in time of Spring rains and thaws, and 
thus carry off whatever there is of loose manure 
from the surface. Yet, even here, all would not 
be lost, as the soil wil) have absorbed already a 
part of the fertilizer. Winter manuring is par- 
ticularly beneficial to grass lands, which retain 
more perfectly any dissolved tertihty which is 
conveyed down to the roots of the grass. Hence, 
the reason that spreading manure in Autumn 
or Winter on sod, which is to be inverted for 
planting corn, is specially beneficial; manure 
thus applied, according to repeated experiments, 
proving at least double the value of Spring man- 
ure for the corn crop. It is hardly necessary 
to add that when the fodder and litter used for 
bedding animals are passed through a cutthag 
machine, the short manure is more easily han- 
died and more perfectly spread, and is conse~ 
quently more efficient in its action on the 
land, There is no doubt that this increased 
value paye for the labor and expense W cutting, 
not taking into account the greater value of the 
chopped food for feeding the animals,—The 


Cultivator. 
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COOKING FOOD FOR SWINE. 


In cold weather much good is done by feeding 
hogs heated food. It warms up the body, and 
stimulates the digestive organs to vigorous action. 


It pays always to warm slops in cold weather, 
The main reason farmers do not feed more 
cooked food to their swine, is fancied labor and 
trouble of preparing it A good utensil is a 
large iren keitle, swung upon two poles of suffi- 
ciently strong wood. The bail is removed, and 
a piece of chain, forming a loop a foot long, 
is passed through each eye of the kettle, 
and over the respective pole. The poles 
are placed on forked sticks, set in - the 
ground. The poles should be parallel, and as 
far apart as are the eyes of the kettle. Place 
near the kettle a large, light trough,:made of 
two-inch pine boards, which may be situated in 
a small lot separated from the hog lot by a fence 
with a smal] gate. Old broken fence rails make 
excellent, cheap fuel. They ignite readily, give a 
quick, hot fire, and soon: die down. When the 
cooking is done, rak2 the fire to one side, and 
bring the trough partially under the kettle 
on that side from which..the fire has been 
removed. Raise the pole from that side 
out of the..crotches, and let it down. This 
will tilt thé Kettle on thé edge ‘of the trough, 
and most of the food will be deposited in it; the 
balance is easily scooped out with a: board or 
pan. When only one pole is used, it is difficult 
to get the cooked f into the trough. After 
the food bas cooled sufficiently, open the gate 
in the fence, and let the hogs in to the feast. 
Managed in this way, the labor of cooking a ket- 
tle of food can be done in five minutes, and the 
only expense of making the ration isa few pieces 
of old rails.—American Agriculturist. 
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Cheaper, more durable, and more ornymental than wooden picket fences of the 


same grades. 


Silver Medals and the Highest Awards’ nave been granted at every Fair where these 
Fences and the machines for making them have been exhibited. 
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THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 
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sian Mulberry, Kilborn and Wager Peach, 
Blackberries, Grapes, etc. Catalogue Free. 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder from Sept., 1884, to Dec., 
1885, for only One Dollar. Purdy’s Small Fruit In- 
structor tells all about planting, growing, market- 
ing, etc., for only 25 cents; cloth covers, 40 cents— 
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to sell our stock, See our Catalogue before buying 
elsewhere, and send us alist of what you want, with 
number of each, for us to price. Marlboro raspberry, 
60 cts. each; $5.00 per doz. 

A, M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
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THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 


This well. sown and thoroughly efficient remedy for 
diseases of the Eye. Sas acquired a world. wide reputa- 
tion durin tA t eighty-one years; an it is a re- 
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simply wt the merits of the medicine itself, and not by 
any pu ng < or extensive advertising. ‘The many thon- 
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Manufactured ry he JOHN L. THOMPSO 
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The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
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Cloth, 190 pages............ 50 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


99: Pure. 


Wash silk hose with it. 





Free of charge. A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot «et it of their grocer, 
if mix two-cent stams, to pey stare, are sent to 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnat ention this paper. 


Sint, Aplin 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
PF Bend for Cotalogus. | BOSTON. 
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CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 
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This establishment is one of the oldest and beat 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women 
Youth's, and Children's Boets and Shoes of all ki as 
and qualities, and in the newest ibe ery} lanes stat fon 
are here on constant exbitntion 
been successfully conducted by CA ee: tor — 
than a third a a centu y the e vovulae 

* Fair Dealing, Good Gc he 
pest family trade is —--F. 8 ro he “Or 
from the country will have t the best attention. 








BEE WOE cicscnuicecctnavesséenuaisadsnsantnnsecausennaseiuanmmunsaniel 9 East Seventeenth Street. 
AGO s Teme Ui ivnccccecesssccsseorceccessccsavcerscans 266 and 268 Wabash Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: Hayward & Hutchinson...........00++seesseesees eenenail 424 Ninth Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: W. H. Harrison & Bro.........00:-sssssecsessvees 1435 Chestnut Street. 
CINCINNATI: C. 8. Rankin & Co........ nihiennihvinvunnialiliniiiniads 181 West Pear! Street. 
CLEVELAND: A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co.,,,.,.......008 enisdaibiall 49 Frankfort Street. 
SYRACUSE: Hawley, Whitaker & Co..........:ssseserceeesreves --+-88 South Salina Street. 
MINNEAPULIS: Sullivan & Farnham............cscccsssssseseveceeees 88 South Third Street. 
PE Es Ts, Te. TI Be Ghia cccccceccccecccosscnsececcsesossonocesedosaces 49 Sixth Street. 
MILWAUKEE: Matthews Brothers. 

Bs ©. A, FI B Gi ees cccscccccnccccsee-ecbvecccicnccseseced 44 Boyleston Street. 
OMAHA: Milton Rogers & Sons. 

Es BT ee Batak BH Gee Oe eccccccccnceceseccscicssscstcsccsccevcececses 210 South Broadway. 
LOUISVILLE: J. V. Escott & Sons.......... eeececeeee Sesedinhudianieesieniladal Fourth Street. 
GA FRADOIIOOs WW. TAMAR. cescoccasecccesvescccssscsecccssesceess 309 Market Street. 
ee ty Fe Gt Be WOO G Ca sesiccccccccsesesssctncccnccvtcccesceel 9 Beaver Hall Hill. 


Low's Art Tile Catalogue. 


Mailed, postpaid, $2.00. 
J. G. & J. F. LOW, Chelsea, Mass. 


“A ‘Catalogne’—so called—a Book, in fact—worthy to rank high in any list of recent 
art publications.” 

‘* From cover to cover this work bears evidence of the most refined decorative taste, 
and is worthy a place in every art library in the country.".—New York World. 

“It deserves to be classed among the artistic publications of the year.”— Boston Daily 
Advertiser, 

“It is thoroughly artistic, and most interesting to study.”— The Decorator and 
Furnisher. 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union conse, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 
WM. ROGERS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Manufactured in our Factories, under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 














This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
. h ese. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the ort t, alum or 








PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability. 


Nos, 204 ‘ond 206 Luan RNAR Rottnees Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 





bidinn. we 











kinds rod a 
low prices: 





J.C. TODD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


vies, Mee. parma Bm 5 Ne 7 Pi tent Acme Bte: 
ers, @ ole agent for Mayher’s New Pa cme am ¥ ngine an 
combined, Also owner and exclusive manufacturerof 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam En 


These engines are admirably adapted to all t~ of _ power Sen 

ing presses, ppin water, sawing wood, gri: ag os 
Neuse and mechanical Dusposes, an 

Horse Power... 

14¢ Horse Power.... 
2 Horse Power... 

Send fer descriptive circular. Address 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
Or, 36 Dey St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 





ng Mechinery, Steam Ly po 


OF THE 


~ int. 
are ph yi at “tb following 


.8150 8 Horse Power... .$290 
190 4 Horse Power.... 350 
245 5 Horse Power.... 420 


~ CHICKERING, 
THE PIANO 


WORLD. 











TRY 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


Ir you want the bert Liquid Glue manufactured 
insist on having Le Page 


STUDEBAKER ¢ gears, tv Tat 





LVLNAN 


ePNny) 














INVAL 
in sick acess 





84th ANNUAL DISPLAY 


Lowest Possible Prices. 
TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 
NOVELTIES rpoy. A ALL OVER THE 


, Glass, lass, Lamps, 
sa F ent. by using my 
Unexcelled Stude: ‘ ae 
Clecme, weeeneey, Music es, Perfu- 
mery, etc 
MECHANICAL WONDERS. 
Premises greatly enlarge 


29, 31 anda Fe 4") & pie bear A the Ferries. 


Send for muse Pp... Avg 


METALLIC SHINCLES. 
+ 








B5,50 .tcsre | 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
THE oF 


AY 
Send stamp for illustrated cata 








THE POPE M’?’G OO., 











co itive tien |OVER 70,000 IN USE, 


Catalogues and full particu- 


lars by mail, on application. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
p= BE POPE WFO OO~ 152 Tremont St., Boston. 




















“Tux InpErzsxpznt" Pazss, 21 anv 23 Ross STREET 


lo ™“~\_Bwaseam_ 


